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Editorials 


STEPHEN LEACOCK ON THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


are different from those to any other nation or people. It 

was not only the mother country of the United States, but 
we as a people were a part of that Empire for a longer period 
than we have been independent. England was “home” to us 
as it still is to the inhabitants of the Dominions, however 
strong their local loyalties. In spite of quarrels and misunder- 
standings at times, a common language, literature, institutions, 
laws, outlook on life and other factors have spun a thousand 
subtle ties between us and the Empire such as exist between 
no other two nations. 

We have taken much of all this for granted in the past, as 
one takes for granted relations to one’s family. They are just 
assumed to be different from those with outsiders, but there 
are times of crisis in our lives when we become acutely aware 
of how different they are, and at this moment of world crisis 
we Americans have suddenly become aware of what the Em- 
pire means to us and what its downfall would spell. Over one- 
quarter of the world population of two billion, not including 
ourselves, have been under British sway and trained in the 
ideas of personal liberty and freedoms which we believe in. 
So vast and great has been the extent and power of the Empire 
that we have felt free to go our own way as a child feels con- 
fidence in his father’s house. This confidence is now shaken, 
and we suddenly awake to the realization of what the world 
might be like if we were alone in it. For a century and a 


| IS a platitude that our relations to the British Empire 
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quarter, for example, we have talked proudly of the Monroe 
Doctrine and of our protection of the independence of the 
Americas, but we now realize that, although an American 
doctrine, its maintenance has been made possible by the Bri- 
tish fleet. If that fleet should pass jnto the possession of Hitler, 
who seeks world domination and whose every idea is opposed 
to all which has made our American Dream, then what? So 
many questions are being raised which end with “then what?” 
that the British Empire has taken on an interest for us which 
it has not had with anything like such vividness and dread 
for a hundred years and more. Any book which is authorita- 
tive on that Empire becomes therefore almost required read- 
ing, and it is needless to say that the one by the distinguished 
professor emeritus of McGill University is authoritative and 
written with the brillancy of style and phrasing for which he 
has long been noted.’ 

It is not a history, and its subtitle well describes it. Al- 
though there are passages telling of how the Empire developed, 
its primary aim is to show what the Empire is now. There are 
chapters on the geographical and maritime aspects of it, on its 
wealth and resources, its government and what it signifies and 
what are the ties which bind it together. The author has 
traveled pretty much all over it. He knows it at first hand, 
as well as the United States, where he lived and taught for 
some years. His observations are shrewd and, as we would 
expect from him, often witty. The book is easy to read and 
yet contains a vast fund of information, stressing economic as- 
pects rather heavily. 

One gets an impression that it was prepared for the war 
but it is not propaganda. It would have been worth writing 
and reading at any time though particularly timely now. It 
is, as I have said, not history but a picture of a people and of 
the greatest empire the world has yet known, and Professor 
Leacock knows his people well. One of the interesting points 


1TuHeE British Empire: Its Structure, Its Unity, Its STRENGTH. By Stephen Lea- 
cock, New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. Pp. vi, 263. $2.00. 
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brought out is how that people has been influenced by others, 
including particularly the Americans, and how the English 
not only made the Empire but how the Empire made them. 
Some of the references to France as an ally are now, unhap- 
pily, out of date but I still firmly believe that what happens 
to liberty in the world will largely depend on what happens 
to the Empire and the United States and the relations between 
them. There are a number of statements which I might criti- 
cize, but that is true of any book, and on the whole this is 


readable, informative and worth while. 
Southport, Conn. JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS. 












* * 





* 





EIGHTH CENTENNIAL OF PORTUGUESE NATIONALITY 


More than eight centuries ago, a French warrior, Henry of 
Burgundy, entered Spain with his band of soldiery and joined 
forces with Alphonsus the Sixth of Castile in his crusade 
against the Moslem invaders of Spain. Henry was highly 
efficient in the aid which he provided and the grateful Al- 
phonsus gave to him in marriage one of his daughters, present- 
ing to him as dowry the County of Portugal, an appurtenance 
of his own crown. Henry took possession of his appanage and, 
ere long, made it a practically self-sustaining region of the 
Iberian peninsula. He was not only a soldier; he was an 
intelligent ruler, possessed of the idea that his territory could 
maintain itself as an independent nation. He continued to 
wage war on the Moors, who had overrun the major part of 
Lusitania and he instituted the war of reconquest which was 
gradually to drive them more and more to the south and 
eventually back to Africa. Virtually the king of this region, 
Henry did not assume the royal title. His son, Alphonsus 
(Affonso Henriques), made himself known at once as a mili- 
tant spirit and as a competent administrator. Under him the 
reclaiming of the country from the Arabs proceeded apace 
and finally, eight centuries ago, he had so much of the westerly 
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part of the Iberian peninsula under his sway that he could pro- 
claim himself Alphonsus the First, King of Portugal. 

Thus began the national history of the most westerly land 
of Europe, a history which is an epos of glory and of tragedy 
and always a record of honor. 

An account of events from 1140 through the succeeding 
centuries shows Portugal forging ahead gradually among the 
nations of Europe. She had occasional clashes with her near 
neighbor, Spain, sometimes to her advantage, as in the famous 
battle of Aljubarrota, and sometimes, but not for long, to her 
disadvantage. With the close of the Middle Ages, there de- 
veloped in her ruling caste a spirit of adventurous travel over 
the oceans. In the first half of the fifteenth century, Prince 
Henry the Navigator and other sailors carried Portuguese 
arms down along the west coast of Africa, and by the end of 
the same period Vasco da Gama had made clear the maritime 
route to India, in an expedition which has received a perma- 
nent and magnificent portrayal in the noblest of Portuguese 
literary documents, the Lusiadas of Luis de Camoens; this has 
taken its place among the grandiose epic poems of the world. 
Following the bold expeditions of Columbus over the western 
main, the Portuguese established themselves in that part of 
South America which we know as Brazil and, in the sixteenth 
century, as the result of a vigorous process of discovery, ex- 
ploration and conquest, Portugal had become one of the great- 
est of world powers, with large holdings outside of Europe in 
Africa, Asia and South America. A little Iberian kingdom 
only three hundred and sixty miles long and approximately 
one hundred and forty miles broad had extended her control 
over vast tracts of territory in both hemispheres. 

The gallant but tragically ill-advised campaign of King 
Sebastian in Northern Africa gave to Philip the Second of 
Spain the opportunity to seize the crown of Portugal, which, 
for eighty years, remained annexed to that of Spain. The 
advent of the house of Braganca, under John the Fourth, 
secured in 1640 the emancipation of Portugal from Spanish 
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thraldom. This year, 1940, commemorates both the eighth 
centennial of Portugal’s existence as a national entity and the 
third centennial of the recovery of her independence. 

Later events which need not be detailed here reduced the 
rule of Portugal in Asia, where, however, she still holds Goa 
and adjacent districts. Happenings of the first half of the 
nineteenth century made Brazil an autonomous South Ameri- 
can empire and ultimately a republic, and put an end to Por- 
tuguese domination in the New World. Outside her European 
continental limits, she still maintains control over not only the 
Acores and Madeira, which form part of her central adminis- 
tration, but also over great areas of Western Africa and of 
Eastern Africa, notably of Mocambique. 

To our United States there have come no few Portuguese 
immigrants, particularly to New England, where they repre- 
sent a welcome addition to our industrious population. They 
are to be reckoned among the most capable of the toilers in 
our fishing trade and in our factories. Portuguese interests in 
the United States are at present under the wise guidance of 
his Excellency, Senhor Joao Antonio de Bianchi, a gentleman 
whose personal friendship it is a delight to possess. 

At home in the European motherland, the Portuguese have 
pursued a more even tenor of way than any other of the Neo- 
Latin nations. They are by nature a happy people, content 
with little and prone to view with a sense of humor the hurly- 
burly of life. Goldsmith sang the praises of “a bold peasantry, 
their country’s pride.” Portugal owns such a peasantry, il- 
literate in one sense of the term but eminently cultured in the 
proper interpretation of it, for they are devoted to Christ and 
his Church and to the arts which the Church has always 
fostered. ; 

Despite the savagery of the Revolution of 1910 and the 
excesses of the short-lived government of the Positivist doc- 
trinaires, the Portuguese continue to exhibit a love of peace 
which is in marked contrast with the militant behavior of 
other European countries. They ask simply to be unmolested. 
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When their liberties were threatened, as they were by the up- 
start Napoleon, they fought bravely in defense of them. The 
national government, under the paternalistic direction of Gen- 
eral Cadorna, has displayed a desire to preserve peaceful re- 
lations with all foreign governments and to develop the in- 
ternal and external resources, agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial, of the land. The country has been signally blessed 
in that, for some time past, it has had the wise and gentle, 
though firm, administration of its premier, Senhor Salazar, 
one of the sanest of the statesmen in Europe. A Catholic of 
Catholics, he exercises a benignant control over all elements 
of the population and, disdaining persecution, he has checked 
the anticlerical forces which in bygone times have disturbed 
and disgraced the central administration. 

To the Jesuits, the Portuguese owe an immense and a lasting 
debt for the unremitting efforts which they have made to 
promote primary and higher education in the land, efforts 
which have been fruitful even though thwarted from time to 
time by misguided monarchs and, in more recent days, by 
fanatical rationalists. 

Harvard University. J. D. M. Foro. 


* * * 


WISDOM, SCIENCE AND THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 


Men can best be drawn together in a common way of life 
by means of agreement deliberately arrived at. At times, 
however, they must be content with a mutual toleration (and, 
perhaps, understanding and respect), which is little better 
than a huddling together imposed by circumstances. The mul- 
tiplication of meetings, gatherings, conventions, conferences, 
in which intellectual groups of the most disparate sorts have 
been seeking to find some groundplan from which a begin- 
ning may be made of American, democratic stability, raises 
the question as to what measure of unity we can ever hope 
to achieve in our American way of life. 
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One of the most hopeful steps in the direction of unity 
might seem to be the newly formed Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. A number of eminent Catholics are 
listed among the Founding Members of the Conference. The 
Meeting in September, at which Professor Maritain of the 
Institut Catholique, Dr. Anton Pegis of Fordham and Dr. 
Carman of Columbia are to read papers, will be followed 
with lively interest by all Catholic Americans who are either 
theologians, philosophers or scientists. The declared purpose 
of the Conference is 
to bring about a better understanding between science, philosophy and religion 
and to show how their integration may contribute to the advancement of 
democracy ... to an appreciation of the meaning of life and culture, and 
to the foundation of a true civilization. 


In spite of one regrettable incident which seemed, momen- 
tarily, to associate the Conference with a piece of the crassest 
modernism from the pen of one of the Founding Members, 
outstanding Catholics like Msgr. Cooper and Dom Moore 
of the Catholic University, Dr. Gerald Phelan of the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Medieval Studies in Toronto, Dr. Chap- 
man, Dr. Hess and Dr. Pegis of Fordham University, M. 
Maritain and some others, are still actively cooperating. 

The association of M. Maritain with the Conference in- 
spires much confidence. His written and spoken word has 
been, in such connections, very valuable in the past. With 
humility and genius, as though depending on the sheer power 
of truth to prevail, he has made men of our day listen. Over- 
coming the obstacles of poor translation, emotional exposi- 
tion, French complexity and rigorous Catholic theology, he 
has won his way as a still, small voice. His latest book’ is at 
once an example of how he works and an important contribu- 
tion to whatever attempts are being made at clarifying funda- 
mental agreements. 


'Science AND WispoM. By Jacques Maritain. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Can we not say, he asks, that there are in the nature of 
things two kinds of knowledge of which men have need? One 
is organized, important, concerned with things as they are 
means in human life: let us call it Science. The other is often 
less organized but more important; it is concerned with 
things that are ends in life: let us call it Wisdom. The one 
is not the other. History of the past and of our own times 
Shows that much damage has been done to man’s deepest 
interests both when Science has tried to usurp the place of 
Wisdom and when Wisdom, beguiled by its own necessity, 
has either failed to make use of Science or has mistaken its 


nature. 

Apart from the brilliance with which this approach is de- 
veloped and M. Maritain’s awareness of history and science 
as well as of Divine Wisdom, two points are important to 
notice. One is the readiness with which he recognizes how 
precarious will be the realization of true Wisdom at any time 


in human history, and how constant and cautious must be 
the labors involved. He writes, for example as follows: 


In truth, modern science was opened up not only by empiricists like Roger 
Bacon and eclectics like the fourteenth-century doctors of Paris, but also by 
doctors of wisdom like Albert the Great. But still, in a general way, wis- 
dom showed at that time a spirit of imperialism, and pressed its yoke too 
heavily on science—a mistake for which it was to pay dearly. It loved 
science, and its curiosity concerning created things was great. But it made 
science work in the livery of philosophy and believed, alas! in Aristotle’s 
mechanics as much as in his metaphysics. If philosophy suffered as a result 
of this state of affairs, science suffered much more... . 

At the same time, it is worth asking whether the technical poverty of the 
Middle Ages did not help to preserve its spiritual hierarchies against danger 
and temptation. For medieval man was as frail and curious as we are. Un- 
able even to dream of reigning in a god-like fashion over external nature 
with the help of mathematical science, because of lack of means, he found 
it easier to keep his soul uplifted toward eternal things (p. 26). 


The second point is the use M. Maritain has made of the 
tyranny of words. “Metaphysics,” “Religion,” “Logic,” “Reas- 
oning” are unfriendly words, when the context is science or 
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freedom. He gives us instead the fair word “Wisdom”— 
gracious, benign, expansive, having an air of a more objec- 
tive, more unselfish sphere; and he asks men to think with 
him in that spirit and on that level. 

To the members of the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of 
Life, M. Maritain’s work may be most heartily recommended : 
the pattern of thinking in Science and Wisdom should be 
pondered and recognized as basic. If we are to pass, in our 
way of life, from mere muddling and huddling to some 
measure of unity, we must reach some real integration of 
Science and Wisdom. Science alone has not, and cannot give, 
a basis to any Democratic Way of Life which Catholics can 
agree to accept. 

Weston College. WILLIAM A. CAREY. 





A Decade of 
American Drama 


GEORGE E. GRAUEL 


‘kk present year has brought us to the end of a decade 
that has modified life and culture, giving to the world 
new ideas, new values, new points of view. The her- 
itage of the 1920’s, in contrast, was a post-war mentality that 
asked few questions and lived life intensely. Emphasis was 
on material realities, and pyramidal prosperity seemed suf- 
ficient assurance of the validity of such an attitude. The 
butchery of the World War left many feeling that the most 
profitable conduct was to enjoy life completely, to get from 
it all one could in the short time one could, for it was cheap 
and brief at best. And so the world went rollicking along 
with abandon, untroubled and self-satisfied—until there came 


a sudden and disturbing jolt at the very end of the 1920 
decade. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE DEPRESSION 


Whatever else the depression may have done, it at least 
set people to thinking, to checking up on themselves, their 
beliefs, their objectives in life. The rugged individualist 
began to look about for surer anchorage than he could find 
in purely selfish objectives. Literature witnessed the same 
transformation. Today, fewer and fewer writers find the 
entire truth of life in materialism. In the post-depression 
drama, there has been an attempt to find a pattern or design 
for life. The solutions offered have been variously incom- 
plete, but the fact that the search is even made is indica- 
tive of a healthier attitude. 

The drama was compelled to make some such inventory. 
The theater is the most costly of all the arts, and in the 
1930’s it encountered economic pressure that was tremendous 
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in power and deep in its consequences. Patronage fell off 
appallingly, and the oversized houses of prosperous times 
commanded prohibitive rents. Salaries of stars and stage- 
hands were a serious problem. Talking pictures, after 1927, 
aggravated the difficulties of the legitimate theater. 

The statistical record of these years reveals baldly but 
tragically the depths that were reached. From 240 in the 
last of the prosperous seasons, New York productions fell 
in number to 195, to 180, to 130, to 102, and finally to 80. 
Despite this drastic curtailment, the mortality among new 
plays in 1932-33 reached a high of 82 per cent.’ In Chicago, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, the drama came to virtual 
extinction. 

Old, established theatrical agencies collapsed with the 
debacle. Eva La Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theater, which 
had been the means of bringing to the stage many excellent 
plays that would otherwise never have been produced, came 
to an end; so too did the fine assemblage of artists known 
as the Provincetown Players. The art theater had been the 
most phenomenal growth of the post-war period, but the 
Little Theater movement in 1932 was forced to omit its 
national tournament for the first time in its history. 

These were dismal times: the playwright had little as- 
surance of an interested reception, and drew his material 
from an environment of defeat, disillusionment and per- 
plexity. Literature, facing an environment of this sort, has 
traditionally found three possible reactions: complaint against 
it, escape from it, search for improvement. 

Recent drama can conveniently be considered as illustra- 
tions of all three tendencies. During the leanest years, the 
first reaction, as we would expect, reached its fullest maturity. 
In its most extreme and radical manifestation, this may be 
seen in the emergence of the so-called proletarian drama. 
With European foundations, this drama took its cue from 


1Figures based on Burns Mantle’s annual summaries in his Best Plays series. 
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such work as Ibsen’s 4n Enemy of the People and Haupt- 
man’s The Weavers, which much earlier had depicted the 
tragedy of people economically oppressed and victimized 
by industry. 

PROLETARIAN DRAMA OF SOCIAL PROTEST 


Elmer Rice is one of the abler exponents of this viewpoint. 
We the People (1933) tells the story of a father who loses 
his job and his money and then comes to his death in a strike, 
and of a son who goes to jail, emerges a radical, and finally 
is hanged. In the course of its twenty scenes, the play casti- 
gates every phase of society that Rice’s mind, facile in in- 
dictment, can fasten upon. There followed Judgment Day 
(1934), an attack on Fascist justice; Between Two Worlds 
(1934), which juxtaposes a capitalistic girl and a Bolshevik 
man, and finds merit in the Soviet viewpoint; and American 
Landscape (1938), wherein the message of our American 
ancestors is brought to bear against Nazism and in favor of 
a social liberalism. Perhaps a lack of subtlety is the major 
deficiency that leaves these plays curiously unsatisfying; 
neglect of religious elements is the basis of their futility. 

Farthest to the left in the social drama is the work of 
the playwrights of the Theatre Union: George Sklar, Paul 
Peters, Victor Wolfson, Michael Blankfort and Albert Bein. 
The first three have been the most active, but the whole 
group found its greatest inspiration in capital and labor dis- 
putes, strikes, racial conflicts, and the rise of the proletariat. 
Merry-Go-Round (1932), by Sklar and Albert Maltz, pic- 
tured an innocent victim of the underworld and corrupt 
police; Peace on Earth (1933), by the same men, was a 
radical piece of pacifism that ended on a note of futility. 
Peters and Sklar joined to write Stevedore (1934), a melo- 
drama developed from a race riot in Louisiana and preach- 
ing active resistance by negro victims of white injustice. 

The violence of such dramatic material is seen also in 
the work of John Lawson. Thus his Success Story (1932) 
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concerns Sol Ginsberg, who develops from a radical-minded 
clerk to be head of a great corporation; but this rise does not 
leave him spiritually complacent, and he eventually comes 
to death by shooting at the hands of the girl he rejected to 
marry the mistress of his early employer. The Pure in Heart 
(1934) had as its heroine Annabel Sparks, who went from a 
small town to New York seeking theatrical success; willing 
to pay any price, she passes from director, to playwright, to 
a convict whom she really loves. We are supposed to be 
convinced that when she is shot down by the police as she 
assists her lover to escape, she is still inwardly pure in heart. 
Gentlewoman (1934) similarly featured killing and promis- 
cuity, while Marching Along (1937) was a labor drama also 
ending in death by shooting. 

Even the facility of Lawson’s pen cannot make such stories 
either palatable or plausible. They are ugly in conception 
and unrelieved by any form of sublimated realism that might 
seek to establish causes within individual lives for the distor- 
tions exhibited. What is the tragedy of Sol Ginsberg; what 
is the tragedy of Annabel Sparks? It is simply life, the social 
system, the conventions of humanity. No suggestion is made 
that possibly the cause lies within the individual; instead, he 
is but the behavioristic victim of an environment that he does 
not control. The protest that Lawson thus makes needs badly 
the balance that the concept of free will would give. 

By far the most significant of the radicals, however, is Clif- 
ford Odets. Odets came to the fore first with a play written 
in competition for a prize offered by the New Theatre Maga- 
zine, a one-act play about a taxicab drivers’ strike and en- 
titled Waiting for Lefty (1935). This was followed by Till 
the Day I Die (1935), Awake and Sing (1935—written 
earlier, but rejected), Paradise Lost (1935), Golden Boy 
(1937) and Rocket to the Moon (1938). These cover topics 
from Marxism to Jewish Americanism, and place their author 
both within and outside the ranks of the social protesters. 
In common with them, he has the sharp, clipped style and 
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dissatisfaction with injustice; but he differs in lacking their 
tone of despair and iconoclasm. In fact, the last two plays 
cited return to more traditional and moderate stories, and 
represent probably his best work. 

In the category of social protest must also be placed one 
of the outstanding phenomena of the whole American theater, 
Tobacco Road by Kirkland and Caldwell. Whatever else 
one might say about this play—and many vehement objec- 
tions are possible—it must be conceded that it has made 
theatrical history and is representative of much recent dra- 
matic activity. This story of the back country of Georgia 
and the elemental life of the Lesters opened on December 4, 
1933; it has never since broken its run, and even Abie’s [rish 
Rose has been left behind by the engagement. 

What has been the basis for this astounding success? The 
more one analyzes the play in the study, the more one is 
impressed with its mediocrity. The plot is commonplace; 
the structure is loose and disorderly. There are many ex- 
travagances of incident, and the language is needlessly coarse. 
Two features, however, worked to its advantage: it was sen- 
sational, and succeeded in getting itself talked about widely; 
it was timely in that it exhibited the paradox of want amidst 
plenty. 

Many critics would like to see in Tobacco Road a turning 
point in the history of the American drama. Certainly it will 
remain by reason of its long run as a historical curiosity; but 
the distortion of its picture, consequent to over-emphasis of 
the depressing and elimination of the hopeful elements that 
yet remain in life, argues against an esthetically high place 
for it. Lacking the genius to raise the sordid to the realm of 
high art, it remains purely naturalistic with more of coarse- 
ness than of catharsis. 

This widespread indignation with the hardness of life 
infected even some of the lighter forms, as we see in Arthur 
Kober’s Having a Wonderful Time (1937) ; here depression- 
born problems invade a vacation camp and impress us with 
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a pathetic picture of youth struggling desperately for a meas- 
ure of happiness that used to be taken for granted. Class 
of ’29 (1936), by Laskin and Hastings, similarly shows youth 
in a world that has no need of its services; and But for the 
Grace of God (1937), by Leopold Atlas, demonstrated that 
the same perplexities ‘extend into maturity and culminate 
eventually in crime. 

Similar expositions reached the stage during the decade, 
treating the social problems or disasters of the depression: 
the famous Scottsboro case in Wexley’s They Shall Not Die 
(1934) ; the Mooney case in Golden’s Precedent (1931); 
venereal disease in Sundgaard’s Spirochete (1937); mis- 
cegenation in Du Bose Heyward’s Brass Ankle (1931); 
pacifism in Sherwood’s Idiot’s Delight (1936), Green’s 
Johnny Johnson (1936), Sidney Howard’s Ghost of Yankee 
Doodle (1938), and many others; divorce as a fundamental 
theme in Barry’s Animal Kingdom and Philadelphia Story 
(1939), Crothers’ 4s Husbands Go (1931), and Bennett and 
White’s Fly Away Home (1934); illegitimacy in countless 
plays, of which The Old Maid (1935), by Akins and Whar- 
ton, is the best specimen; slums in Anderson’s W1nterset 
(1935), Arent’s “... one-third of a nation...” (1938), and 
Kingsley’s Dead End (1935); unemployment in a host of 
plays, many already forgotten, of which Sifton’s 1931 is his- 
torically significant. 

Considerable attention has been given by the drama of 
social protest, as by life generally, to the field of politics and 
government. Many of the labor dramas carry with them cor- 
ollary pleas for Communism or Socialism, but various govern- 
mental systems have been specifically examined as well. Our 
own democracy was brilliantly satirized in Of Thee I Sing 
(1932) by Kaufman and Ryskind, who further pursued the 
careers of Wintergreen and Throttlebottom, though less suc- 
cessfully, in Let ’Em Eat Cake (1933). At the other extreme, 
we have had warning from Miss Boothe in Kiss the Boys 
Good-bye (1938) against “Southernism,” her name for a 
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species of American Fascism. A balanced, frank and sincere 
commentary on our national politics was given us in Both 
Your Houses by Maxwell Anderson, a play of high merit 
that won the Pulitzer Prize for 1932-33. 

The dictators have been much paraded across the boards 
and attacked. ~The German regime was overthrown by Rice; 
Behrman discussed the appeal of Fascism to American youth 
in Rain from Heaven (1934), and Wolfson campaigned 
against it in Bitter Stream (1936). Lewis and Moffett showed 
that it all can happen here as well in Jt Can’t Happen Here 
(1936). 

Most of this work was inspired by an ardent Americanism, 
and when it minimized the flag-waving there was much 
shrewd and penetrating comment to be found in it. Kaufman 
and Hart, for example, in The American Way (1939) gave 
a stirring history of German immigrants in the United States 
who sacrificed much for their new life, and yet lived to see 
their son cast it all aside for a Nazi Bund. Some of it was 
inspired by disapproval of the racial policies of totalitarian 
States, as in Reade’s The Shattered Lamp (1934) and Behr- 
man’s Rain from Heaven. 


DRAMAS OF ESCAPE 


In contrast to these plays, the materials of escapist drama 
tend to be much more satisfying as far as diversion is con- 
cerned. And such a treatment, moreover, when properly ex- 
ecuted, as St. Thomas More preeminently demonstrated, can 
at one and the same time offer both escape and enlightening 
criticism of the world from which the escape is made. 

In one sense, the whole of musical comedy and farcical 
drama should be labeled escapist, since such forms at least 
prescind from the serious matters of life; but with them we 
need scarcely be concerned. They come and go, and suffice 
it to say that the 1930’s had their share of such entertainment, 
though the depression taught producers to conceive their 
dreams on a somewhat less lavish scale. Outside such plays, 
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the work best demonstrating the escapist element in recent 
drama, and one of the finest plays our generation has pro- 
duced, was Marc Connelly’s Green Pastures. Opened in 
February, 1930, this modern miracle play won the Pulitzer 
Prize, ran for two years on Broadway and for three more 
years on tour, and has already been written into dramatic 
history as one of the most beloved plays of America. The 
play is a picturization of a Louisiana negro preacher’s instruc- 
tion on Genesis to a class of pickaninnies. Angels at a fish 
fry, Creation, the Garden of Eden and the Fall of Man, God’s 
wrath and the Flood, drowning of the “no ’count Babylo- 
nians,” and Moses’ guidance to the Promised Land—all these 
are reported with a homely piety that is at once a faithful 
representation of the Southern negro’s religion and folklore 
and an impressive demonstration of the power of prayer in 
the life of all humanity. In every sense, Green Pastures is the 
sort of play that makes one forget the thousand distasteful 
themes that are purveyed across the footlights and that enables 
one to hold, in spite of them, high hopes for the future of 
God’s world. 

Maxwell Anderson also offered a play that combined fan- 
tasy and realism in High Tor, recipient of the Drama Critics’ 
Award in 1937. This story concerns the attempts of realtors 
to force the hero, Van Dorn, to sell High Tor, a mountain 
top overlooking the Hudson. Van Dorn, who hates commer- 
cialism and despises a treadmill existence, in a nocturnal 
storm on the mountain meets the ghosts of the Dutchmen who 
first explored the river and have been lost for three hundred 
years. Compelled finally to sell and realizing that he cannot 
change the temper of his age, he resolves to move out farther 
west, “where a man’s land’s his own.” ‘The message of the 
drama, conveyed with a fund of good humor, seems to be that 
all the works of men are subject to eventual decay, and that 
the fulness of life lies in developing personal goals of an im- 
material sort. Balderston’s Berkeley Square (1930) also 
taught the value of poetic dreaming. 
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Historical drama has furnished another avenue to other 
times and climes, even though not always inspired by a desire 
to flee our own age. Maxwell Anderson is the outstanding 
figure in this field. Thus he writes: 

When I wrote my first play, “White Desert,” I wrote it in verse because 
I was weary of plays in prose that never lifted from the ground. It failed and 
I did not come back to verse again until I discovered that poetic tragedy had 
never been successfully written about its own place and time.” 


Elizabeth the Queen (1930), which explored the tragic 
possibilities of Elizabeth and Essex, and Mary of Scotland 
(1933), perhaps his best constructed play, apparently justified 
this judgment. He came closer to modern times with a hu- 
manized biography of Washington in Valley Forge (1934), 
and again succeeded. Perhaps, by the following year, he had 
modified his conviction about the unsuitability of contempo- 
rary backgrounds to a poetic medium, for Winterset recon- 
sidered the Sacco-Vanzetti case on which he had collaborated 
with Hickerson in Gods of the Lightning (1928). It must, 
understandably, have been difficult for a former journalist 
to keep himself submerged in the past. 

Lincoln also continued to prove excellent material for the 
historically inclined dramatist; but whereas such previous 
successes as Drinkwater’s looked chiefly to the older Lincoln, 
further possibilities were discovered in his earlier life. In 
1938, Ellsworth Conkle, professor at the University of Iowa 
and director of the University Theatre, offered Prologue to 
Glory as a picture of Lincoln at 22 in New Salem and in love 
with Ann Rutledge. This play was one of the successes of 
the season, and might even now be enjoying the same attention 
had not Sherwood, the following year, produced an equally 
great play that had the further advantage of superb casting 
in the leading role. Raymond Massey’s portrayal in Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, by common consent, represents the greatest 
achievement of dramatized Lincolniana to date. 


2Quoted in Mantle’s Contemporary American Playwrights (New York, 1939), p. 39. 
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Earlier, Goodman produced a bit of fancy called Jf Booth 
Had Missed, but it was really Goodman himself who missed, 
and later Booth was studied in The Man Who Killed Lincoln 
(1939) ; there were other Lincoln plays, but they lack stature 
when compared with the work of Conklin and Sherwood. 
The Lincoln of their plays was indeed a figure of value to 
the perplexed society of the 1930’s: here were character and 
fortitude and Job-like acceptance of Providence that re- 
mained convinced of the livableness of life through trial and 
injustice without protesting against the social structure, gov- 
ernmental organization or, still less, the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

Glimpses of a happier day were seen in Paul Green’s House 
of Connelly (1931) ; though this was a kind of Gone with the 
Wind drama concerned with the disintegration of the old 
South’s proudest families, it showed the glory that had been 
and ended by looking hopefully toward the future. Curious- 
ly neglected sources of a similar sort were tapped by Elser 
and Connelly for The Farmer Takes a Wife (1934), a story 
of the closing days of the Erie Canal and American “canawl- 
ers” of the early fifties. Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs 
(1930) was a vivid picture of another fast-fading period, the 
Indian Territory; in it Aunt Eller taught, ““There’s just one 
way to meet life when it hits you hard, you gotter be fine.” 
Another play of the frontier, smacking of Willa Cather, was 
Distant Drums (1932) by Dan Totheroh. 

These materials have been accompanied by the so-called 
documentary trend in motion pictures; and, if the interest in 
early America escapes the danger of over-use, we may with 
some confidence look forward to the eventual dramatization 
of the whole American story. Certainly there is much ap- 
parently unsuspected drama still available to the proper play- 
wright; Death Comes for the Archbishop, for example, has 
proved that the Southwest has far more possibility than mere 
background as in Petrified Forest (1935) or the sentiment 
of Night Over Taos (1932). 
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IDEALISTIC DRAMA 


The third of the major categories proposed for the depres- 
sion drama, that of more idealistic conception which sees a 
problem and proposes to remedy it, brings us to several of 
the leading figures in contemporary American drama. Cer- 
tainly any list of the great playwrights alive today could not 
exclude Maxwell Anderson, Philip Barry, S. N. Behrman 
and Eugene O’Neill; the first and last of these represent our 
highest dramatic achievement and prospects, and all belong 
at least largely to our final grouping. 

Something has already been said of Anderson. Two plays 
by him are here further pertinent. Knickerbocker Holiday 
(1938) was set in New Amsterdam with Peter Stuyvesant as 
its central figure, but actually it is a clever piece of satire on 
our own day, voicing a good-humored plea for the preserva- 
tion of the American spirit of freedom. Partly, too, it moral- 
ized in favor of the “eternal vigilance” of tradition. The 
lesson of Winterset, on the other hand, is merely the assurance 
that life has many tragedies, and that we ought to be alert 
not to propagate more needlessly; but that, being faced by 
a tragedy, there is no point to precipitant iconoclasm that 
offers destruction as its only remedy. Apart from message, 
of course, Anderson’s great value lies in his restoration of 
drama to an undeniable place in literature. 

For clarity of message Philip Barry is even more notable, 
for his work has the rather unusual distinction of recognizing 
the existence of God in our world. At the opening of the 
decade he produced Hotel Universe (1930), a psychological 
phantasy growing out of the talk of six unhappy Americans 
in a French villa. To all of them comes a revival of faith in 
life and God by a return to the people they have loved: the 
rich young sophisticate to his first romance, the smart young 
actress to her father, and the Catholic married man to his 
priest. The play leaves them aware of a pattern to existence, 
and from thoughts of suicide they turn to the conviction that 
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none of the mistakes of life, no matter how serious, need be 
final. 

At the end of the decade appeared Here Come the Clowns 
(1938) and Philadelphia Story (1939). The latter developed 
the point that there is good to be found among the despised 
upper Classes as well as among the detested groups of radicals. 
The former centers about the quest for God made by a stage- 
hand, who finds several tentative reasons for the existence of 
evil in life before the ultimate one is forced upon him: “I see 
now it’s no will of God things are as they are. . . . The proud 
will of man is me answer! The free will of man turned the 
wrong way. Free to make his own world was he? The fine 
job he’s made of it.” 

Between these two termini came various offerings: To- 
morrow and Tomorrow (1931), a complicated psychologica! 
study of a mother and her child; Animal Kingdom, a comedy 
of doubtful morals showing a mistress more understanding of 
the hero than his wife (but Barry’s attitude is shown in the 
well-chosen title); and three unimportant plays in Joyous 
Season (1934), Bright Star (1935) and Spring Dance (1936). 
The record is sufficient to establish Barry as one of our major 
writers of sophisticated comedy. His play is usually serious 
at bottom, but intellectually humorous and psychologically 
penetrating. 

On the same plane with Barry stands S. N. Behrman as a 
writer of high comedy. Seven plays have come from his pen 
during the last ten years, the most important being Brief 
Moment (1931), Biography (1932), Rain from Heaven (1934) 
and No Time for Comedy (1939). The first of these satirizes 
the too-muchness of our culture in a hero who knows so many 
creeds that he cannot settle upon any one of them. The 
heroine of the second is similarly ineffective in seeking a satis- 
factory formula for life. The third marks a change in Behr- 
man’s work by bringing it into immediate settings; the crux 
of the problem of life is thus expressed: “while you are trying 
to understand your enemy he will kill you.” This problem 
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is repeated by the last play, which wonders, as the title sug- 
gests, whether there be any place left in modern life for the 
comic spirit. 

All this seems on the dark side, with little hope or confi- 
dence. But such a tone is the inevitable consequence of Behr- 
man’s characteristic attempt to join comedy to a sense of the 
tragic, an effect he achieves probably better than anyone else. 
The reason I have chosen to include his work with those show- 
ing avenues to betterment of our lot is that the pictures of life 
he presents stress the spiritual bankruptcy of many phases of 
modern life and the need of readjustment in our system of 
values, particularly among the sophisticated classes that pride 
themselves on their culture. Behrman’s work, it must at the 
same time be recognized, would be enormously enhanced if 
a more detailed treatment of the ideals and values he prefers 
were supplied. 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


The greatness of Eugene O’Neill lies largely in the fact 
that he has both conceived these ultimate verities and given 
expression to them in drama that sees a conjunction of spiri- 
tual forces in the problem of evil. Greater fluency in lan- 
guage is doubtless the advantage of some of his contempo- 
raries, but in depth of thought and final clarity of perception 
O’Neill has no superior. 

That clarity of perception has not always been the stamp 
of his work; for years he struggled to settle philosophic per- 
plexities, exposing a series of distorted and incomplete faiths 
without finding the complete truth himself. The fruit of the 
last decade, and perhaps the one dramatic feature of it im- 
portant above all else, has been his achievement of that truth 
in Days Without End (1934). 

One of the most discerning students of O’Neill has traced 
the evolution leading to this final product in far more detail 
than is possible here.’ The broad outlines shall have to suffice. 


3R. D. Skinner in Eugene O’Neill: A Poet’s Quest (New York, 1935). 
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Before the 1930 decade opened, O’Neill had depicted a 
variety of people frustrated in life and unable to comprehend 
its meaning or its goal. Yank of The Hairy Ape (1922) was 
a man without balance who tried desperately to find the place 
“where he belongs” and finally died in a gorilla’s cage asking, 
“Where do I go from here?” Abbie and Eben Cabot of 
Desire Under the Elms (1924) thought they found satisfac- 
tion in each other, but their vision was fogged and mistaken. 
In Lazarus Laughed (1927) was revealed the futility of a 
philosophy of science as the answer to the riddle of being. 
The “search for fulfillment” made by Nina Leeds in Strange 
Interlude (1928) ended abysmally because it was a search 
for limited objectives and immediate good that proved deceit- 
ful upon attainment. Electricity was god in Dynamo (1929), 
but proved to be an idol. 

His first effort in the 1930 decade offered little more finality. 
This was the trilogy of Homecoming, The Hunted and The 
Haunted, modeled on the House of Atreus and combined 
under the title Mourning Becomes Electra (1931). The most 
important changes from Aeschylus were two: the setting be- 
came America after the Civil War, and the conflict became 
internal rather than external through having the characters 
haunted by their own consciences rather than by the Fates. 
In the lengthy narrative we see Lavinia Mannon, the Electra 
of the story, pass through two complete transformations of 
character consequent to the tragedies of the classical narrative 
plus several others that O’Neill has superimposed: from stern 
Puritanism to a passionate and loving nature, then back to 
her earlier self when she meets frustration and defeat. In 
conclusion she sentences herself to the punishment of perma- 
nent seclusion with the dead in the old Mannon house. 

In ambition of conception, Mourning Becomes Electra may 
tightly be considered O’Neill’s most important play. But it 
comes seriously close to rejection of life, and we finish it un- 
satisfied. While O'Neill never really completed the plan an- 
nounced with Dynamo of “three plays dealing with modern 
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man in search of a god,” at least we see in these three plays 
the urgent need for the search to be instituted. If there be 
no God, the whole struggle is on an inferior level: man against 
man, or man against men; if there be a God, the study in evil 
is intensified: all-merciful God permits the evil that disrupts 
the happiness sought through the very same instinctive 
promptings that He Himself placed in human nature. This 
plentiful well of tragic questioning, of poignancy, of bewil- 
dered mystery, of high poetry, and of great drama is only sus- 
pected by Mourning Becomes Electra; for its tragedy is con- 
ceived too exclusively in terms of character, and too little in 
terms of the relations between character and Providence. 

For this reason, great as the trilogy is, Mourning Becomes 
Electra must be regarded as another signpost on the road to 
the climactic achievement that came in 1934 with Days With- 
out End. Curiously, though, there intervened between these 
plays a third of totally different sort, 4h, Wilderness! The 
contrast is reconciled with O’Neill’s development very well 
by Miss Block: 


While O’Neill was writing a final expression of his faith, he paused to 
produce a play that came as a complete surprise—Ah, Wilderness! . . . Here 
is O’Neill already in a “God’s in his heaven; all’s right with the world!” 
mood, which clearly presaged his reversion to conventional faith... . Ina 
divinely ordained, best of all possible worlds, God knows best.‘ 


Days Without End is the story of John Loving, represented 
in his basic self as “John” and in his mocking Mr. Hyde-ish 
self as “Loving.” John has found in marriage a life of diffi- 
culty, and has progressed through doubts to skepticism and 
atheism. Father Baird comes into his life with the advice 
that his troubles have grown out of an inordinate faith in 
human love, that he must return to the faith of his youth. 
Bewildered, desperate when he unwittingly brings on an ill- 
ness in his wife that threatens her death, John engages in a 
terrific struggle with the false promptings of Loving. Finally, 


4Changing World in Plays and Theatre (Boston, 1939), p. 190. 
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he flees to the church, and there before the altar of God prays 
the prayers of child-like faith before the crucifix. It is his 
moment of triumph: Loving’s subjection comes with the 
words, “Thou hast conquered, Lord,” while John reaches the 
fulness of life and love and hope and faith in his final ex- 
clamation, “Life laughs with God’s love again! Life laughs 
with love!” 

There are critics disposed to doubt that this represents 
O’Neill’s final allegiance, and there seems little point to con- 
troversy with them. The message is clear, unqualified, em- 
phatic; the assertion that a change of message will follow 
rests on gratuitous assumption and conjecture that will not be 
answered. O’Neill has offered no commentary of his own, 
and we are left with the lines of the play for interpretation 
as our only means of judgment. The words of John Loving’s 
conviction there ring so deeply sincere and so passionately 
earnest that one sees nothing tentative or modifiable in the 
conclusion they propose: that this is God’s world and that by 
living in it in God’s way we shall reach happiness. 

We search in vain elsewhere in American drama for a sim- 
ilarly great demonstration of God’s place in the universe. 
The plays Shadow and Substance (1934) and The White 
Steed (1939) suggest themselves, but their author, Paul V. 
Carroll, being British, lies outside our scope. At the same 
time, some plays can be instanced that voiced partial aspects 
of the conviction that spiritual forces control our lives and 
specify our destiny. 

Overture (1930) by Bolitho is a play that suggested im- 
mortality in a life to come. Savoir’s He, produced by the 
Theatre Guild in 1931, was a farce directed against atheism, 
and reduced it to absurdity. Another Language (1932), Rose 
Franken’s unique success, was one of the most wholesome pic- 
tures of married life that our drama can offer; she tells us 
that the bonds that matter are not of the body but of the mind 
and soul. No less excellent was the well-named House Beautt- 
ful (1931) by Channing Pollock; this play refused to let love 
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be lost with dodos, dinosaurs and pterodactyls, and showed us 
fine human characters determined on the indissolubility of 
marriage and the family. 

MacOwan’s The Infinite Shoeblack (1930) was the work 
of a playwright who should some day achieve wide reputa- 
tion; its theme: “Seek not pleasure, seek God.” And finally 
the name of Emmet Lavery must be recalled as one of the 
hopes for a rejuvenated spiritualism in the theater. His one 
play within our limits, The First Legion (1934), was a medi- 
ocre success in New York but very well received on tour. It 
concerns the doubts of a young Jesuit and the restoration of 
his faith by Father Malachy’s method. We cannot but hope 
that all of Lavery’s energies will not be expended on the 
scenarios that have since occupied his time. 

I have said little in this rapidly running survey in castiga- 
tion of the objectionable features of the stage today. It would 
be possible to become very outraged and deeply pessimistic 
with regard to them, for one need not look far before instinc- 
tive protest arises. Consider the employment of such an un- 
pleasant theme as homosexuality in The Children’s Hour 
(1934). Or the parading of infidelity in Ladies’ Money 
(1934), of lust in Revenge with Music (1934), of seduction 
in Spring Song (1935) and Dance with Your Gods (1935), 
of sadism in Allure (1934), of free love in Fly Away Home 
(1934), of patricide and illegitimacy in Jackson White 
(1935), of nudism in Slightly Delirious (1934), of divorce in 
Lady Jane (1934) and Errant Lady (1934). And these, be 
it noted, are merely random examples, chosen from a single 
season, that could be readily supplemented by dozens of 
others. Alcoholism could similarly be found in abundance, 
and profanity has become almost stock in trade to the con- 
temporary dramatist. 

Far more serious is the commonness with which glitter is 
used to disguise specious morals, even to make them accept- 
able. The author makes us laugh, and we are prone to forget 
that the heroine has lost her chastity, that the hero is in love 
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with a married woman, that the happy culmination we wanted 
has been reached by way of divorce. Such regrettable prac- 
tices have been forcefully called to our attention by the Legion 
of Decency, and the legitimate theater is no less indictable 
than the motion picture. It was, for example, a significant 
commentary on our drama when the Catholic-inspired Play- 
goers Club, which had promised its subscribers one good and 
wholesome play a month, shortly found its contract impossible 
to fulfil conscientiously. 

Yet the fortunate fact is that a Jeremy Collier attitude is 
not inevitably forced upon us. Even while we recognize and 
deplore the abuses now current, as they always have been, a 
measure of comfort is possible when we notice agencies and 
forces at work to maintain the theater at a high level. 

The blow to the little theater movement, as an instance, 
has not been fatal, and at least the better enterprises remain 
as a nucleus for the development of educated taste; the work 
of the Cleveland Playhouse under Frederic McConnell and 
of the Pasadena Community Playhouse under Gilmor Brown 
is an illustration of what we can expect in this regard. The 
radio, too, has proved a powerful factor in cultivating taste; 
the level of both its performances and its morals have re- 
mained gratifyingly high, and its listeners bring to the theater 
an expectation of comparably good fare. 

Increasingly important also has been the work of the aca- 
demic theater. Growing out of the famous Workshop of 
Professor George P. Baker at Harvard, this has become a 
movement of widespread activity and the highest standards of 
production. Baker’s work in organizing Yale’s School of the 
Drama and the University Theater, Frederick Koch’s ad- 
mirable development of folk drama at the University of 
North Carolina, and the dramatic centers at Northwestern, 
Michigan, Cornell and Iowa are but a few instances among 
many possible. Since 1936, moreover, close cooperation of 
the university theaters has been made possible by the National 
Theatre Conference. 
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PRODUCING ORGANIZATIONS 


In the commercial theater several agencies grew out of 
the depression years that also promised benefits. The three 
most important producing organizations formed were the 
Group Theatre, begun in 1931; the Theatre Union, which 
ran only from 1932 to 1937 but was important as the model 
of many other later unions; and the Playwrights’ Company, 
which in 1938 banded together five of our leading dramatists 
—Behrman, Howard, Rice, Anderson and Sherwood. In 
1939 the last named group established a Memorial Award 
(in honor of the deceased Howard) for the best play by an 
American writer produced in New York. The New York 
Drama Critics Circle is another new body influential in 
fashioning taste, and its annual award has further added to 
the Pulitzer Prize as a stimulus to American dramatic writing. 

By far the most important organizational feature of the last 
decade, however, was the experiment in governmental subsidy 
that grew out of the Works Progress Administration. Known 
as the Federal Theatre Project, this ambitious effort was 
placed under the national direction of Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, 
who had been head of the drama department at Vassar Col- 
lege and director of the Vassar Experimental Theatre. The 
Federal Theatre Magazine was also started in the same year, 
and much notable work was done before the project was dis- 
continued by Congress on July 31, 1939. 

Besides assisting theatrical employment, the undertaking 
provided inexpensive entertainment and encouraged composi- 
tion by a group of promising young writers. Among its most 
significant productions were Murder in the Cathedral, Doctor 
Faustus, and It Can’t Happen Here; the Negro Theatre 
branch’s Macbeth, Swing Mikado, and Haiti; and the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre’s offering of Pinocchio. Such names as Orson 
Welles, Elmer Rice, Rosamond Gilder, Gilmor Brown and 
Philip Barber, all of whom were variously associated with the 
work, testify to the prestige that the Federal Theatre attained 
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in its short life. Radical elements, of course, were included, 
and these the Dies Committee revealed, but the movement is 
none the less an important landmark in our recent dramatic 
history. For it is probably no exaggeration to say that its 
audience included members who had never before witnessed 
a production of the legitimate theater, and for the most part 
the offerings they saw were presented with skill. The eco- 
nomic value, as well as the management of its financial struc- 
ture, shall have to be left open to controversy. 

A contribution of the Federal Theatre that promises to have 
lasting effect is the so-called “Living Newspaper” technique. 
This style of playwriting, popular in Russia but new to Amer- 
ica, discards conventional construction in favor of a rapid, 
staccato succession of brief expressionistic scenes that make 
very unsatisfactory reading but are undeniably well suited 
to the presentation of historical material or commentary on 
current problems. Partly it bears relation to motion picture 
technique, and was seen on the stage earlier in productions of 
Grand Hotel, Five Star Final, As Thousands Cheer and Wait- 
ing for Lefty, but the Federal Theatre productions of Eth1- 
opia, Power, and“. . . one third of anation . . .” were really 
responsible for its growth and general acceptance. The pos- 
sibilities it offers with judicious adaptation are well illustrated 
by Thornton Wilder’s widely acclaimed Our Town (1938). 

One wishes, in surveying the agencies controlling theatrical 
production, that the Church were more prominently in evi- 
dence, for it cannot be denied that the stage is one of the most 
potent and appealing forces available for conditioning belief 
and fashioning ideals. We have no Roswitha Society, and 
little else in its stead. The Catholic Actors’ Guild, founded 
in 1914 by Father John Talbot Smith, continues to function 
under their motto, “A Better American Theater,” and the 
Playgoers’ Club, which sought “a closer relationship between 
Church and stage,” was their inspiration in 1930. The Catho- 
lic Theatre Movement was organized in 1932 to censor dra- 
matic productions and discipline the theater by box-office 
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pressure. The Catholic Dramatic Movement, under the di- 
rection of Father Matthias Heflen, pursues similarly high 
objectives. These organizations seem to provide the necessary 
machinery, but the active and militant support of Catholics 
generally is necessary to their expansion and prestige. More 
satisfactory than control of patronage would be the stimula- 
tion of Catholic playwriting. 


THE PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN DRAMA 


The record of the years we have been considering, how- 
ever, in the main is one that inspires confidence in the future. 
We have emerged with a far more capable body of play- 
wrights than has ever before been our fortune. In contrast 
to the beginning of the century when the name of Clyde 
Fitch represented almost our only bid for dramatic attention, 
we approach the middle years with a theater that has weath- 
cred the worst financial storm ever visited upon it and yet 
continues virile through the ambition of more than a dozen 
really excellent dramatists. 

Economy is a great purgative of needless and useless effort 
and display. In the years of plenty, when virtually any play 
of mediocre merit could command an audience, the level of 
theatrical fare inevitably declined. But discrimination has 
since then been dictated by the box office, and there are on 
the average fewer definitely bad plays now than there were 
ten years ago. The last season brought such significant work 
as Key Largo, Thunder Rock, The World We Make and 
The Time of Your Life. And not a year passes without equal- 
ing or bettering that record. If the coming years do as well 
as developing such men as MacOwan, Saroyan, Sherwood, 
Boothe, Wilder, Kingsley, MacLeish, and Lavery to be added 
to the ranks of established names, then America would seem 
to be the dramatic hope of the world. 

Yet the most important consequence of the depression 
years must remain the heightened seriousness of outlook 
mentioned at the beginning. We have learned, and the 
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drama reflects our knowledge, that there are many prob- 
lems in life that cannot be solved by ignoring them. And 
while some drama has been content merely to emphasize 
that there are problems, a small group—which for the most 
part is also the most capable group—is actively engaged in 
teaching higher ideals and conduct. 

One must grant that it is difficult to see anything approxi- 
mating a general trend toward drama of Catholic inspira- 
tion, since the plays of such sort are a scattered minority. 
The wide use of sociological themes, too, has generally been 
without religious foundation. At the same time, however, 
two nuclei of Catholic tone exist: the group of younger men 
just instanced, and our greatest dramatists, O’Neill and An- 
derson. These writers are unashamed in their devotion to 
the spiritual; and, perhaps, their models will eventually 
prevail. 

A continuing high level of technical excellence seems as- 
sured for the future. Certainly, too, we are going to have 
persistent analysis of social problems—probably allied with 
analysis of democratic government, as in Sherwood’s There 
Shall Be No Night (1940). The proletarian drama, though, 
seems too vitriolic and immoderate to be more than a flare- 
up, and a more balanced tone is already increasingly in 
evidence. Perhaps the message of Days Without End has 
better chances of being heeded than anyone suspects, for as 
Don Juan says “there’s nought so much the spirit calms as 
rum and true religion.” American drama tried the rum 
cure in the roaring ’twenties, the era of bedroom farces and 
speakeasy melodrama; through the ’thirties it has been look- 
ing for a more permanent solution, really searching for re- 
ligion without always being aware of the fact. Several have 
found it. It seems not unreasonable that others may follow. 


y 
JAN 





Adult Education in the 
Contemporary Crisis 


JOHANN MOKRE 


York of the American Association for Adult Education. 

The theme chosen for the meeting was “The Democratic 
Way—An Educational Process.” It was the main purpose 
of the meeting “to actuate American men and women to 
undertake enterprises in the name of a liberal movement, 
namely, adult education.” 


TOTALITARIANISM OR DEMOCRACY ? 


Is THE last days of May, there was a meeting in New 


The general sessions, it must be confessed, too often as- 
sumed the character of a stage-performance; it was hard to 
get the impression that democracy could be saved in this 


way. The sectional meetings were chiefly concerned with 
technical and methodological problems. There was (at least 
at the beginning) much talk of the life and death struggle 
between democracy and totalitarianism, but the whole serious- 
ness of this situation seemed to be reflected only in the ses- 
sion on Workers’ Education. Was this, perhaps, because the 
workers, who moved fastest and were least protected during 
the long and tragic social process which has ended in the 
present catastrophic situation, are conscious that they are the 
most advanced and most exposed part of the population? This 
and the following reflections suggested by the meeting, and 
offered by one who for many years has studied European 
problems of Adult Education, may prove of some interest to 
American readers. 

And first of all, a word on the fundamental issue in this 
whole problem, the problem that is often—but, as it seems 
to me, wrongly—expressed by the antithesis: Democracy or 
Totalitarianism. It is surely obvious that these two concepts 
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cannot be compared at the same level. Democracy is a social 
technique like monarchy, dictatorship or oligarchy, and 
means in ultimate analysis the rule of the majority. There 
would seem to be, of course, some protection for minorities 
in any constitution that accepts certain “rights of man as 
citizen.” Nevertheless, the constitution itself may be changed 
by a majority; and, in fact, must be changed from time to 
time. If there are in all societies dissenters upon whom gen- 
eral rules must be enforced, it is, at least, an ethical advan- 
tage of democracy that it reduces this unavoidable conflict 
of conscience to a minimum, namely to a minority, whereas 
in an oligarchy or a dictatorship a majority can be subjected 
to the will of a few. 

Totalitarianism, on the other hand, does not imply the 
idea of a definite social technique, but rather an idea con- 
cerning the purpose of the State, namely that practically all 
public and private activities of the citizens should be regu- 
lated directly or indirectly by the State. The State is meant 
to serve either social welfare and religious purposes or no 
purpose at all except the maintenance of law and order. 
This second or liberal idea, apart from its erroneous phil- 
osophical background of relativism and skepticism and apart 
from the hardship of a rugged individualism in the economic 
field, has often seemed attractive enough in the political field 
as being a guarantee of individual freedom. 

But there is obviously no social technique affording such 
a guarantee. It may well be that an “enlightened” absolute 
monarch should refrain from interfering with certain do- 
mains of the citizens’ private life, while the majority in a 
democracy should not. Thus we have the possibility of a 
“liberal” absolutism and a “totalitarian” democracy. It,may 
even be that a certain tendency toward totalitarianism is in- 
herent in the positivistic theory of the modern State. This 
State, “sovereign” in its foreign relations, may easily feel 
the temptation to display a similar sovereignty within its own 
boundaries. The idea that the State ought to refrain from 
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regulating (even by constitutional law) a certain private 
sphere of the citizen’s life cannot be based on this State-made 
law itself; it presupposes respect for a natural law, founded 
on ethical principles independent of the positive law of the 
State. Where the individual ruler or the ruling class in a 
State has lost this respect, freedom of the citizens is an illusion. 


LIBERALISM OR TRADITIONAL VALUES? 


But the roots of the problem are not touched by these con- 
siderations concerning the rulers; attention must be focused 
on those who are ruled. There is a proverb that the strength 
of the ruler depends upon the obedience of the ruled. Thus 
the question arises, Why do people obey the demands of a 
totalitarian State? It is all too easy to answer this question 
by referring only to some external force like the OGPU and 
concentration camps or to the fact that a totalitarian regime 
offers its followers very real economic advantages. Force may 
suffice to crush opposition; it cannot inspire a people to heroic 
deeds. Yet there are people and especially young people, 
brought up in the new ideas who follow them with the ardor 
of religious belief and with the self-denial and courage of 
martyrs. | 

Such men usually say that the all embracing idea of class 
or nation or State gives a new importance to their previously 
meaningless lives. And this, in fact, points to a real insuf- 
ficiency in the old liberal regime. There are two questions 
concerning liberty. One is: Freedom from what? Political 
liberalism answers it by saying: Freedom from State inter- 
ference in such purely internal spheres as religious convic- 
tion. But there is another question insisted upon by totali- 
tarians, Liberty for what? With what are we to fill the sphere 
freed by political liberalism? In its attempt to answer this 
question, liberalism as a whole failed, and failed badly. Man 
can make use of the freedom, granted to him as a mere form, 
only if there is some substance in his soul, some philosophy of 
life and of the things beyond life, some trust in the sense of 
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the world as a whole, based, in its most primitive form, on 
custom and tradition and, in its highest form, on religion. 
The tragedy of the present situation is that while the tradi- 
tional order of life has been destroyed by the laissez-faire 
doctrine of economic and social liberalism, philosophic and 
religious foundations have been shaken by philosophical lib- 
eralism. This latter not only shattered religious belief but, 
finally, the belief in all truth. There arose the type of man 
hinted at by one of the speakers at the meeting mentioned 
above, the type of man who is happy in the search for truth, 
provided only that there is no such a thing as truth. 

A soul free from outside interference may be a stage on 
which the drama of human life and death, of faith and hope, 
is played according to eternal laws which prevent this drama 
from becoming a tragedy. Or it may be a shell, empty within 
and in danger of collapse. No man can live oppressed by this 
perpetual danger; and to escape it he is ready to fill, this 
vacuum at any cost. If he no longer believes in truth offered 
to him by science or religion, he grasps at the ready-made 
creed delivered by some State agency which promises self- 
respect through participation in a powerful and higher 
organic whole. The individual is ready to be merged into a 
larger collectivity. 

History teaches this lesson. Athens, the cultural center of 
Greece, was a free but relatively weak State. Sparta paid 
for its military strength by cultural sterility. The skepticism 
of late Antiquity was combined with political absolutism and 
the cult of the Caesars. The new creed of rising Christianity 
shattered the State-made idols and established, in the institu- 
tion of the Church, a strong counterpart of the omnipotent 
State. An omnipotent State did not exist during the Middle 
Ages, the Age of Faith. Faith itself was the all embracing 
and all regulating force in the individual and in society. 

It may be granted that this kind of “totalitarianism,” cen- 
tered in the Church as a human organization might prove 
a danger to individual freedom in much the same way as does 
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the absolute State. But this latent danger is commonly avoided 
by the fact that “Christian totalitarianism” implies limits 
imposed on itself by the doctrine of the eternal value of the 
individual soul and by the commandment of charity. With- 
out the former, the idea of community, implied in the idea 
of Church, might imperil the values of personality; without 
the latter, the claim to be in possession of the truth might 
lead to unbearable intolerance. It may be true that certain 
churchmen have succumbed at times to the temptation of 
power politics, but such a thing happens in spite of, not be- 
cause of, Christian principles. What is still more true is that 
it was the abandonment of these principles that opened the 
way for an unabashed theory of Machtpolittk. 

It is not surprising that it was just at the time of great 
spiritual revolt in Europe, at the time of the humanistic 
Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation, that Macchia- 
velli’s idea, a forerunner of totalitarianism, came into prom- 
inence. For the moment, his ideas were limited to a few 
courtiers and scholars; tradition and religion still protected 
the bulk of the European population from this influence. But 
gradually they filtered into the lower strata, first to the half- 
educated middle class and finally into the proletariat. Coun- 
try folk resisted longest; the totalitarian idea appealed most 
readily to the urban population, accustomed as it was to 
novelties in other fields. It was only with the growth of this 
part of the population as a result of increasing industrializa- 
tion that society as a whole became ripe for the new develop- 
ment. Only simple folk, firm in their old tradition, and 
highly educated persons, firm in their personal convictions, 
resisted. 

By this consideration, it may be seen that one must not 
be misled by the anti-democratic character of totalitarianism 
into regarding it as a reactionary or conservative movement. 
Quite the contrary, it is but the last phase in the lengthy 
process of the disintegration and secularization of the Euro- 
pean spirit; it is, what it calls itself, a real revolution. 
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What, now, can adult education, faced with this situation, 
do? First of all, it must beware of overestimating its possi- 
bilities. —The development of modern secularization depends 
largely upon social and economic changes over which edu- 
cation has little control. It would be foolish to preach de- 
struction of factories and Rousseau’s “retour a la nature.” 
But in all humility, adult education may be able to help 
people to face the changed situation and to mitigate its pos- 
sible and detrimental psychological influence. 

Custom and tradition cannot be made or introduced, but 
they can be strengthened and preserved where they exist: it 
is possible to preserve a substance still existing in souls which 
are imperiled by an increasing emptiness. The same is true 
of the backgrounds of religion and philosophy of life still 
surviving in men’s minds. And where they no longer exist 
it is the hard but inescapable task of adult education to at- 
tempt to build them up anew or at least to help in this effort, 
in close cooperation with all the other cultural agencies. 

This task is quite different from that which was envisaged 
by an older form of adult education. The latter confined 
itself as a rule to imparting knowledge more or less uncon- 
nected with life, aiming at the impossible goal of making 
“a scholar in miniature” out of the man in the street, by 
widening his knowledge of facts. This merely extensive edu- 
cation must be replaced by a new and intensive one, which 
seeks to be of help in personal and professional life. And 
this again may be done, as said above, either by preserving, 
in rural areas existing traditions or, in urban societies, by 
building them up by means of philosophical and religious 
ideas. True, this type of education, affecting as it does the 
whole life of man, may seem to have a totalitarian charac- 
ter. But, of course, any real philosophy of life must be “to- 
talitarian.” The only question is whether it centers in the 
individual man, making him the lord of the social apparatus, 
or in this apparatus, making the individual man its tool or 
a mere cog in the machine. 
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THE AMERICAN SITUATION 


How, now, do these considerations apply to the American 
situation? Over here, many conservative and traditional forces 
are lacking. For example, the American farmers are not a 
conservative force in the same sense as the European peasan- 
try. They till the ground less for consumption than for profit, 
like the workers in a factory. They cling less to their homes 
and the soil than European peasants who will, often enough, 
refuse to exchange even the poorest fields in the mountains 
for better ones elsewhere. American farmers are seldom 
brought up in a loca! way of life, inspired by custom and 
tradition. Their way of life is not greatly different from 
the urban one. 

Another stronghold of conservatism in a world in dissolu- 
tion should be the family; but the increasing influence of 
urban life has been a danger to the family also. Often enough 
all the members go to work; they meet only in the evening 
or late at night, sleepy and exhausted. The home loses its 
true character; it becomes more and more a mere shelter. If 
social life occupies what short leisure remains, taking the 
vounger members away from home, the dissolution of family 
is all but inevitable. To complete the picture of an alarming 
situation, it is sufficient to recall the rising divorce rate and 
the decreasing birth rate. 

These are but two features of the social life in this coun- 
try, chosen at random, to illustrate the decrease of the con- 
servative temper. One other feature leading positively to a 
“totalitarian” attitude may be briefly considered. I mean a 
striking inclination to “collective life.” Newspapers are, of 
course, not so highly standardized as in totalitarian countries, 
but there is much more uniformity of the press throughout 
the United States than, for example, in the small Swiss re- 
public. Whereas the European individualists prefer railroad 
cars with compartments for only a few persons, in this coun- 
try the cars are usually not divided at all. There is a great 
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contrast between the comfortable, peaceful and even personal 
atmosphere of a café or restaurant in Vienna or Prague, where 
people sit around chatting, reading newspapers, discussing 
their problems, and the rush of a New York cafeteria with 
self-service. This may be due to the speed of living, but this 
tempo is itself a danger, exposing people, who lack time for 
any reflection, to the influence of fashion, advertising and 
propaganda of every kind. 

This picture, far from complete, would be false, did it 
not mention some of the conservative features in American 
society. Women’s clothes, for example, are rather more de- 
cent than in European cities; coquetry plays a much less 
part in social life; the whole atmosphere is cooler, less 
charged with sexuality. 

It is true that this country has no peasantry in the sense 
explained above and that even the farm population is decreas- 
ing more and more by reason of the perpetual influx to the 
cities. But this congested urban population shows little sign 
of internal tension; nor is it ever a mere mass without internal 
structure. It would be foolish to deny the existence of eco- 
nomic class differences, but democratic equalization does not 
allow them to become an unbridgeable social gulf. The 
language itself, the way of addressing everybody by the simple 
“you” and not by titles contributes to this effect, as do some 
vestiges of the old religious and political ideals of the first 
immigrants. A certain sense of righteousness and fair play 
remains. So, too, with the position of religion. It seldom 
produces mystics, often it may not be practised, but it is 
hardly ever ridiculed or openly attacked. 

To belong to a church means more in this country than 
in Europe. A church is not only a religious but also a socio- 
logical matter. This is one element working against the un- 
limited spreading of mass spirit. And another is the fact that 
one can sometimes find in large cosmopolitan cities districts 
with a certain communal life of the people: children playing 
in the street, women chatting before the doors of apartment 
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houses, traditional meals, religious festivals. As a rule these 
are immigrant people of the same extraction—Irish, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian—clinging together and preserving their 
old customs in the newly adopted country. 

These are a few fields where an adult education, set on 
preserving tradition, may find a foothold, because there is 
still something to be preserved. But the general aspect is 
nevertheless that of a people in motion rather than at rest. 

The prevailing task, therefore, of adult education will be 
less to preserve than to rebuild. This task cannot be ful- 
filled by interesting lectures. People are in need not of more 
facts but of a way of living. One cannot teach a person to 
swim by speaking about swimming, but only by making him 
swim under the guidance and with the help of an experienced 
teacher. So, too, in educating girls for the home and family, 
it is not sufficient to talk to them about it. It is necessary 
to offer them an opportunity of living it, practically. This 
can only be done in the “demonstration home” of a “home 
school,” where they do the housekeeping, cooking, sewing, 
nursing, and spend their leisure time with their teacher prac- 
tising a high and healthy type of work and life. 

Now it is obvious at once that this way of life will be differ- 
ent for different groups of the population. And so the socio- 
logical and psychological basis for this kind of adult educa- 
tion is obviously indispensable, especially for the educators. 
One must understand people in order to be able to help and 
to lead them. The “home school” is the center of this enter- 
prise, the point where the new adult educator acquires his 
own experience and gives it to the people entrusted to him in 
the mutual process of an education taken right out of life 
and destined for life. It is only by such an education that the 
kind of men and women may be produced who will be able 
to stand the tide of an age vacillating between liberal dis- 
solution and totalitarian integration and to unite in an organic 
way the ever contesting and yet ever interrelated demands of 
personality and community life. 





French Intellectuals and the 
Collapse of Communism 
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more by means of powerful propaganda carried on by 

the Soviet embassy in Paris, the Communist party in 
France rose to a position of political prominence of which 
American comrades could only dream. Then it fell; and 
from that fall some lessons may be learned. 


Prrore ty by reason of economic difficulties but still 


RISE AND FALL 


In the elections of 1935, seventy-five Communist deputies 
were returned. Two notorious Communists, Cachin and Pro- 
fessor Clamamus, found seats in the Senate, the very strong- 
hold of conservatism. Jacques Duclos, one-time pastry-cook, 


became Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies. In hun- 
dreds of places, local administration fell into the hands of 
Communist mayors. The red belt closed in on Paris. Labor 
unions began to be dominated by agents of Moscow. Fifty- 
one organizations, apparently for innocent purposes, were 
in fact affiliated with the Third International and were later 
officially recognized to be so. France seemed doomed to the 
fate of Spain. 

Nevertheless, disintegration within the Communist party 
soon became evident. When the fateful hours of September 
1939 drew near, decisive action was swiftly taken. On August 
25, Daladier ordered the suppression of the Communist Le 
Soir. Next Humanité was forced out of existence. Then, the 
Communist party was officially dissolved; its members were 
forced to resign under pain of arrest. The signers of the 
famous Appeal to Daladier asking for immediate peace, most 
of them prominent intellectuals, were sent to jail. Many 
recanted with astonishing readiness. When hostilities began, 
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many of the Communist deputies gave an example of des- 
picable cowardice; they sought safety in Soviet Russia. 
Marty, the traitor of the Black Sea, who, in 1919, had turned 
his ship over to the Bolsheviks, fled. Thorez, Ramette, Bonte 
and Duclos, the Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
likewise deserted France. 


COMMUNIST INCONSISTENCY 


Interesting lessons in inconsistency may be learned from 
the declarations of the Communist party. As a faithful 
pacifist in 1935, Thorez declared, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, that, in case of war, he would provoke a popular revo- 
lution to end capitalist domination.’ But, in 1936, the same 
Thorez spoke another language: “Hitler nous menace, mais 
la peur est étrangére a notre peuple.’” In 1938, Peri, a former 
University professor, then Communist deputy, expressed his 
indignation at the Pact of Munich.’ The party was all for 
war against Hitler. But, in September 1939, Hitler became 
the ally of Stalin—and a hero. The “holy war” against 
Fascism suddenly became a sordid instrument for capitalistic 
domination. 

These rapid changes in the political and social sphere are 
not unrelated to another transformation, similar in its direc- 
tion if not in its tactics, which occurred in the intellectual 
world. Popular movements, as Daniel Mornet has pointed 
out, are nearly always conditioned and prepared by an intel- 
lectual evolution.* But while in the eighteenth century it took 
fifty years for the subversive theories of the Encyclopedists 
to permeate even the bourgeoisie, today, because of the press, 
the radio, the democratization of knowledge, philosophical 


Revue de Paris, 1 novembre, 1939, p. 713. “Si la guerre éclatait nous saurions 
intervenir et utiliser de toutes nos forces la crise économique créée par la guerre pour 
agiter les couches populaires les plus profondes et précipiter la chute de !a domina- 
tion capitaliste.” 

2Jbid., p. 714. 


8]bid., p. 714. 
4Les origines intellectuelles de la Révolution Francaise (Paris, A. Colin, 1933). 
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movements are almost instantly reflected in important shifts 
of popular opinion. The progress of Communism in France 
followed, in fact, a great wave of “conversions” in the intel- 
lectual world; and its collapse was mainly brought about by 
spectacular defections among the former literary apostles. 

It is this intellectual history of the Communist party in 
France, considered as an explanation of its political rise and 
fall, that is here to be considered. 

Most modern exponents of Communist doctrine in France 
were followers of Marx and Engels. They do not seem to 
have owed much either to Cadet, author of Icarie (similar 
in many respects to the Utopia of St. Thomas More and to 
the Citta del Sole of Campanella) or to the practical Com- 
munism of Fourier, Enfantin, Blanqui and Saint-Simon in 
the nineteenth century. Anatole France, the skeptic, cynic, 
Epicurean, presented a Marxist vision of the future based 
partly on the applied sciences.° But he was too much of a 
dilettante to give more than fleeting adhesion to any cause. 
After much prompting and a good deal of grumbling, he 
did, indeed, consent to address a few Communist or Socialist 
meetings.” But he remained keenly aware of the dangers of 
the mob spirit (described so vividly in Les Dieux ont soif). 
He never became a true Communist, either in theory or prac- 
tice. In the great surge of patriotism and of the Union Sacrée, 
in 1914, Anatole France lent his pen to the defense of the 
nation, and his articles, which appeared daily in Le Temps, 
are in the same patriotic vein as those of Barrés, to whom he 
had been violently opposed ever since the bitter debates over 
the Dreyfus affair. 

The case of one intellectual is particularly interesting. 
Romain Rolland, in a pathetic novel, purports to describe 
his own hesitations and sufferings.’ At the beginning of the 


5Sur la pierre blanche (Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1905). 

6Jacques Brousson, Anatole France en pantouffles (Paris, Crés, 1925). Cf. André 
Thomas, Les conceptions sociales d’Anatole France (Paris, Les Presses modernes, 1927). 

7Clérambault, Histoire d’une conscience libre pendant la guerre (Paris, 1920). 
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Great War, he fled to Switzerland. His biographer, Stefan 
Zweig, has tried to justify the decision, on the ground that, 
at the age of forty-eight and in poor health, he owed no 
military service to his country.* On the other hand, Professor 
Aulard, of the Sorbonne, one of the most notorious of radicals, 
violently attacked Rolland in Le Matin. Anatole France, 
ironically enough, joined Barrés, Louis Bertrand, Henri 
Massis, Frédéric Masson in denouncing Rolland’s desertion. 
Rolland, safe in a neutral country, endlessly explained his 
pacifist position.’ He also tried, but without success, to unite 
the intellectuals of France, Belgium and Germany, in an anti- 
war declaration. From Germany came the answer of Thomas 
Mann, approving the invasion of neutral Belgium. 

Romain Rolland’s evolution from pacifism to Communism 
and the crystallization of his ideal in the Soviet Republics 
are described in Quinze ans de Combat.” In 1919, “La Révo- 
lution sociale nous apparaissait comme nécessaire. Elle se 
réalisait en Russie dans la douleur et dans le sang.’™ In that 
year he had published in Humanité, the official organ of the 
Communist party in France, an Appeal to the Intellectual 
Workers of the World to unite for the sake of the revolution. 
It is not without interest to note, among the hundred or so 
adherents, the names of Sherwood Anderson, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Waldo Frank, John Haynes Holmes (who publicly 
retracted his Communist faith on January 21, 1940"), Upton 
Sinclair, Louis Untermeyer and Oswald Garrison Villard”. 
Another appeal, sent through the pages of L’Art Libre, a 
Belgian magazine, received the approbation of twenty-six 
French writers, some of them eminent and all, in one way or 
another, favorable to the cause of the revolution.“ 


8Stefan Zweig, Romain Rolland (London, George Allen, 1921), p. 265. 
°4u dessus de la Mélée (Paris, Ollendorf, 1915). 

WQuinze ans de Combat (Paris, Rieder, 1935). 

WJbid., p. xi. 

12The Sun, January 21, 1940. 

1Quinze ans.de Combat, p. 5. 

M4] bid., p. xxiii. 
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In the mind of Romain Rolland, the cause of the revolu- 
tion became identified with the cause of Soviet Russia. In 
1925, he addressed: the Academy of Sciences of Moscow. In 
1927, in collaboration with the Communist Barbusse, he 
founded a Comité International contre le fascisme; that year 
marks the complete acceptance by Romain Rolland of the 
Soviet ideology. He became a “fellow-traveler.”"” Romain 
Rolland collaborated with Lunacharsky in the review La 
Révolution et la Culture. In 1914, as a pacifist he had con- 
temptuously called the Fatherland an idol, long ignorantly 
adored and now at last to be discarded. However, his new 
International Fatherland is not merely an idol but a god, 
and Rolland is loud in proclaiming his devotion: “Rassem- 
blement! La Patrie (notre Patrie internationale) est en dan- 
ger.” This is the tenor of a call to arms issued through 
Humanité, May 1, 1932, to all “travailleurs intellectuels et 
manuels.” It will, of course, surprise no one to find that this 
anti-militarist instantly urged France to take up arms for 
the Spanish Communists.” 


THE CONVERSION OF ANDRE GIDE 


The Communist movement was to receive, unfortunately, 
a far more powerful advocate. Romain Rolland had never 
completely recovered the prestige he had lost by his flight 
during the World War; nor was the literary genius of the 
author of Jean-Christophe universally acknowledged. It was 
not so with André Gide. The intellectual world had followed 
with a keen interest Gide’s search for a genuine spiritual dis- 
cipline. He had explored all the solutions offered to man- 
kind, and found none satisfactory: Protestantism, in La Porte 
étroite; Evangelicalism in La Symphonte pastorale; more than 


15{bid., p. xlvi. “Depuis ce temps-la, je n’ai plus cessé d’étre le compagnon de route 
de la République Soviétique, et de combattre a ses cdtés.” 

16“Patrie, idole sanglante.” Rolland’s Journal Intime, p. 153. 

1Tbid., p. 230. “Salut 4 la Révolution d’Espagne. Gloire aux combattants de 
Barcelone et d’Oviédo. Gloire au plus héroique mouvement prolétarien d’Occident.” 
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once, he seemed near Catholicism, as in the meditations of 
Nuquid et Tu. But the conclusion of each new investiga- 
tion, the end of each new path, proved disappointing and sad. 
An intolerant, inhuman Protestantism causes Alissa of La 
Porte étroite to die in utter despair, regretting her shattered 
and loveless life. Evangelicalism, without the protection of 
a guiding authority, abandoned the pastor of La Symphonie 
pastorale to all the vagaries of the imagination and the ex- 
cesses of emotionalism. ‘The hero of the L’Immoraliste, 
Michel, freeing himself gradually from the constraint of law, 
conscience and even sheer humanity, in a vain effort to realize 
in himself a Nietzschean superman, falls a helpless prey to 
unspeakable vices. Nevertheless, recourse to the authority 
of the Church offered no solution to André Gide: for the 
Church, he insisted, has, by its interpretations and adapta- 
tions, betrayed the simplicity and directness of the Gospel 
teaching. 

Baffled at every turn in his many attempts, André Gide, 
wealthy and independent, turned his efforts to socio-religious 
problems. The Catholic Church has had two thousand years 
to reform the world, André Gide once told Jacques Maritain; 
she has failed, as the present social injustices testify; she can- 
not, therefore, be the true Church. Gide’s sincerity was 
acknowledged both by enemies, like Henry Massis, and by 
many Catholic friends, such as Frangois Mauriac. Gide had 
found a new faith, Communism, and a new Church, Russia. 

The various steps leading to this conclusion are described 
in the Pages de Journal (1929-32) and the Nouvelles Pages 
de Journal (1932-35). These pages have no literary pre- 
tension; yet they make intensely interesting reading. Capital- 
ism is denounced as an injustice and a fraud; nothing is nearer 
to the diarist’s heart than the collapse of the capitalist sys- 
tem. As being allied to the capitalist social organization, 


18Pages de Journal (Paris, N.R.F., 1933), p. 140. “J’en suis venu a souhaiter de 
tout mon coeur la déroute du capitalisme et de tout ce qui tapit 4 son ombre, d’abus, 
d’injustices, de mensonges et de monstruosités.” 
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religion and the family are declared to be “the two worst 
enemies of progress.” This formula, it is true, was not new 
to Gide. He had already shocked the conservatives by his 
declaration of hatred in Les Nourritures terrestres: “Familles 
je vous hais.” The family is the obstacle to individual lib- 
erty and initiative, a fetter that must be broken. The same 
attitude may be found in the Le Retour de l’enfant prodigue, 
where Gide defends the thesis that the prodigal son should 
never have returned, because physical suffering is preferable 
to the enslavement of the mind. The Soviet workers, Gide 
thinks, have found happiness in the abolition of these two 
enemies of progress.” 

Expressions of devotion to the U. S. S. R. appear with in- 
creasing frequency in Gide’s Journal. He wants the whole 
world to know where he stands.” He has the ardor of a con- 
vert and would willingly be a martyr.” Gide justifies the 
anti-religious attitude of Soviet Russia: Christianity preaches 
subordination. . . . Belief in a future life kills progress. . . . 
Atheism alone can bring peace to the modern world.” Like 
Romain Rolland, André Gide hails with passionate hope the 
“heroes” of Barcelona. Spain will liberate its people as Rus- 
sia has done; and this liberation Gide hopes to see.” 

The “conversion” of André Gide was a staggering blow 
to intellectual conservatism in France. In January, 1935, a 
meeting was called in a room of the Union pour la Veérité, 
in Paris. André Gide had offered to defend and explain his 
new faith. At his special request, his most violent and relent- 
less enemy, Henri Massis, was invited. Around the same 
table were grouped Francois Mauriac, Jacques Maritain, 


197 bid., p. 116. 

207bid., p. 116. 

217 bid., p. 116, 

227bid., p. 119, “Et s’il fallait ma vie pour assurer le succés de I’U.R.S.S., je la don- 
nerais volontiers.” 

237 bid., pp. 156 and 169. 

247bid., pp. 71-72. “Mais surtout j’aimerais vivre assez pour voir le plan de la 
Russie réussir, et les états d’Europe contraints de s’incliner devant ce qu’ils s’obsti- 
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Ramon Fernandez, Daniel Halévy, Jean Guehenno. Charles 
du Bos, a staunch Catholic who had written the sympathetic 
Dialogue avec André Gide, was too sick to attend.* 


GIDE AND MARITAIN 


To Ramon Fernandez, Gide’s espousal of the Soviet prin- 
ciples was no surprise; it was a logical development of his 
desire for social justice, so evident in Souvenirs de la Cour 
d’Assises.” Henri Massis explained Gide’s inconstancy by 
his “extraordinaire perméabilité a l’événement, par son ex- 
treme impressionnabilité.”” Gide subscribed to that explana- 
tion. Not even M -sis doubted Gide’s sincerity of purpose. 
Jacques Maritain afessed that Gide’s conversion was “une 
chose émouvante et digne de respect.”” However, to Gide’s 
assertion that Communism was born of the failure of Catholi- 
cism to establish a just social order, Maritain gave an answer 
which, at a later date, he was to develop at length in his well- 
known work L’Humanisme intégral.” A distinction (Maritain 
argued) must be made between Catholic truth, which is 
eternal, and Catholic Churchmen, who are human and fal- 
lible. Yet their faith demands of them a continuous striving 
for perfection; and this, surely, should appeal to Gide, who 
had sought in Nietzsche a philosophy of effort and who ad- 
mired, in the feverish agitation of Soviet Russia, the applica- 
tion of a doctrine of energy. If Christianity, argues Mari- 
tain, after two thousand years of existence, has not eradicated 
social injustice, it is because society, particularly since the 
Renaissance, has rejected Christian principles and not because 
of any deficiency in these principles themselves. The Mid- 
dle Ages had come very near to realizing a perfect Christian 


25The discussion has been published in a book, André Gide et son temps (Paris, 
N. R. F. 1935). 

26Gide had been on a jury at Rouen and was deeply troubled by the seeming im- 
possibility of administering human justice. 
27 André Gide et son temps, p. 21. 


287 bid., p. 39. 
297’Humanisme intégral (Paris, Fernand Aubier, 1936), p. 50. 
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state.” Gide had stated that his adhesion to Communism was 
motivated by an intense and irresistible surge of sentiment 
quite independent of any rational process.” Particularly hard 
to bear for André Gide seems to have been his own privileged 
status.” It was, no doubt, the courteous and impersonal char- 
acter of this discussion which prevented anyone from ask- 
ing the author a very pertinent question: If his wealth (as 
he professed) was such a burden, why did he not renounce 
it? He had attributed this noble gesture to one of his imag- 
inary heroes, Michel of the L’Immoraliste; and Tolstoi, his 
master, had set a stirring example in this regard. 

M. Gabriel Marcel was the only speaker of the evening 
who expressed doubts as to the permanency of Gide’s “con- 
version.” Communism, he felt, would be, at best, but a short 
vacation.” It is disappointing to an admirer of Mauriac, to 
notice his unimpressive role in this momentous debate. 
Mauriac spoke once only, and then merely to show the devo- 
tion for Gide, which he had previously revealed in an affec- 
tionate essay.” 


THE LESSER LIGHTS 


Somewhat obscured by the great names of Romain Rolland 
and André Gide, but nevertheless active and influential, a 
host of lesser writers had followed in their footsteps. Céline, 
the truculent and Rabelaisian author of the queer Voyage au 
bout de la nuit, recipient of the much coveted Goncourt prize 
in 1934, had been adopted by the Communist party. His book 
is not essentially an instrument of political propaganda but 
it contains many propositions tinged with Communism on the 


304ndré Gide et son temps, p. 50. 

317 bid., p. 61. “Tout cela n’est pas pour moi une affaire de raisonnement. Le rai- 
sonnement ne viendra qu’ensuite corroborer le sentiment.” 

827bid. “La situation qui m’était faite dans ce monde, cette situation de privilégié, 
me paraissait intolérable.” 

337bid., p. 33. “Pour un esprit comme le sien le communisme ne saurait étre qu’une 
villégiature plus ou moins prolongée.” 

34Hommage 4 André Gide (Paris, N. R. F., 1933). 
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rights of the masses and against the mechanized and inhuman 
industrialism that Céline had observed in the factories of 
Henry Ford. 

Vildrac, the talented author of Paquebot Tenacity, had 
also proclaimed his admiration for Russia in a book called 
Russie Neuve, Voyage en U. R. S. S.* It is a dithyrambic 
appraisal of the progress accomplished by Russia between 
1929 and 1935, material progress, cultural developments, 
popular approval, complete disappearance of the homeless 
children so numerous in 1929. 

Luc Durtain, a novelist of the sociological school of 
l’Abbaye, less enthusiastic than Vildrac, wrote a very favor- 
able book on Russia, L’ Autre Europe, Moscou et sa fot.” 
Like Vildrac, Durtain had admired “the generous ardor for 
work that burns in the Soviet students.” 

Jean Guehenno, director of a well known review Vendredi 
had also made his pilgrimage to the Soviet paradise. His 
Journal d’une Révolution® dolefully recites the events lead- 
ing to the downfall of the Blum régime, which Communists 
had evidently considered as a step towards the realization of 
their dreams. André Malraux professed to have found in 
Russia a spiritual reform comparable to Christianity. The 
Soviets, he felt, had given a new meaning to suffering.” In 
his book Espoir he, too, identified himself with the aspira- 
tions of the Spanish revolutionists. 

Among the first in the firing line of Humanité and in the 
Communist committees was Barbusse. He lectured exten- 
sively in France and in the United States. His political af- 
filiations were clearly enunciated in his war novel, Le Feu. 
Unlike Romain Rolland, Barbusse favored a violent revolu- 
tion.” On the indeterminate fringe between pacifism and 


35(Paris, Emile Paul Fréres, 1937). 

36(Paris, N. R. F., 1928). 

37Quoted by Romain Rolland, of. cit. p. 89. 

38(Paris, Grasset, 1939). 

89Cf. André Gide et son temps, p. 66. 

40Cf, “L’Autre moitié du devoir,” in L’Art Libre, décembre, 1921. 
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Communism stood two writers, Victor Margueritte, who fre- 
quently used social reforms as a pretext for salacious descrip- 
tions, and Jean Giono, popular enough in the United States 
to have his books translated or adapted to the screen. Jean 
Giono delivered a scathing denunciation of war in Refus 
d’obéissance, where he confessed his previous inconsistency: 
‘Je n’ai pas eu le courage de déserter.”” 


FRENCH CATHOLICS AND THE SPANISH QUESTION 


In face of this formidable front, the Catholic opposition 
was divided. Henri Massis was battling André Gide, but 
with a too great intemperance and, if we may believe Gide, 
with mauvaise fot.” Mauriac and du Bos were perhaps too 
friendly to Gide to combat vigorously his political doctrine. 
The one outstanding and relentless foe of Communism was 
Charles Maurras; but his arguments, clouded by the ideology 
of the Action Frangaise, lost a good deal of their weight. 

To make this weakness and division worse, most of the 
Catholic writers failed to recognize the Red peril that led 
to the Franco insurrection in Spain. That they were prob- 
ably inspired by patriotic fears of a new dictatorship, friend- 
ly to Hitler and Mussolini, beyond the Pyrenees did not les- 
sen the dangers implied in that attitude. Jacques Maritain 
in his preface to a work of Mendizabal, while admitting the 
excesses of the Loyalist government, contended that they did 
not justify, according to the principles of Scholastic philoso- 
phy and theology, the course of violence taken by General 
Franco, still less the intervention of foreign groups.” He de- 
fended the legitimacy of the opposition of the Basque Cath- 
olics.“* Maritain also protested against the effort of the Span- 
ish clergy to confer upon a civil war the dignity of a holy 


41Refus d’obéissance (Paris, N. R. F., 1937), p. 12. 

42Journal, passim. 

43Alfred Mendizabal, Aux origines d’une tragédie, Préface de Jacques Maritain 
(Paris, Desclée, 1937). 

44] bid., p. 31. 
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war. Another Catholic author, Francisque Gay, deploring 
the atrocities committed by the Reds of Barcelona and 
Madrid, refused nevertheless to exonerate on that ground the 
insurrection of General Franco.“ 

Francois Mauriac defended the “Loyalists” and pointed 
to the excesses of the “Insurgents.” But the most virulent 
denunciation was to come from the pen of another Catholic 
writer, Georges Bernanos, author of the extraordinary Journal 
d’un Curé de Campagne. In Les grands cimetiéres sous la 
lune, Bernanos wrote: “La guerre d’Espagne a perdu le carac- 
tére d’une explosion du sentiment national ou chrétien,’ and 
he assailed in terms of extreme violence the Spanish hierarchy 
in general and Cardinal Gomas in particular. 


GIDE Is DISILLUSIONED 


By the time the Spanish question had been decided by the 
victory of General Franco, intellectual Communism in France 
had already lost its most famous apostle. In 1935, the Soviet 
government, in an effort to cement the sympathies of leftist 
writers and enlist them as powerful agents of Communist 
propaganda, had invited a host of them from many nations, 
including the United States, to witness and record the achieve- 
ments of the Russian revolution. André Gide, along with five 
less known French authors, eagerly accepted the offer. The 
group was entertained royally; a special railroad car was 
put at their disposal. Innumerable banquets, which Gide 
loathed, were given in his honor; his articles in the Russian 
press and his address were remunerated beyond belief. Such 
financial inducements would probably have tied securely to 
the Communist system a man less disinterested than André 
Gide; and there is little doubt that some of the glamorous 
accounts which appeared in the American press at the time 
may have been influenced by Russian liberality of a similar 


sort. 


45Francisque Gay, Dans les flammes et dans le sang (Paris, 1937). 
8Les grands cimetiéres sous la lune (Paris, Plon, 1938), p. 87. 
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André Gide, with a friend, Dabit, who knew the language, 
managed to escape the vigilance of the reception committees 
and the obsequious guides. The results of his experiences 
appeared in a courageous book: Retour de l’U. R. S.S.“ It 
exploded like a bombshell in the Communistic milieux. 
The author had foreseen that he would have to suffer at the 
hands of his former friends. With the amazing ability for 
quick volte-face peculiar to Humanité and the Daily Worker, 
André Gide, acclaimed a few months before as a genius and 
a model of integrity, “le vieux prince de la jeunesse pensante 
et cultivée,”“ became a decadent writer, bought out by the 
capitalists. His private life was subjected to insulting in- 
nuendoes. The League of young Communists withdrew from 
Gide the honorary presidency of the association; and, in a 
letter bristling with uncomplimentary epithets, accused him 
of having written his denunciation of Russia as a business 
proposition. Gide answered that it would have been good 
business not to have written the book; he might have capital- 
ized on the offers of the Soviet. The New Masses discov- 
ered that Gide was a confounded liar; although in April 
1933, the same periodical had eulogized his exacting hon- 
esty: “Nothing is so odious to him as the lie.” 

Gide felt compelled to publish his book out of devotion 
to the truth and as a duty to those whom he had misled. The 
Retour is certainly a terrible indictment against Soviet Rus- 
sia. At first, there seemed to be much to praise in the new 
social order and some evidences of a material progress. But 
Gide discovered only too quickly that this pleasanter side 
was only for the benefit of the visitors. The magnificent “parc 
de culture” in Moscow, the show-place of the nation, was 
duplicated nowhere else. Even in Moscow there were patent 
signs of backwardness. Russia appeared to be a nation of 
slaves led blindly by fear rather than by trust in her leaders. 
Individual initiative had been destroyed by the invasion of 


47 (Paris, N. R. F., 1936). 
48Jean Guehenno, of. cif., p. 44. 
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the State in all branches of business. The State, producer, 
buyer, seller, had no competitor; there was, therefore, no 
incentive for progress. Since poverty cannot be accounted 
for, as in many democratic régimes, by the greed of the 
ruling class, Russia could not be cleared of the accusation of 
gross inefficiency, indifference to human needs; or, at least, 
of inability to make the Communist system work. André 
Gide expected to find in Russia, equality of opportunity for 
all; he soon had to abandon that cherished illusion. A new 
bourgeoisie was slowly being formed by striking differences 
in salary or by privileges granted to certain classes, based not 
on personal achievements but in proportion to devotion to 
the party, or on the degree of usefulness, as a class, to the 
aims of the party. Thus the intellectual class, for its propa- 
gandizing ability, was especially favored. 

A still deeper disappointment to André Gide was the state 
of culture in Russia. What fond hopes he had entertained 
on that score along with most of the French intellectuals! In 
a speech delivered at the funeral of Gorki, soon after Gide’s 
arrival in Russia, he linked the fate of culture with the for- 
tune of the Soviet Republics.” He found, in fact, that free- 
dom of the mind and independence of research were dead. 
Happiness in Russia had no basis save in hope and ignor- 
ance.” Any critical appreciation of the daily gospel preached 
by the Communist organs was rigidly suppressed.” The 
propaganda carefully maintained by the Soviet leadership, 
fostered a childish, but invincible, superiority complex. An 
intelligent student asked Gide if in France there were schools 
and street-cars, and was incredulous to hear that Paris had 
a subway!” A disastrous system of education was destroying 
the freedom of the mind by eradicating even the desire for 


"Retour, p. 12. “Le sort de la culture est lié dans nos esprits au destin méme de 


V?U.R.S.S. Nous la défendrons.” 
507bid., p. 50. “Leur bonheur est fait d’espérance, de confiance, d’ignorance.” 


51Jbid., p. 49. “Chaque matin la Pravda leur enseigne ce qu’il sied de savoir, de 


penser, de croire.” 
527 bid., p. $4. 
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intellectual liberation.” Gide wisely concluded that Com- 
munism, a beautiful dream of equality and social justice, is 
impossible of application, not on account of local and tem- 
porary difficulties, but because it has ignored the limitations 
of human nature.™ 

André Gide, sensitive to the accusations of misinformation 
and wilful distortion of the truth hurled at him by Humanité 
and Romain Rolland, clarified and supplemented the Retour 
by publishing a second book entitled Retouches 4 mon Retour 
de ’U. R. S. 8. While the Retour dealt at length with the 
social and cultural aspects of the great failure, the Retouches 
emphasized rather the economic distress of great masses of 
the Russian population. Gide’s picture of want and waste, 
of poor workmanship and enslavement of the workers, was 
based on detailed statistics. New facts were also used to 
strengthen his account of Soviet education: he found 50,000 
primary schools as against the 62,000 in Czarist Russia. II- 
literacy was found to have greatly increased. Waifs and 
strays were seen wandering aimlessly in the very center of 
Moscow, in spite of Vildrac’s boast, in 1935, that they had 
completely disappeared. The workers’ paradise had turned 
out to be a living hell: working conditions were those of 
slaves; wages were too low to pay for any but black bread; 
an abominable system of espionage was disrupting the work- 
ers’ families. ‘‘De cet héroique et admirable peuple qui 
méritait si bien notre armour, il ne restera plus que des 
bourreaux, des profiteurs, et des victimes.” 

Just as Gide’s espousal of the Communist ideology had 
been the signal for a wave of sensational “conversions,” so 
his defection precipitated a number of “betrayals.” Disillu- 


53Jbid., p. 67. “Je doute qu’en aucun pays aujourd’hui, fut-ce dans l’Allemagne de 
Hitler, esprit soit moins libre, plus courbé, plus craintif, terrorisé.” 

54“Tbid,, p. 74. “Si ce n’est pas Staline, alors c’est l’homme, l’étre humain, qui 
décoit. Ce que l’on tentait, ce que l’on voulait, que l’on se croyait tout prés d’obtenir, 
aprés tant de luttes, tant de sang versé, tant de larmes, c’était donc au-dessus des 
forces humaines.” 

SRetouches, p. 34. 
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sionment was apparent in the very titles of some of the new 
books: De la Sainte Russie a l’U. R. S. S., by G. Friedman; 
L’U. R.S.S. telle qu’elle est, by Yvon; Mea Culpa by Céline. 


COLLAPSE 


What precipitated the débacle of the Communist Party 
in France was the “unholy alliance” of Hitler and Stalin. 
The articles in Humanité during September 1939 were an 
amusing combination of embarrassment and impudence. Rus- 
sia had once more saved the peace of the world! When Po- 
land was invaded, peace was once more saved by Russia. It 
was for the liberation of the oppressed workers that Russia 
hurled her army on Finland. But, of course, not all the Com- 
munists were so wholly lacking in common sense; Romain 
Rolland redeemed himself. In a sensational letter to Dala- 
dier, the author of 4u dessus de la Mélée promised his full- 
est support of what he now declared to be a just war. There 
were other decisive signs of the abjection into which the 
Communist party in France had fallen. One of the two Com- 
munist senators, Professor Clamamus, renounced his alle- 
giance to Moscow. The other senator was the notorious 
Cachin, a Communist of long standing, proud owner of lordly 
mansions acquired not by the sweat of his brow, but by the 
labors of thousands of misled workers who contributed their 
few francs a month to the Communist coffers. Twelve out 
of seventy-five Communist deputies resigned from the party; 
most of the others were in jail or had fled the country. Victor 
Margueritte and Jean Giono protested the unauthorized use 
of their names on a Communist Appeal for Peace directed 
to Daladier. 

On January 29, 1940, the Communist party collapsed com- 
pletely. On that day it was unanimously voted out of existence 


by the French Chamber of Deputies. 





Father Richard and His 
Printing Press 


JULIA COOLEY ALTROCCHI 


T WOULD be interesting, in this year of the five hun- 
] dredth anniversary of printing, to take note of a few of 

the contributions of the Catholic Church to the cultural 
activities of printing presses on this continent. It is more 
than a little significant, for instance, that the very first print- 
ing press set up in the Americas was established under the 
auspices of Bishop Zumarraga in Mexico City in the year 
1534, and that the oldest book of the Americas, Doctrina 
Breve Muy Provechosa de las Cosas que Pertenecen a la Fe 
Catolica y a Nostra Cristiandad, was a product of this press. 
Naturally enough, the printing presses on our Eastern sea- 
board began to speak under Protestant Puritan influences. On 
the Pacific seaboard, the influence, contrariwise, was Catholic. 


PIONEER PRINTING IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


In the Middle West, it was again Catholic; and it was a 
priest who inaugurated one of the most interesting presses. 
This was Detroit’s first newspaper press, as dramatic a little 
implement as ever chattered with lead lips. It spoke briefly 
but very eloquently from its silver font for the Church, for 
Michigan Territory and for the free American people. Yet 
it was, perhaps, the only press to be captured and enslaved for 
a few spectacular weeks by a British General, for the issuance 
of a proclamation to subject Americans! 

The foster-father of this press was one of Detroit’s pic- 
turesque post-Cadillac pioneers, missionary priest, educator, 
member of the Territorial Legislature, third delegate from 
Michigan Territory to Congress, one of the founders of the 
University of Michigan and of the Michigan Historical So- 
ciety, book-collector (his unique library held three thousand 
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volumes), church-builder, city-builder, state-builder and all- 
round splendid, popular good man—Father Gabriel Richard. 
Pictures and statues of him show a shrewd twinkle in the eyes 
and an understanding smile on his face which go far towards 
explaining his great popularity. Yet Father Richards could 
rise to volcanic heights of anger.’ 

Father Richard’s life was charged with drama from his 
exciting youth to the end. Born at Saintes, France,’ on 
October 15, 1764, educated at Angers, accepted into the Con- 
gregation of St. Sulpice in Paris, he was swept inevitably 
into the tide of the French Revolution, in the course of which 
he almost lost his life. For the story goes that, overhearing 
some soldiers asking for him outside of his house one day, 
and realizing that they meant Bastille business, he jumped out 
of a rear window. As he landed on the ground, an ingratiat- 
ing feminine neighbor threw at him a teapot which broke 
on his cheek, leaving a red gash and a permanent scar. Father 
Richard, closely pursued, rounded a corner and jumped into 
a ditch where some men, with whom he was on friendly terms, 
were digging. The loan of a vest, a shirt and a shovel 
effected the quick-change into a ditch-digger, and the soldiers 
passed by without discovering the cassock-wearer. Father 
Richard was eventually able to make his escape to America. 

He became a professor of mathematics at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Maryland, then removed to the more difficult mission- 
field in Illinois, a successor to Father Pierre Gibault, im- 
mortalized as a friend and helper of George Rogers Clark 


1A certain Mr. Dolsen vividly writes in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections, Vol. XXVIII, of an excommunication decree that he heard Father Richard 
deliver from the pulpit of Ste. Anne’s against one of his parishioners who refused to 
leave a second wife while the first was still living: “I never heard such a curse uttered 
before or since. It rings in my ears still. He cursed Labadie when he was awake 
and asleep; when he was well and when he was ill; lying down or standing up; 
eating or fasting; cursed his head, body and soul; and condemned him to hell ever- 
lasting.” 

2Sketches of Father Richard’s life, from which this fused sketch is drawn, appear in: 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, Vol. XVIII, and in Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections, Vols. XIII, XXVIII and XXXV. 
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in Alice of Old Vincennes. In 1798, Father Richard made 
his way to Detroit, where, in a wide, surrounding territory, 
he became one of the chief influences, for thirty-four years, 
and the strongest living bond between the large French popu- 
lation and the slowly but steadily growing American settle- 
ment. He brought the first piano to Michigan and the first 
organ, “whose pipes the Indians stole, returned when they 
suspected the Great Spirit was angry.” 

Almost as soon as he arrived, Father Richard began build- 
ing the little log church of Ste. Anne close to the site of 
Cadillac’s chapel dedicated a hundred years before to that 
same favorite French patroness saint. In 1805, the log town 
of Detroit, touched off by a spark from a baker’s fire, burned 
to the ground. It was to this fact, indirectly, that Detroit 
owed its first educational printing press, for Father Richard, 
shortly afterward, journeyed east to raise funds for establish- 
ing a school and rebuilding the church. It was natural that 
he should return to the site of his former labors, Maryland. 
The “hand-press of the hand lever type’* was purchased in 
Baltimore and was brought back with its equipment, in charge 
of James M. Miller, a printer from Utica. 

Briefly to continue the sketch of Father Richard’s life, 
before returning to the press and its work, his school was 
successfully established, although his stone church was not 
completed until many years later. In 1812, as is well known, 
the British General Brock entered Detroit and Governor Hull 
surrendered the city. The press was commandeered and 
Father Richard, who showed his sympathies towards the op- 
pressed Americans altogether too freely, was hustled across 
the river to Sandwich, a captive. There he was able to use 
his great influence with the Indians to stop the torture of some 
of the American prisoners. On his release and the return of 
Detroit to American rule, Father Richard bought large 
quantities of bread for distribution to the war-thinned people. 


8Time, October 25, 1937, “For Father Richard.” 
‘George B. Catlin, The Story of Detroit. 
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In 1882, Father Richard ran for Congress in a lively contest 
and defeated Gen. John R. Williams and Maj. John Biddle, 
brother of the famous financier, Nicholas Biddle of Phila- 
delphia. In this office, he was responsible for putting through 
bills of appropriation for building the Fort Gratiot Road, 
the Pontiac and Grand River roads and the famous Chicago 
Road whose line is followed almost exactly today by Route 12. 

Father Richard’s prayer on opening the Territorial Con- 
gress has been often quoted and remains eloquently applicable 
to this day, a prayer expressing the hope that “the legislature 
would make laws for the people and not for themselves.” 

When the great cholera epidemic of 1832 struck Detroit, 
Father Richard became, as might have been expected, tireless 
in his devotion to the sick. Contracting the disease from 
one of his patients, he died on September 13, 1832. To his 
funeral people came from all parts of Michigan Territory. 
Such a crush had never before been seen in Detroit nor such 
an impressive funeral. (Needless to say, there was another 
outbreak of the cholera immediately afterwards!) 

The Detroit Courter published this simple but significant 
tribute by Charles Cleland in 1833: 

Though a European by birth, Father Richard was an American in feeling, 
always evincing a firm attachment to American institutions and republican 
principles. The influence he exerted and the part which he took in the late 
war, that of 1812, evinced in an eminent degree the extent of his patriotism 
and the value he placed on American liberty.® 

To return to the printing press. The very first item which 
seems to have been struck off was, significantly enough, in the 
field of education, a book obviously for use in Father Rich- 
ard’s school, The Child’s Spelling Book; or Michigan In- 
structor. This was issued on August 1, 1809. 

The second known publication from Father Richard’s press 
was Michigan’s first newspaper, The Michigan Essay and 
Impartial Observer. Up to this time, apparently, news had 
been dispensed in the picturesque town-crier manner by one 


5Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XXXV. 
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Theophilus Mettez who stood on the street corner and pro- 
claimed interesting events. Father Richard’s printed substi- 
tute was impressed on paper brought from Baltimore. There 
were four pages of 914 by 16 inches, with four columns to each 
page. There are only four copies of this first of the nine issues 
in existence. One belonged to Mr. H. E. Baker of The De- 
trott Tribune. Another, which, through the courtesy of Miss 
G. B. Krum, I have seen and read, forms a part of the famous 
Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library. 
A column and a half is written in French, the rest is in 
English. The first paragraph of announcements and terms may 
be of interest, and a few items taken from this first issue may 
serve to give the flavor of the paper and the era just preceding 
the War of 1812, and to point certain significant parallels with 
or divergences from the War of 1940: 


MICHIGAN ESSAY 
Or, THE IMPARTIAL OBSERVER 
Detroit, Territory of Michigan, Printed and Published by James M. Miller 


Vol. I. Thursday, August 31, 1809. No. I. 


Terms of the 
Michigan Essay. 

It will be published every Thursday and handed to City Subscribers at 
5 dollars per annum. Payable half yearly in advance. 

Other Subscribers, resident in any part of the Territory of Michigan, 
or Upper Canada, 4 dollars and 50 cents, delivered at the Office,—to be 
paid in advance. 

Distant Subscribers who receive their papers by mail: 4 dollars—in ad- 


vance. 
Advertisements, not exceeding a square, inserted 3 weeks for I dollar and 
50 cents. For every subsequent insertion 25 cents. All advertisements must 


be accompanied by the cash. 


Foreign Intelligence 
Salem, July 22. 


“Arrived at Beverly, last evening, schr. Augusta Stickney in 33 days from 


Bayonne. 
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“On the 28th April, the emperor of Russia informed the Austrian minister 
that, as the Austrians had attacked the duchy of Warsaw, he considered 
himself at war with Austria, and that all diplomatic relations between the 
two countries had ceased. 

“From Petersburgh, May 13, we learn that the Russian troops had re- 
ceived orders to penetrate into the Austrian provinces. 

“The American national brig, Syren, had arrived at L’Orient from Balti- 
more, with dispatches. 

“From the London Morning Chronicle: The appointment of Mr. Jackson 
to the American mission has excited general surprise and much regret to 
those who are anxious for the removal of the misunderstanding subsisting 
between this government and that of the United States. The grounds of 
these feelings it is impossible to explain, without animadverting upon the 
character of an individual, which is always a very unpleasant task. But we 
are sure, that if either Mr. L.... or Mr. G.... had been sent upon this 
mission a very different result might have been expected. 

“Extract from Liverpool, 6th June: It will certainly be advisable to be 
informed, previous to the shipment of any goods, the result of Mr. Jack- 
son’s embassy to America, he having failed so far to supersede Mr. Erskine, 
who so far exceeded his powers of instruction, that the British government 
will not ratify the stipulations he had entered into with the United States. 
Mr. Erskine is, of course, recalled, and the general opinion here is, we shall 
unquestionaby have war with America. Tar, which sold 3 months ago for 
£4 per barrel may now be bought for 17s 6d and tobacco which brought 
2s 3d for 22d—such is the depression of all kinds of American produce. 

“American Prisoners in South America. 

“Capt. Fitch of the schr. Amiable from Carthagena, informs that while 
at that place he visited the American prisoners, who were captured in the 
expedition of Miranda (?) and found them in the most wretched condition; 
part in double irons and close confinement, and the rest at hard labour upon 
the public works, chained two and two. They informed Captain Fitch they 
had received a very handsome donation from the inhabitants of Kingston, 
Jamaica, which proved a very salutary relief. Also, that those who were 
British born subjects, from the interference of the government of Jamaica, 
had been taken out of irons and would be shortly restored to liberty. We 
understand that Capt. Fitch has brought a memorial from those unfortunate 
and deluded men to the government of the United States, praying their in- 
terference and protection. 

“From Dutch Papers: Several American vessels have been stopped by 
the English . . . and sent for England, notwithstanding their clearance being 


for Swedish ports. 
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“The Syren has arrived at New York from Bordeaux; in this vessel Captain 
Coales, formerly secretary to Mr. Jefferson, and who carried dispatches to 
our minister in Europe, has returned; he has proceeded to the seat of govern- 
ment. 

“The British army has again changed its commander in chief; the earl of 
Harrington is to succeed Sir David Dundas. Lord Harrington served in 
America under Howe and Cornwallis.” 


It would be interesting to dig a little deeper into the subject 
and to discover why so interesting a paper, conducted under 
the auspices of a man so popular as Father Richard, failed to 
flourish. The reasons given by G. B. Catlin are probably 
correct, “that the sparsity of population and the irregularity 
of the mails” were too unfavorable at the outset. We have 
evidence that the work of Father Richard’s press did not 
cease, however, with the death of The Impartial Observer. 
The machine was sufficiently alive to print a prayer-book of 
seventy-three pages, Neuvaine a l’Honneur de St. Frangots 
Xaxier, besides “tracts and prayer-books, set in English type 


but in the French.and Indian dialect used at the several mis- 


sions at various points around the great lakes,’”*® as well as the 


territorial laws in French and English, and the famous and 
dramatic proclamation of Gen. Brock to his temporarily 
subject Americans. 

The first printer who had come over the mountains with 
Father Richard in 1810 was succeeded in the following year 
by Aaron Coxshaw and he, in turn, in 1812 by Theophilus 
Mettez, who, no doubt, was forced to do the unwelcome work 
of proclamation-printing for Gen. Brock. The press seems 
to have functioned until 1818. 

The second Michigan newspaper, The Detroit Gazette, was 
first issued on July 25, 1817.". In 1820, the publishers, John 
P. Sheldon and Ebenezer Reed sadly observed in their pub- 
lication: 


SMichigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XIII, pp. 490, 491; “Rev. Gabriel 
Richard and His Printing Press.” 
TJohn Clyde Oswald: Printing in the Americas. Gregg Pub. Co., New York. 
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We have in the City of Detroit 82 subscribers, at River Raisin 17, in 
other parts of the Territory 19; total 118 subscribers in Michigan Territory; 
2 subscribers in Upper Canada and 32 in different parts of the Union. 
Total subscribers 152. Not one of the advertisements have [sic] been paid 
for, and only ninety subscribers have paid for the paper. 


The Detroit Gazette foundered in 1830 and was shortly suc- 
ceeded by the famous Detroit Free Press. 

But the ancestral newspaper of Detroit will long be re- 
membered as the creation of that learned and devout and 
amiable man, Father Gabriel Richard.’ There is small doubt 
that Father Richard approached his work in the reverent 
spirit of Gutenberg himself who ended his Catholtcon, printed 
at Mainz in 1460, thus: 


With the help of Omnipotent God, at Whose very nod the tongues of 
infants are made eloquent, and Who often reveals to the humble what He 
withholds from the wise, this excellent book, Catholicon, has been printed 
in the goodly city of Mainz, in the glorious German nation (which, by the 
Grace of God, the Almighty has deigned to prefer and exalt above other 
nations of the earth by gracious gift and so lofty a light of genius), and it has 
been brought to completion in the year of our Lord’s incarnation, 1460, 
not by means of reed, stylus, or quill, but with the miraculous and harmonious 
concurrence of punches and types cast in moulds. Hence to Thee, O Holy 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be praise and honor given. 


Could such words be pre-applied to all modern enterprises 
of printing, they would shortly change the spirit of the world. 


WY 
TAS 


8Researchers who may wish to study the question of the until-recently-undisputed 
priority of Father Richard’s press are referred to Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie’s book, 
Early Printing in Michigan, Chicago, 1931, to which Miss Gertrude B. Krum of the 
Detroit Public Library has called my attention and which interestingly reveals a still 
earlier though more obscure press; to an article in The Detroit Free Press of May 30, 
1888 (reprinted in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XIII, pp. 490, 
491), which discusses the proclamation of Lt. Gov. Hamilton signed at Detroit in 
1777; and to John Clyde Oswald’s Printing in the Americas, Gregg Pub. Co., N. Y. C. 





Racial Theories in Germany 
from Herder to Hitler 


CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL 


OR more than a hundred years, German publicists have 

been busy composing a national epic in honor of the 

achievements of Nordic peoples, and as early as the 
opening decades of the nineteenth century, a “mystic cult,” 
devoted to Nordic traditions, sprang up in Germany.’ To 
the members of this cult, Germany came to represent “above 
everything else an ethnic idea.’” Race became the master 
clue which they offered to the world as the correct inter- 
pretation of history. 


KANT, HEGEL, HERDER AND FICHTE 


In order to trace the development of this theory of Teu- 
tonic superiority, one must go back to the philosopher of 
Konigsberg, Immanuel Kant. From Kant the Germans im- 


acs 


bibed the gospel of moral duty, a gospel that had an “in- 
vigorating ring” but one which could not prove an infallible 


‘According to Professor John Dewey, “patriotism, national feeling, and national 
consciousness are common enough facts. But nowhere save in Germany, in the earlier 
nineteenth century, have these sentiments and impulses been transformed by deliber- 
ate nurture into a mystic cult.” German Philosophy and Politics (N. Y., 1915), pp. 
81-82. In this connection it is interesting to note the opposite view that was held by 
Sir William Hamilton. In a review, published in March, 1831, he remarked as fol- 
lows concerning the lack of national feeling in Germany: “With the purest identity 
of origin, the Germans have shown always the weakest sentiment of nationality. 
Descended from the same ancestors, speaking a common language, unconquered by 
a foreign enemy, and once the subjects of a general government, they are the only 
people in Europe who have passively allowed their national unity to be broken down, 
and submitted, like cattle, to be parcelled and reparcelled into flocks, as suited the 
convenience of their shepherds. The same unpatriotic apathy is betrayed in their 
literary as in their political existence. In other countries taste is perhaps too ex- 
clusively national; in Germany it is certainly too cosmopolite.” Discussions on 
Philosophy and Literature (London, 1853), p. 204. 

*Blache, Vidal de la, in Histoire de France (Paris, 1903, ed. by E. Lavisse), vol. 


i, p. 58. 
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guide to action because there was no specific list of duties to 
be performed. Moreover, the motive actuating the per- 
formance of any duty was a matter of the “inner conscious- 
ness,” and such performance should not be dependent upon 
any anticipated results.* Thus, if the State should prescribe 
certain courses of action in order to make subject-matter 
for this gospel which of itself was ‘devoid of content,” then 
the individuals who make up the State should obey without 
question. In this way, national duties take on the aspect of 
a categorical imperative.‘ 

The implications that were inherent in Kant’s doctrine of 
moral duty were given significant development by Hegel 
in his idea of the State. To Hegel the State was the “abso- 
lute reality, and the individual himself has objective ex- 
istence .. . only in his capacity as a member of the State.” 
Furthermore, the State is really the handiwork of God. Thus: 


The march of God in history is the cause of the existence of states; their 
foundation in the power of reason realizing itself as will. Every state, what- 
ever it be, participates in the divine essence. The State is not the work of 
human art; only Reason could produce it.® 


It was not difficult for patriotic Germans to combine 
Hegel’s exaltation of the idea of the State with Kant’s idea 
of moral duty, and thus inculcate a national sentiment that 
would be akin to religious devotion. And in addition to 
these factors that were strengthening German nationalism, 
we have also to estimate the influence of a long line of Ger- 
man intellectuals who repeated with increasing insistence the 
dictum that world-leadership belonged to the Teutonic race. 


8Dewey, J. German Philosophy and Politics, pp. 50-51. 

‘Ibid, pp. 52ff; Boutroux, E. Philosophy and War (London, 1916). 

5Quoted in Dewey, op. cit., pp. 110-111; see also Mackintosh, R. Hegel and 
Hegelianism (N. Y. 1903); Morris, G. S. Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and of 
History (Chicago, 1887). Professor J. H. Muirhead, in his study entitled German 
Philosophy in Relation to the War (London, 1917), pp. 3-39, discounts the idea that 
German militarism was derived from the teachings of Kant, Fichte and Hegel. Of 
the same opinion is Professor Victor Basch. See his volume, Les Doctrines Politiques 
des Philosophes Classiques de Allemagne (Paris, 1927). 
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The first of these intellectuals whom we need consider is 
Herder, whose writings helped not only to create a national 
spirit in Germany but also served as a stimulant to Teutonic 
pride of race. To Herder it seemed obvious that Germany 
had been the bulwark that had saved civilization from bar- 
barian inroads, and in his Outlines of a Philosophy of the 
History of Man, he remarks as follows upon the role of the 
German Nation: “We now come to the people, who, by 
their size and strength of body; their enterprising, bold, and 
persevering spirit in war... with their extensive conquests 
. . . have contributed more than any other race to the weal 
and woe of this quarter of the Globe.” Furthermore, when 
the German nations 
had embraced Christianity, they fought for it, as for their kings and nobility. 
... Lo their fame likewise it must be said, that they stood as a living wall 
against the irruptions of later barbarians, and repelled the mad rage of Huns, 
Hungarians, Mungals, and Turks. By them, too, the greater part of Europe 
was not only conquered, planted, and modelled, but covered and protected ; 
otherwise, it could never have produced what has appeared in it.® 


A more important contributor to the development of Teu- 
tonism in Germany was the philosopher Johann Fichte 
(1762-1814). In his Addresses to the German Nation, deliv- 
ered in Berlin during the winter of 1807-1808, Fichte pre- 
sented a glowing picture of German achievement in the past, 
and he exhorted his audience to carry on these great tradi- 
tions despite present misfortunes or future trials. Published 
at a time when French dominance of Prussia was complete, 
these Addresses were a powerful factor in the creation of 
that national spirit which appeared for the first time in the 
War of Liberation of 1813-1815.’ 

First of all, Fichte assured his audience of the exceptional 
qualities of the German language which “has been alive ever 


6(London, 1800, trans. by T. O. Churchill), pp. 477-481; Seilliére, E. Le Comte de 
Gobineau et L’Aryanisme Historique (Paris, 1903), pp. xxvii-xxviii. 
"Fichte, J. G. Adresses to the German Nation (Chicago, 1922, trans. by R. F. Jones 


and G. H. Turnbull), p. xix. 
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since it first issued from the force of nature, whereas the 
other Teutonic races speak a language which has movement 
on the surface only but is dead at the root.’* Next, Fichte 
made bold to announce the following emphatic warning and 
prophecy: 


If you continue in your dullness and helplessness, all the evils of serfdom 
are awaiting you; deprivations, humiliations, the scorn and arrogance of the 
conqueror. ... If, on the other hand, you bestir yourselves and play the man, 
you will continue in a tolerable and honorable existence. . . . You will see in 
spirit the German name rising by means of this generation to be the most 
glorious among all peoples; you will see this nation the regenerator and 
re-creator of the world.° 


Fichte concludes with the following appeal to Germans to 
rise on behalf of mankind: 


A solemn appeal comes to you even from foreign countries, in so far as they 
still understand themselves even to the slightest extent. . . . These souls, and 
in them the whole of modern humanity, count upon you. If you perish... 
then there perishes together with you every hope of the whole human race for 
salvation from the depths of its miseries.?° 


HISTORIANS AND ECONOMISTS 


Friedrich von Schlegel (1772-1829) shared Fichte’s belief 
in the essential superiority of the Teutonic race, and in his 
Philosophy of History he frequently contrasted the degen- 
erate Romans with the more virile Teutons. To his mind 


8Ibid., p. 68. 

%Jbid., p. 253. 

10Fichte, J. G. Addresses to the German Nation, p. 268. With reference to these 
fervid passages, George Brandes remarks that, in them, “Teutonic national arrogance 
lay dormant.” The Romantic School in Germany, pp. 298-99. Dr. H. C. Engelbrecht 
in his important monograph, Johann Gottlieb Fichte (N. Y. 1933), pp. 153, 155, indi- 
cates the broad and tolerant sweep of Fichte’s gospel of German nationalism: 
“Fichte’s nationalism was ideal. It embraced a country which did not exist except as 
a hope, that is, an idealized, united Germany. . . . Fichte is merely a lukewarm 
patriot in relation to the Germany of his day, but he is an enthusiastic patriot in 
relation to the Germany which is to be. . . .The Germany of the future was to be 
a republic of free people, ruled by wise and intelligent men of its own choice, unified 
in government, in culture, in language, eager to perform its duty to the rest of man- 
kind, and throbbing with pride and joy in the knowledge of national greatness.” 
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it was incontestable that the general result of the migrations 
of the northern tribes into the German Empire was “most 
salutary,” and he was confident that the “mixture of the 
Germanic tribes with the degenerate population of Rome 
... Was productive of the mightiest and most beneficial con- 
sequences.’ 

When the outstanding German romanticists had passed 
away, the cause of Teutonism did not lack ardent promoters, 
for now, economists, historians, anthropologists and philoso- 
phers rallied under its banner. The most distinguished of 
the economists who labored for German advancement was 
Friedrich List, who announced in his National System of 
Political Economy, that nationality was the basis of his pro- 
posed system.” He believed that the existing order in Europe 
should be modified in favor of a nationalistic one which 
would permit a more unrestricted expression of racial genius. 
With reference to the Teutonic race, List believed also that 
it possessed a special aptitude for the development of power 
and wealth.”* 

Another economist who was imbued with the idea of Teu- 
tonic transcendence was Karl Marx, whose pride of race 
overcame his internationalist sympathies. In his Revolution 
and Counter Revolution, written in 1851-52, Marx expressed 
decided disapproval of the efforts of the peoples of Bohemia 
and Croatia to break away from Austrian rule. National 
self-determination was not feasible for such inferior ethnic 
elements which for centuries had been exploited by the more 


11(London, 1888, trans. by J. B. Robertson), pp. 310, 348, 359. 

12(N. Y. 1909, trans. by S. S. Lloyd), p. xliii. 

3Simar, T. Etude Critique sur la Formation de la Doctrine des Races au XVIle 
Siecle et son Expansion au X1Xe Siécle (Brussels, 1922), pp. 119ff; Hankins, F. H. 
The Racial Basis of Civilization (N. Y. 1926), p. 62; Gide, C. and Rist, C. History 
of Economic Doctrines (London, 1915), pp. 266ff. With reference to the attitude of 
List, Jules Domergue observes: “In spite of all the vexations that he encountered 
in his native land, List remained, all his life, profoundly German, and his work had 
no other aim than the elevation of Germany.” L’Evangile de M. de Bismarck 
(Paris, 1884), p. 6. 
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“energetic” Teutonic races. This absorption and exploitation 
was simply in accordance with historical laws, through the 
operation of which the civilization of Western Europe “had 
been spread in the east of that continent.” It was futile, there- 
fore, for these Bohemians and Croatians to rebel against 
time-honored social laws and dream “that history would 
retrograde a thousand years in order to please a few phthisical 
bodies of men.” They should at once cease all resistance and 
“allow this process of dissolution and absorption by their 
stronger neighbors to complete itself.” 

The part played by German historians in the creation of 
an aggressive nationalism is well known. Schmoller believed 
that “without their co-operation the Empire could never 
have been set upon its feet,” and Lord Acton gave testimony 
as to the effect of their teaching upon German thought. 
“They brought history into touch with the nation’s life,” 
he observed, “and gave it an influence it had never possessed 
out of France; and won for themselves the making of opin- 
ions mightier than laws.”” 

As early as 1840, German historians were expressing their 
dislike for things French. In the previous decade, Edgar 
Quinet had noticed in Germany a feeling of “unbounded 
bitterness” against France, and Teutonic historians were 
soon fanning this flame. In the opinion of Professor Guilland 


it was 


the historians who brought on the Gallophobe movement. From that time on 
[1840] they lost no opportunity of reviving patriotic recollections. In 1845 
they celebrated the thousandth anniversary of the Treaty of Verdun, a 
particularly national date, for it was from that time that Germany had an 
existence separate from that of France. The Prussian Government took 


14(Chicago, 1907, ed. by Eleanor Marx Eveling), pp. 91, 137-38; Bober, M. M. Karl 
Marx’s Interpretation of History (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 68-69. 

Quoted in Guilland, A. Modern Germany and Her Historians (London, 1915), 
p. 9; Lord Acton, “German Schools of History,” English Historical Review, Jan., 1886, 
pp. 1-42; Gooch, G. P. History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (N. Y., 
1913), chaps. i-viii. 

16Heath, R. Edgar Quintet (London, 1881), p. 127. 
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advantage of that occasion to establish a national history prize, which was 
called definitely the Verdun Prize. The national historians on their part 
founded a “National Historical Review,” which they placed under the aegis 
of this glorious anniversary.” 


The most extreme and possibly the most influential of the 
German historians who helped to swell the chorus of trium- 
phant Teutonism was Heinrich von Treitschke. Until 1866, 
Treitschke was classed as a Liberal, and was opposed to the 
policy of Bismarck, in whom he saw “a sort of Polignac”’ 
who seeks war as a “counter-irritant to internal troubles.” 
He also declared that “whatever new and fruitful work has 
been done in the nineteenth century is the work of Lib- 
eralism.’””* The Austro-Prussian conflict of 1866 completely 
changed his viewpoint. The Prussian victory at Sadowa 
“was the crowning event of his life. On the next morning 
Treitschke found himself a new man. From the political 
point of view he definitely severed his connection with the 
Liberals and was entirely converted to the Prussian policy.” 
In his lectures on Politics, Treitschke loudly proclaims the 
superior merits of the Teutonic race, and also of the Prus- 
sian state. The State he defines as 


the people, legally united as an independent entity. .. . The State is the highest 
thing in the external society of man; above it there is nothing at all in the 
history of the world. . . . To care for its power is the highest duty of the 
State. . .. Of all political weaknesses that of feebleness is the most abominable 
and despicable: it is the sin against the Holy Spirit of politics.” 


1’Modern Germany and Her Historians, p. 37. In this same connection, Fisher, 
H. A. L., remarks: “The true historical awakening of Germany sprang out of the 
Napoleonic wars, and the movement has never lost all traces of its origin. From 
Niebuhr and Savigny downwards every German historian has made it part of his 
professio fidei to denounce the French Revolution and all its works, and to explain 
the evil which comes of pouring Jacobin wine into the holy vessel of Teutonic civiliza- 
tion.” Studies in History and Politics (Oxford, 1920), p. 114. 

18Guilland, op. cit., pp. 254ff; Hausrath, A. Treitschke, His Life and Works (Lon- 
don, 1914), pp. 9-138. 

19Guilland, op. cit., p. 270; Treitschke, H. von. Politics (N. Y., 1916, trans. by B. 
Dugdale and T. de Bille, introd. by A. J. Balfour), vol. I, pp. vii-xliii; Schiemann, T. 
Heinrich von Treitschkes Lehr-und Wanderjahre, 1834-1867 (Leipzig, 1898). 

20Politics, vol. I, p. 3. 
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HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE 


To Treitschke it was obvious that the German State was 
a thing apart from all others: the German people who com- 
prised this States possessed the sum of all virtues. The Dutch, 
“once courageous,” have “deteriorated physically as well as 
morally by becoming mere money-grabbers.”” The Ameri- 
cans are probably worse: “In America the weakness of law, 
combined with the reckless and anarchical temper of the 
nation, lead to methods which have something imposing in 
their very vileness.’”” 

The English are decidedly deficient. There is a “want of 
chivalry in the English character,” which forcibly strikes 
“the simple fidelity of the German nature.” Besides, it is an 
historical fact that England always turns “a deaf ear on 
principle to generous ideas.” There are many serious de- 
fects in the character of the Russians, and he regards it as 
an established fact that the Slav “is far more easily swayed 


by his passions than the Teuton.” The Russian “lacks moral 
discipline rather than intelligence.’ It is the misfortune of 
the French people to be less “reasonable” and less “free” 
than the Teutons, and because of successive coups d’état they 


9925 


have lost their “instinct for legality” and “standard of right. 
Even the political allies of Germany, the Italians, failed to 
compare with the Teuton. Esthetically, the Italians have 
fallen very low, for they have become a nation of dilettantes 
who discover “beauty only in the ankle of a ballerina or 
the throat of a prima-donna.” Also, “the Latin has no feel- 
ing for the beauty of a forest; when he takes his repose in it 
he lies upon his stomach, while we [Germans] rest upon our 
backs.” 


217bid., vol. I, pp. 50-51. 
227bid., vol. II, pp. 292-93, 294. 
237 bid., vol. II, pp. 394-95, 614. 
247 bid., vol. II, p. 139. 

257bid., vol. I, pp. 66, 128. 
26Jbid., vol. I, pp. 51, 206. 
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To Treitschke, the State is power because its highest duty 
is its self-preservation, and self-preservation is maintained by 
power. Power, however, is only a means, not an end; its 
exercise can be justified only with reference to some end. In 
Germany, the existence of power could be justified because, 
without it, German culture would perish, and this culture is 
unique. The united national State of which Treitschke so 
ardently writes, must not be conceived of as strictly bound 
by the canons of what is termed international law. Public 
and private morals are on different planes and must be differ- 
ently judged. For instance: 


It is a further consequence of the essential sovereignty of the State that it 
can acknowledge no arbiter above it, and must ultimately submit its legal 
obligations to its own verdict. . .. When Prussia broke the Treaty of Tilsit 
the civil law would have pronounced her wrong, but who would dare assert 
that she was guilty now? Not the French themselves. This applies to interna- 
tional treaties less devoid of all morality than that which Prussia was com- 
pelled to conclude with France. Every State reserves to itself the right to be 
judge of its own treaties.”” 


The principle that the State is the final arbiter as to the 
extent and applicability of its obligations assumes its corollary 
that the State can proceed to any length in effecting the 
breach of these obligations. That is, when it sees fit, the 
government of any State, may wage war without any refer- 
ence to a higher tribunal. And to Treitschke, war seemed 
both natural and necessary. Thus: 


Without war no State could be. All those we know arose through war, and 
the protection of their members by armed force remains their primary and 
essential task. .. . The laws of human thought and of human nature forbid 
any alternative, neither is one to be wished for. .. . The great strides which 
civilization makes against barbarism and unreason are only made actual by the 
sword. . . . Most undoubtedly war is the one remedy for an ailing, nation.” 


The influence of Treitschke upon German thought and 
action has been variously evaluated. Prof. Charles Seymour, 


27 Politics, vol. I, p. 96. 
*87bid., vol. I, pp. 51-52, 65. 
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in discussing Treitschke’s great influence in Germany, re- 
marks: “His audience was enormous and among certain 
classes, not the least influential, his ideas were accepted with- 
out question.”” There were some publicists and historians, 
however, who discounted the influence of Treitschke upon 
the German people generally. Professor Munroe Smith did 
not believe that “Treitschke’s theories of the state and of war 
have appreciably affected the conduct of Germany,’ Presi- 
dent Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale University, doubted whether 
Treitschke was “in any large degree responsible for the pres- 
ent-day German attitude towards England and the English” ;” 
and finally, Sidney Whitman, whose intimate knowledge of 
Germany dated back many decades, made the following 
pertinent observation: “I am in a position to cite Professor 
Hans Delbriick as my authority for the statement that 
Treitschke’s influence has been on the wane for some time; 
that he is no longer actual in the present; that he is old 
fashioned.” 


LE COMTE ARTHUR DE GOBINEAU 


While it is undeniable that German historians like 
Treitschke did have some influence with reference to the 
development of the idea of Teutonic superiority, it is none 
the less true that other intellectuals made significant contri- 
butions. 

Many years before the accents of Heinrich von Treitschke 
were heard in behalf of Teutonism, an interesting anthropolo- 
gist, Count Arthur de Gobineau, was busily engaged upon 
a book that would explain the surpassing qualities of the 
Teutons in terms of better racial stock. This study from the 
pen of Count Gobineau was entitled an Essai sur L’Inégalité 
des Races Humaines, and it constituted “an enthusiastic paean 


2The Diplomatic Background of the War (New Haven, 1916), p. 103. 
3°The Bookman, December, 1914, pp. 456-57. 

31Yale Review, January, 1915, p. 246. 

32Fortnightly Review, October, 1914, pp. 563-64. 
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in favor of so-called superior races and a merciless condemna- 
tion of those styled inferior.” Gobineau’s writings were but 
the reflection of his personal prejudices. Democracy he de- 
spised. The ancien régime, with its basis of social subordina- 
tion, strongly appealed to Gobineau, and he felt strangely 
out of place in the new order of things. He was, said Albert 
Sorel, “un vrai gentilhomme du dix-huitiéme siécle.”™ In 
his introduction to his Essai, Gobineau clearly states his point 
of view: 


Recognizing that both strong and weak races exist, I preferred to examine 
the former, to analyze their qualities, and especially to follow them back to 
their origins. By this method I convinced myself at last that everything great, 
noble, and fruitful in the works of man on this earth, in science, art, and 
civilization, derives from a single starting point, is the development of a 
single germ and the result of a single thought; it belongs to one family alone, 
the different branches of which have reigned in all the civilized countries 
of the universe. 


To Gobineau it was apparent that the negro is the lowest 
type of the human species, and though the yellow races are 
“clearly superior to the black,” yet ‘“‘no civilized society could 
be created by them.” The white race is “more courageous 
and ideal” than other races, and is endowed with a unique 
“energetic intelligence” that has made possible its high 
achievements. The lesson of history “shows us that all civiliza- 
tions derive from the white race, that none can exist without 
its help.”** The most important branch of the white race is 
the Aryan-German, and in his ardent description of this super- 
man we perceive at once the pink-and-white Nordic of cur- 
rent literature. To this blond race the world owes an endur- 
ing debt, for it saved for civilization those elements. which 
were worth the saving. Where the Germanic element has 
never penetrated, “our special kind of civilization does not 


33Finot, J. Race Prejudice. (N. Y., 1907), p. 3. 
34. ange, Maurice. Le Comte Arthur de Gobineau (Paris, 1924), p. 256; Sorel, A. 
Le Temps, March 22, 1904. 
The Inequality of Human Races (N. Y. 1915, trans. by A. Collins), pp. xiv-xv. 
36] bid., pp. 205-211. 
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exist,” and it was the Germanic races which, “in the fifth 
century, transformed the Western Mind.’”” 

It should be understood, however, that the modern Ger- 
mans (/es Allemands) are in no sense identical with the heroic 
Germans (/es Germains) of Gobineau’s Essai. After discuss- 
ing the modern Germanic language and its many borrow- 
ings, Gobineau makes the following comment: “Si l’allemand 
moderne a emprunté au latin l’expression schreiben, écrire, 
c’est que les Allemands ne sont pas d’essence germanique.”” 
It is significant that in the opinion of Gobineau the one nation 
that retains some vestiges of the characteristic Aryan-Ger- 
manic energy is England.” 

In November, 1876, in Rome, Gobineau made the acquain- 
tance of the great German composer, Richard Wagner. A 
warm friendship immediately developed, and Wagner, in 
the Bayreuther Blaetter, recommended to his disciples the 
Essai of Gobineau. The appeal was heard by Nietzsche. 

The writings of Gobineau had a decided influence upon 
Nietzsche, and notwithstanding the fact that there is no men- 
tion of Gobineau in any of the volumes of Nietzsche, we 
know that the German philosopher held the versatile French- 
man in “very high esteem.” Gobineau and Nietzsche had 
a common contempt for democracy, but while Gobineau sings 
a threnody over the departed glories of a passing race, 
Nietzsche writes glowingly of the possibilities of a race that 
is to be. If the minor cadences of Gobinism proved alluring 
to the appreciative ears of modern Germans, the bold crescen- 
does of Nietzsche made a strong appeal to individual Teutons 
who believed that the role of Superman was cast for them. 


87Jbid., chaps. vii-ix, xiii, xvi; Seilliére, E. Le Comte de Gobineau (Paris, 1903), 
pp. 99-141. 

38Fssai, etc. (Paris, 1853-1855), vol. IV, p. 73. 

39Seilliére, E. Houston Stewart Chamberlain (Paris, 1917), pp. 51-52; Lapouge, G. 
Vacher de. Europe, Revue Mensuelle, Numéro Consacré au Comte de Gobineau, 
October 1, 1923, pp. 60ff. 

49"Dreyfus, R. La Vie et les Ouvrages de Gobineau, pp. 27-30; Kretzer, M. Frank- 
furter Zeitung, July 22, 1902. 
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The last of the important apostles of Teutonism that we 
shall consider is that interesting Englishman, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. Chamberlain was born in England in 1855, 
the son of Admiral William Charles Chamberlain. With 
the exception of a short interlude spent at Cheltenham Col- 
lege, his education was entirely foreign. While in Dresden 
he came under the spell of Wagnerian music and philosophy, 
which esthetic appreciation led to a marriage with a daughter 
of the great composer. After writing several books upon 
Wagnerian themes, including a Life of Wagner, he brought 
out in 1899 his Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. 


HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN 


These important volumes disclose the influence both 
of Nietzsche and of Gobineau. Chamberlain, following 
Nietzsche, loudly proclaimed his faith in a great race that 
was to be developed. As in Gobineau’s Essai, the /eitmotiv 
which runs throughout the Foundations is the assertion of 


the “superiority of the Teuton family to all other races of 
the world.’ This Teuton family comprises the “great North 
European race, whether ‘Teutonic’ in the narrower Tacitean 
meaning of the word, or Celts or genuine Slavs.”” To Cham- 
berlain’s mind there could be no question as to the racial 
purity of this Teuton family: “That Celts, Slavs and Teutons 
are descended from a single pure stock may today be regarded 


as certain in the light of anthropology and ancient history.” 


These Teutons were a race of master builders: 


All those who from the sixth century onwards appear as genuine shapers 
of the destinies of mankind, whether as builders of States or as discoverers of 
new thoughts and of original art, belongs to the Teutonic race. . . . From 
the moment the Teuton awakes, a new world begins to open out. . . . Our 


whole civilization and culture of today is the work of one definite race of 
men, the Teutonic.’ 

41(N. Y. 1912, trans, by John Lees, with introd. by Lord Redesdale), p. xlix. 
*2Tbid., Ixvii. 

7bid., vol. I, p. 499, note 1. 

447 id., vol. I, pp. Ixvi-lxvii. 
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Chamberlain sharply criticizes the theory of Gobineau to 
the effect that the originally “pure” and noble races “crossed 
with each other in the course of history, and with every cross- 
ing became irrevocably less pure and less noble.” This sup- 
position, thinks Chamberlain, rests upon “total ignorance of 
the physiological importance of what we understand by ‘race.’ 
A noble race does not fall from Heaven, it becomes noble 
gradually, just like fruit trees, and this gradual process can 
begin anew at any moment.’” The pessimism of Gobineau 
with reference to the future of the Teutons is strongly com- 
batted by Chamberlain, who holds that this Teutonic race 
may be purified and strengthened by crossings of good Teu- 
tonic stock, and thus a race of Supermen eventually evolve.” 
The whole future of what we term civilization is safe only 
in the keeping of these Teutons; they alone can conserve what 
has been achieved, and they alone can advance the frontiers 
of learning. 


HITLER’S Mein Kampf 


These doctrines preached so ardently by Chamberlain, 
awakened a responsive chord in Germany, and in a few years 
no less than eight editions, numbering some sixty thousand 
copies, were sold. In order to further this wide distribution, 
Kaiser Wilhelm II gave 10,000 marks out of his private 
purse to purchase sets of the Foundations for the public li- 
braries of Germany.” 


J bid., vol. I, p. 263. 

46] bid., vol. I, pp. 269ff. 

47Seilliére, E. Houston Stewart Chamberlain, p. 75. As might have been expected, 
Chamberlain’s devotion to Teutonism led him to favor the cause of Germany during 
the World War, and he unsparingly denounced the alleged treachery of the British 
Government and the warlike tendencies of the British people. To him it was clear 
that “England, the dynamic force, desired the war and brought it about.” Chamber- 
lain, H. S. The Ravings of a Renegade (London, 1916), p. 36. In the decade just 
previous to the outbreak of the World War, Chamberlain believed that he noticed 
throughout England “an absolutely horrifying hatred of Germany and the impatient 
expectation of a war of destruction” (p. 39). Indeed, after the most careful observa- 
tion, he was of the opinion that “in the whole of Germany during the last forty-three 
years, not a single man has lived who desired war; no, not a single one” (p. 39). 
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To the writings of both Gobineau and Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, Hitler owes a large intellectual debt. As one 
reads through the pages of Mein Kampf, it is easy to discover 
the influence of Chamberlain. The following is very rem- 
iniscent of many passages in the Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century: “All that we admire on this earth, science, 
art, technical skill and invention—is the creative product of 
only a small number of nations, and originally, perhaps, of 
one race. All this culture depends on them for its very 
existence. If they are ruined, they carry with them all the 
beauty of this earth into the grave.” In another passage 
which pays high tribute to the superlative merits of this 
“Aryan race,” which, of course, is Teutonic, Hitler remarks: 


From all time, creative nations have been creative through and through, 
whether superficial observers do or do not realize it. Nothing but completed 
accomplishment is recognized by such people, for most men in this world are 
incapable of perceiving genius in itself, and see only the outward signs of it 
in the form of inventions, discoveries, buildings, paintings, etc. . . . Just as 
individual genius strives, under the spur of special inducements, to work out 
expression of itself in practical ways, so, in the life of nations, actual applica- 
tion of the creative forces which are in them, is not produced except at the call 
of certain definite circumstances. We see this most clearly in the race which 
was and is the carrier of human cultural development—the Aryan.*® 


In accordance with the theory of Gobineau that the 
originally pure and noble races “crossed with each other in 
the course of history, and with every crossing became ir- 
revocably less pure and less noble,” Hitler expresses the 
following view: 


The Aryan races . . . overthrow alien nations, and, favored by the num- 
bers of people of lower grade who are at their disposal to aid them, they 
proceed to develop . . . the qualities of intellect and organization which are 
dormant in them. . .. As time goes on, however, the conquerors sin against 
the principle of keeping the blood pure (a principle which they adhered to at 
first), and begin to blend with the original inhabitants whom they have 
subjugated, and end their own existence as a peculiar people; for the sin 


48My Battle (trans. by E. T. S. Dugdale, Boston, 1937), p. 122. 
“My Battle, p. 123. 
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committed in Paradise was inevitably followed by expulsion. . . . Blood-mix- 
ture, with the lowering of the racial level which accompanies it, is the one 
and only reason that old civilizations disappear. It is not lost wars which 
ruin mankind, but loss of the powers of resistance, which belong to pure 
blood alone.” 


Like Chamberlain, Hitler believes that the Teutonic race 
may be purified and strengthened by crossings of good Teu- 
tonic stock, and thus a race of Supermen eventually evolve: 
“Tn its capacity as a State, the German Reich must gather 
all Germans to itself; it must not only select out of the Ger- 
man nation only the best of the original racial elements and 
conserve them, but must slowly and surely raise them to a 
position of dominance.’ 

If Hitler is successful in his present attempt to dominate 
Europe, it will be of profound interest to the historian to 
see how far he will attempt to carry out his theories of racial 
superiority. Will the frontiers of the New Europe be formed 
along racial lines, and will a serious effort be made to create 
the Teutonic supermen of which Mr. Chamberlain so glow- 
ingly wrote? It should not be long before some answer to 
this question can be formulated. 


50 bid., pp. 122-123. 
AWbid., p. 161. 





The Jesuits in White Russia 


under 
Stanislaus Siestrzencewicz 


JOHN ARTHUR KEMP 


TANISLAUS Siestrzencewicz Bahuz was a typical 
“political bishop.” His youth began on a quiet Lithu- 
anian estate, which he left to study for the Calvinist 

ministry. He threw that over for a commission in the Prussian 
army; finally, became Archbishop of White Russia; and 
wound up his episcopal career as protector of the Protestant 
Bible Society of London. His life is one of history’s para- 
doxes. During his entire period of residence on Russian soil, 
he was protector and archenemy of the Society of Jesus. 
Though his hatred carried him to many extremes, he was the 
one man who saved the Jesuits from complete extinction, 
when he protected them in White Russia during the period 
of their exile. He became bishop the year they were sup- 
pressed in Western Europe, and died the day the last Jesuit 
crossed the Russian border in compliance with the edict of 
suppression issued by Alexander. He lived to be ninety-six.’ 

Stanislaus Siestrzencewicz knew where his favor lay. Cath- 
erine II and Alexander had given him preferment and, bishop 
or no, he remained loyal to them.” He was appointed bishop 
in 1773 to administer the Polish provinces that had been 


1Stanislaus Zalenski gives the most complete account of Siestrzencewicz’s life in his 
monumental work Jezuici w Polsce (1587-1905), 5 vols., Lwéw, 1900-1908, and in his 
Kassata Jesuitow i Ick Probyt na Biatej Rusi, Lwéw, 1873, in which he treats of the 
history of the Society of Jesus in Russia. This latter work is fundamental to this 
entire story. It would overburden the narrative to acknowledge at every instance my 
indebtedness to him. One of the best modern treatments of Siestrzencewicz and the 
Jesuits is that of L. de Jonge in his De Orde der Jesuieten, III, Wassenar, 1931. 

2Macieja Loreta, Kofciét Katolicki a Katarzyna II, 1772-1784, Monografie w 
Zakresie Dziej6w Nowozytnych, XII, Cracow, 1910, p. 43. 
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annexed to Russia during the first partition of that country 
the year before. Asa part of Poland these provinces had been 
administered by the Archbishop of Vilna, Prince Ignatius 
Massalski, but Catherine sought a bishop bound by no alien 
ties and took steps to insure his appointment. Massalski still 
hoped to maintain control over the exiled provinces by nam- 
ing one of his own suffragans to the see Catherine sought to 
create at Mohilew. When they refused, unless the Pope’s 
permission were sought in the erection of the new see, he 
arranged to have one of the youngest canons of the Vilna 
cathedral appointed to the new diocese. It was 1773. That 
same year Clement XIV suppressed the Society of Jesus. 


EARLY LIFE 


Massalski’s appointee was Siestrzencewicz. His early life 
was as varied as one of Pieter Breughel’s paintings. He was 
born of a noble but impoverished Lithuanian family in 1730, 
and received his primary training at Sluck. Encouraged by 


the local Calvinist synod, he studied theology at Konigsberg. 
The congregation felt that Stanislaus would be a worthy suc- 
cessor to their aging pastor. But the young student found 
K6nigsberg and Calvin’s Institutes dull to an extreme. He 
preferred travel and visited Frankfort, Amsterdam and Lon- 
don, where he developed his talent for modern languages. 
French, German and English came easy to him, but for Latin 
he had an inconceivable repugnance. 

His period of study over, Siestrzencewicz returned to Lith- 
uania where his lack of interest in the ministry soon mani- 
fested itself. He preferred tutorial work and eyed a position 
with some prominent Polish family, in hopes that he might 
be able to make his way into diplomatic circles. At the time 
he was unsuccessful, and returned to his father’s estate where 
he spent his time in study. Now the elder Siestrzencewicz 
was no patron of leisure learning. Moreover he was annoyed 
by his son’s attitude. He considered him ungenerous towards 
the synod that had arranged for his education. He refused 
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to allow Stanislaus to remain idle about the house, and put 
him in charge of some of the business of the estate. On one 
occasion, when a consignment of wheat was being sent to 
Danzig, Stanislaus was ordered to accompany the shipment 
and dispose of it to the best interests of the family. The jour- 
ney was made without mishap, but the money realized from 
the sale proved too great a temptation to the student-business- 
man. The taverns of Danzig got the money. Then, fearing 
the iron discipline of his father, Stanislaus determined to 
remain in Prussia. He enlisted in the hussars. With his 
ability to succeed at almost anything he undertook, he soon 
possessed a captain’s commission, and was on his way to even 
greater distinction when he nearly lost his life in a duel. He 
was banished from Prussia, crossed the border and enlisted 
with the Lithuanian forces. Not long after, he was named 
captain. 

The army, however, held no permanent interest for the 
young Siestrzencewicz. He still wanted to be a tutor, and 
when a vacancy occurred in the prominent Radziwill family, 
at Zyrmonty, he left the service with no regrets. Zyrmonty 
was a court city and was frequented by some of the first fami- 
lies of Poland. It was a gay society into which the young 
tutor was projected. 

Before long he fell in love with a young lady who was rich 
and of high birth; and enamored either of her beauty or 
her dowry, he asked her hand in marriage. A fervent Cath- 
olics, she refused to consider marriage with a Calvinist and 
sent the young suitor away. But religion, in the mind of 
Stanislaus, was not to stand in the way of such a union. He 
was off to Vilna, and returned a week later a Catholic. The 
young lady was quite taken aback by the speedy conversion 
and was satisfied that she had enough of her dashing cavalier. 
She dismissed him with the observation: “If you change 
your religion so easily, you will just as easily seek to change 
your wife.” Undaunted by the refusal, Siestrzencewicz re- 
turned to his books. Nothing ever really discouraged him. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL CAREER 


The Radziwill mansion was the center of much political 
business. The home of one of Poland’s highest officials, it 
was besieged by office-seekers, diplomats and government 
servants. In such a household, Siestrzencewicz was close to 
the nerve center of Polish governmental life. A frequent 
visitor to Zyrmonty, during Siestrzencewicz’s period of tutor- 
ship, was Prince Massalski, the Archbishop of Vilna, a typical 
“worldly prelate,” more interested in politics than in the 
affairs of his diocese.’ Massalski soon noticed the polished 
manner and undoubted ability of the Radziwill tutor. He 
did not hesitate to offer him an ecclesiastical post, though 
Siestrzencewicz was evidently unfitted by temperament for 
the clerical life. 

The tutor entertained the proposal with unfeigned interest, 
yet he stipulated that an essential condition for such an ar- 
rangement would be the rich benefice of Bobrujsk which had 
just fallen vacant. Since the young Radziwills were plan- 
ning to enter the college at Warsaw, Siestrzencewicz was in 
a position to accept the post. After two months of theology 
he was ordained priest, the government meanwhile approv- 
ing the bestowal of the benefice. Stanislaus was thirty-two 
at the time. 

Siestrzencewicz literally ran up the ladder of ecclesiastical 
dignity. He was named to the chapter of the cathedral at 
Vilna. He received the rich benefice of Homel. He was 
frequently left in complete control of the archdiocese since 
Massalski was more than occupied at the court. During these 
periods of vicarship, Siestrzencewicz used his power arbitrari- 
ly and rode roughshod over all who dared oppose him. With 
his rising good fortune his family was willing to forget the 
Danzig incident and hastened to take up residence with him, 


3O0rgelbranda’s Encyklopedja Powszechna, Warsaw, 1902, gives a good brief account 
of Massalski under his name. The political activity of the Vilna archbishop is treated 
in detail by W. Konopczynski in his Konfederacja Barska, Warsaw, 1936-1938, II, 
328 and passim. 
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though there is no indication that they changed their religion 
or showed the least interest in his. Siestrzencewicz’s high- 
handed management of diocesan affairs caused great concern 
in the cathedral chapter; some of the canons sought to have 
a check put upon him. But they were powerless. No one 
would favor their appeal. Siestrzencewicz was Massalski’s 
favorite, and Podoski, the Primate of Poland, to whom the 
case would normally have been carried, was not interested. 
Even the Papal Nuncio was without concern in the matter. 


BISHOP OF MALO 


Such was the early history of the young canon whom 
Massalski sought to have named to the White Russian bish- 
opric. The Archbishop of Vilna did not enjoy the idea of 
losing control of a territory as fruitful as that in question, 
and knew that if his obsequious subaltern were appointed he 
would still be. in a position to control the affairs of the prov- 
ince. Massalski, if one may judge him according to his ac- 
tions in Poland, was more interested in revenue than in the 
spiritual care of these peoples.‘ Catherine, in turn, favored 
the proposal of Massalski. She was well acquainted with 
the character of Siestrzencewicz and saw in him an excellent 
tool.” With such a man controlling the affairs of the Latin 
Church, the autocratic tsarina could assume the complete di- 
rection of spiritual matters in her empire.* Accordingly, Sies- 
trzencewicz was consecrated Bishop of Malo in partibus, and 
placed at the head of the Catholics in White Russia. The 
ceremony of consecration completed, the new bishop left for 
St. Petersburg to confer with Catherine. 

In making the preliminary arrangements with Massalski, 
Catherine had not put all her cards on the table. What she 
sought was an autonomous bishopric in White Russia-which 
would be wholly independent of Polish ecclesiastical control. 


4Konopezynski, Konfederacja Barska, 11, 328-329. 
5Loreta, Kofcié! Katolicki a Katarzyna II, 44. 
®]bid., 50. 
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Catherine, in fact, wanted an autonomous Latin Church with 
no connection with Rome. She had this objective in mind in 
all her negotiations with the Holy See. Her first step towards 
gaining complete control of the Latin Church was the erec- 
tion of the Bishopric of White Russia, to which she named 
Siestrzencewicz in November, 1773. The Pope was not con- 
sulted. Massalski and the Nuncio, Garampi, warned Sies- 
trzencewicz against accepting the appointment,’ but the 
aspiring prelate assumed the post and with it the guidance 
of the Latin Catholics in Russia. Some historians have sought 
to question the ecclesiastical authority of Siestrzencewicz. 
Though Siestrzencewicz did not have canonical jurisdiction 
over White Russian Catholics in virtue of his nomination to 
the Bishopric of White Russia, he still held authority as 
Bishop of Malo. Later on, the entire matter was settled by 
the Nuncio, Archetti, who recognized the authority of 
Siestrzencewicz over all Latin Catholics in Russia, though 
the Holy See delayed a long time before recognizing his 
title, Archbishop of White Russia.’ 


THE JESUITS OF WHITE RUSSIA 


Thus the Jesuits, who had remained in White Russia by 
order of Catherine and Massalski himself, and who thereby 
had not incurred suppression, were under the canonical juris- 
diction of Siestrzencewicz.’ Space does not permit a com- 
plete discussion of the right of the Jesuits to remain in White 
Russian territory when they had been suppressed in the uni- 
versal Church. This has been done by more scholarly pens.” 


TIbid., 51. 

8Josef Uminski, Historia Kosciola, Lwow, 1934, II, 287; Adrjan Boudou, Stolica 
Swigta Arosja, Cracow, 1928, II, 25. 

9Siestrzencewicz in the beginning of his episcopal career was most concerned over 
the matter of jurisdiction (Loreta, 53), and wrote a number of letters to Garampi, 
the Nuncio, at Warsaw, explaining his situation under Catherine II. Cf. Letter of 
Siestrzencewicz to Garampi, December 31, 1773 (Loreta, 209) and another letter to 
Garampi from Mohilew, April 4, 1774 (Loreta, 257). 

10Cf, F. X. de Ravignan, Clément XIII et Clément XIV, Paris, 1856, and S. San- 
guinetti, La Compagnie de Jésus et son Existence Canonique dans l’Eglise, Paris, 1847. 
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Suffice it to say that the effect of the Bull of Clement XIV 
was nullified by the order of Catherine forbidding its pub- 
lication in her realm. It was specifically stated in the Bull 
that the suppression would not take place unless the docu- 
ment was published in every house of the Society of Jesus 
by the bishop of the diocese. Neither Massalski nor Sies- 
trzencewicz would dare go contrary to the wishes of Cather- 
ine in this matter. So the Jesuits were within their right; in 
fact, it was their duty to remain at their posts. 

Catherine thought highly of the educational system of the 
Jesuits in the White Russian provinces and she determined 
to maintain it." The tsarina took an unholy satisfaction in 
preserving the Jesuits when the Pope had sacrificed them. 
The Jesuits, however, did not react very favorably to her 
proposal. Czerniewicz, the vice-provincial, was deeply 
troubled, but he received an order from Massalski and from 
Tchernicheff, the governor at Polotsk, to maintain a status 
quo until further orders. When Catherine would not listen 
to his arguments in favor of the suppression, Czerniewicz 
carried the matter to Siestrzencewicz. 

Now Siestrzencewicz had no real regard for the Jesuits. 
Though he had sworn that he would not publish the Bull of 
Suppression, he was a declared enemy of the Society and its 
Institute and sought on every occasion to get control of the 
Order. In fact he saw in the Jesuits one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to his complete control over the Latin Church in 
Russia. If he had his way, the Society would be suppressed 
and the fathers would become diocesan priests under his di- 
rect control; their properties would become his; and his rev- 
enues would be increased. Yet he would not act contrary to 
the wishes of Catherine. The Empress had forbidden the 


11An account of this system is given in S. Zalenski, Czy Jesuici Zgubili Polske?, 
Cracow, 1883. Of course Krasinski in his Historical Sketch on the Rise, Progress and 
Decline of the Reformation in Poland, Il, 573, would give as one of the main 
reasons for the partition of Poland in the eighteenth century “the retrogression of the 
national intellect under the education of the Jesuits.” 
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Jesuits to mention the matter of the suppression to her again, 
and the obedient bishop would not tread on her toes. 

The affair was settled as far as Russia was concerned, but 
not for Europe in general. The Congregation in Rome in 
charge of the suppression fulminated against Siestrzencewicz. 
The Nuncio, Garampi, wrote him a stern letter ordering him 
to forbid the Jesuits all exercise of the ministry. The Bour- 
bon ministers turned their venom on him. Siestrzencewicz 
answered that he was helpless in the matter.” He would 
take no steps against the suppression as long as Catherine 
ordered otherwise. 


INVOLUNTARY PROTECTOR OF THE JESUITS 


Faithful to the Empress, the involuntary protector of the 
Jesuits foiled every attempt to have them suppressed. When 
certain Polish ecclesiastics tried to suppress the Society by 
delegating their authority to certain parish priests at Vitebsk 
and Orchu, Siestrzencewicz learned of the plans, and the 
Government stepped in and exiled the unfortunate priests. 

The Jesuits, themselves, saw that there was really noth- 
ing to do but accept matters as they stood, and they turned 
their attention to more serious matters of internal govern- 
ment. They found Siestrzencewicz their greatest obstacle. 

Though the bishop had promised not to suppress the So- 
ciety, he did not promise to allow it to increase. He swore 
to the Nuncio Archetti that he would not ordain its priests 
nor allow it to accept novices. Yet these were the crying 
needs of the moment. Lack of man power had already forced 
Czerniewicz to give up important missionary work in Lithu- 
ania and to reduce the teaching staff in the colleges. He asked 
Siestrzencewicz to ordain some of the students of theology 
in the Order to fill these needs. The bishop said that he would 
never ordain the Jesuits unless each young man had a per- 
sonal and assured income. This was, of course, forbidden by 


12, etter of Siestrzencewicz to Garampi, July 23, 1774 (Loreta, 212). 
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Jesuit rule. Then there was the very serious matter of a novi- 
tiate. Unless permission could be obtained from Rome, the 
Order would not be able to accept any new men and would 
gradually die out. 

But in this matter, too, as in so much else, Czerniewicz had 
little success with the bishop. Far from showing any interest 
in these major problems of Jesuit existence, Siestrzencewicz 
was doing all in his power to destroy the Society. Officially 
he was protecting it, but unofficially he encouraged defec- 
tions from the Order, tried to interfere in its internal manage- 
ment, and did everything possible to gain complete control 
of the organization.” On many occasions, only the interven- 
tion of the Empress herself saved the Society from its un- 
willing protector.” 

During the jubilee year of 1776, he refused to allow the 
Jesuits to hear confessions, say Mass, or exercise the ministry 
under any circumstances. Czerniewicz wrote letter after 
letter begging for the permission, but received no answer. 
When the vice-provincial was practically at his wit’s end, 
he had a chance to talk matters over with the bishop at a re- 
ception given in Siestrzencewicz’s honor at the college of 
Mohilew. Whatever accounted for his sudden change of at- 
titude, Siestrzencewicz granted the Jesuits all jubilee permis- 
sions and even agreed to ordain twenty-two scholastics.” 

The novitiate matter was a far more serious problem. Since 
there was no novitiate in the White Russian provinces, per- 
mission would have to be sought from Rome in some form 
or other. Czerniewicz even took the matter up with the Gov- 
ernment, yet nothing was done about it. It happened, how- 
ever, that at this time the Government had entered into nego- 
tiations with the Holy See in the hope that the Bishopric of 


13Loreta, 121. 

14The Empress warned the bishop against opposing the Society, but the bishop swore 
that he would fight the Society “if it would cost him everything” (Loreta, 125). 

15Loreta says that Tchernicheft, the governor compelled the bishop to ordain the 
Jesuits (124), but it appears that Siestrzencewicz was desirous of getting the pallium 
and therefore willingly acceded to the wishes of the Government (Ibid., 137). 
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White Russia would be given complete approval. Full ap- 
probation of this diocese had never been given by Rome, 
and Catherine wanted the matter terminated. She even hoped 
to have Siestrzencewicz created Cardinal.” The bishop, in 
turn, was also carrying on business with Rome with the in- 
tention of obtaining complete jurisdiction over all religious 
Orders in Russia. He argued that there were many matters 
of religious discipline that needed correction and that he 
would have to have complete authority to make the changes 
required. What Siestrzencewicz really wanted was an au- 
thorization in virtue of which he could change the rules of 
the Society of Jesus at will. 

The bishop had great plans for the religious Orders of 
Russia. He wanted to suppress them entirely and form out 
of their members one immense religious organization. This 
congregation would devote itself to the work of education. 
Religious services would be reduced to a minimum. Except 
on Sundays, there would be no reading of the divine office, 
and all solemn religious service would be discontinued. Ac- 
cent would be placed on learning, not on piety.” 

The Jesuits sensed the threatening danger to their Insti- 
tute, and special prayers were ordered throughout the prov- 
ince. There was definite reason to fear that the suppression 
would only be a matter of days. Criticism was growing in 
St. Petersburg; and in Rome, where all information concern- 
ing the Society came from Siestrzencewicz, the Jesuits could 
expect little consideration.” But there was no stopping the 
formidabile decretum. Siestrzencewicz was given the com- 
plete authority he sought in March, 1779. Contrary to all 
previous hopes, the bishop ultimately used the very brief by 
which he planned to destroy the Society to save it. He ap- 
proved the erection of a novitiate, thereby assuring the con- 
tinuance of the Jesuits in Russia. Catherine had stepped in, 


16], Zytkiewicz, Reqdy Repnina na Litwie w Latach, 1794-1797, Wilno, 1938, 254. 
17] bid., 277. 
18] oreta, 122. 
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once the bishop had received his complete authority from 
Rome, and ordered him to open canonically the Jesuit house 
of probation. Siestrzencewicz again became the object of 
criticism for this action. Cardinal Pallavicini, the Papal 
Secretary of State, condemned his action. Numerous letters 
were sent from the nuntiature of Warsaw. But the Pope 
never said a word in condemnation of the bishop’s actions. 
When the Secretary of State demanded that Siestrzencewicz 
revoke his permission, the Nuncio at Warsaw came to the 
defense of the bishop and explained to the Cardinal that he 
was asking the impossible. At this present moment, Catherine 
was interested in the preservation of the Society of Jesus, see- 
ing them as the solution of the educational problems in White 
Russia. 

The Latin Church in Russia was continually threatened 
with persecution unless Rome favored the requests of the 
Russian rulers.” This fear of persecution and schism finally 
led Pius VI to confirm the appointment of Siestrzencewicz 
to the archiepiscopal see of Ruthenia, with headquarters at 
Mohilew, whence he had jurisdiction throughout the Rus- 
sias.” This appointment was a stepping-stone to the final ap- 
proval of the archbishopric of White Russia which came 
later. Catherine finally got her distinct bishopric. How 
would the reluctant protector of the Jesuits now use his au- 
thority, which made him the Primate of the Latin Church in 
all the Russias? 

During the period in which Siestrzencewicz awaited his 
final approval from Rome, he tried to interfere in the gov- 
ernment of the Society of Jesus. His actions became a matter 
of deep concern to the superiors of the Order. On many occa- 
sions, the bishop tried to dispose of members of the Society 
without any consultation of the vice-provincial. Czerniewicz 
felt that if the Society could gain permission to elect a vicar- 
general for the Order, permanence would be given to its 





er 


19Zytkiewicz, op. cit. 16, 256. 
201 bid., 244; Loreta, 151, 155. 
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government, and the interference of the bishop would be 
lessened. Catherine approved the plan, and in 1782 the ven- 
erable Father Czerniewicz became the first General of the 
Society since the death of Father Ricci in 1775. 


THE JESUITS ELECT A VICAR GENERAL 


Siestrzencewicz was violently opposed to the election. He 
considered it an obstacle of no mean proportions to the con- 
trol he sought to obtain over the Jesuits. He protested to 
Catherine, with the result that the Empress ordered the 
Jesuits to obey the bishop as the true General of the Order, 
since Czerniewicz was officially only the vicar-general. Yet 
she insisted that the bishop was in no way to infringe on the 
rules and constitutions of the Society. The generalate of 
Siestrzencewicz was a mere formality. The Institute of the 
Society forbade anyone not a member of the Order to exercise 
any authority in it, excepting, of course, the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, by whose approval the Society was allowed to exist. _ 

The year following brought confirmation, in the same 
Papal audience, of the long-sought-for archbishopric for 
Siestrzencewicz and of the Society of Jesus in Russia. Cather- 
ine had sent the beloved Mgr. Benislawski to Rome to make 
arrangements with the Pope. On January 18, 1784, the Legate 
Archetti installed Siestrzencewicz in his archbishopric, and 
consecrated Benislawski coadjutor bishop. Benislawski was 
one of the lights of the Latin Church in Russia. A former 
Jesuit and a learned and zealous prelate, Catherine had ap- 
pointed him to the coadjutor post “because he was a saintly 
priest.” 

Despite the constant difficulty experienced by the Jesuits 
in their connections with Siestrzencewicz, the fathers man- 
aged to extend their work throughout Baltic Russia. Father 
Michael Roth did marvellous work in the Dagda district,” 
and some of the Latvian missions during this period compare 


21De Jonge and Pirri (eds.), Litterae Joannis Phil. Roothan, Rome, n.d. (c. 1935), 
I, 45-58. 
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favorably with the settlements of the Jesuits in Paraguay. 
But trouble was in the offing, and Siestrzencewicz locked horns 
with the fathers over their missiouary activity. 

The irrepressible archbishop was never content when any 
organization in his immense diocese was not under his com- 
plete control. He never relented in his activity against the 
Jesuits. He tried to dispose of the priests of the Order with- 
out any reference to its superiors; he tried to appoint them 
to pulpits and give them offices in the diocese with the one 
intention of creating jealousy and discrediting the Jesuits in 
the eyes of the faithful. He sought to deprive them of the 
lands on which their colleges depended for revenue. Despite 
all his planning, he never completely succeeded in any action 
he took against the fathers. With the death of Catherine, his 
great benefactress, November 29, 1796, Siestrzencewicz was 
doomed to fall.” Paul, the new ruler, had no use for him. 


THE EMPEROR PAUL, 1796-1801 


Siestrzencewicz feared a change in rule. He never knew 


whether a new tsar would mean a complete reversal of his 
ambitious plans towards the domination of the Latin Church 
in Russia.” The successor of Catherine was something of a 
problem. It was a well-known fact that he hated his mother 
and her corrupt court. What would be his attitude towards 
the archbishop? Siestrzencewicz tried to ingratiate himself 
with Paul, but did not succeed. For the moment, therefore, 
he bided his time and turned his attention to the Society. 
The Pope, who had met Paul and his wife during their 
period of voluntary exile in Western Europe, sent a Legate, 
the Count of Litta, to grace the coronation ceremonies of the 
new ruler. This important ecclesiastic, with Legatine powers, 
could render Siestrzencewicz a favor he had long desired. 


22M. Rouét de Journel, Un Colldge des Jésuites a Saint-Petersbourg, 1800-1816, Paris, 
1922, 34. Siestrzencewicz, despite the fact that he had never received his Cardinalate 
appointment, or the Legatine powers which he sought, still insisted on using the titles. 
Cf. L. Zytkiewicz, Reqdy Repnina na Litwie w Latach, 277. 

Loreta, 45. 
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He could ask the new tsar, as a favor to the Pope and to 
himself, to suppress the Jesuits, and in that case the fathers 
would come directly under the bishop’s authority. The arch- 
bishop tried to poison the mind of the Legate against the 
Society.“ He told the Count that the Jesuits had formerly 
considered themselves diocesan priests but had resumed the 
Jesuit manner of life when they were informed that the 
Legate was favorable to them. This called for a severe rebuke 
to the Society from the Count of Litta. The Jesuits thought 
that the end had come and that Paul would turn against them 
because they had been protected by his mother. No such 
thing took place. Paul held the Society in such high esteem 
that even Siestrzencewicz sought to curry their favor. 

Yet he never gave up hope of getting control of the Order. 
In a last vigorous attempt, he had the Imperial Senate put 
all religious under the jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical council 
which he headed. This council was to appoint all superiors 
of the Orders, and they were forbidden to have superiors 
higher than provincials. The Jesuits found the regime in- 
tolerable, and Father Gruber, an Austrian by birth, who was 
highly esteemed by Paul for his learning and his piety, was 
sent to St. Petersburg to explain to the tsar the embarrass- 
ment of the Society under the rule of the council.” Paul 
graciously granted an exception from this legislation to the 
Jesuits. These arrangements made with Paul came as a severe 
blow tosSiestrzencewicz who had imagined that he was now 
well on his way to complete domination over all affairs of 
the Church in Russia. The archbishop was so intent on abso- 
lute religious authority that he had asked the bishops of the 
council for permission to assume the power of the Pope in 
Russia, seeing how difficult it was to reach the wandering 
Pontiff. Naturally the bishops refused. They replied that 
the Pope had often been in captivity and that such conditions 
in no wise changed the constitution of the Church. 


24Boudou, Stolica Swicgta Arosja, 1, 30-31. 
Thid., I, 32-33. 
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Paul continued to manifest his affection for the Society, 
particularly because of his veneration for Father Gruber.” 
He ordered the Jesuits to take over the Latin church of Saint 
Catherine in St. Petersburg, and summarily deprived Sies- 
trzencewicz of the house he possessed in this parish. In No- 
vember, 1800, he exiled the archbishop to his properties near 
Mohilew. Benislawski was placed in charge of the affairs 
of the Latin Church in the Russias.” Under Paul the Church 
had hopes for a bright future, but unfortunately the tsar’s 
reign came to an abrupt end. He was murdered by Count 
Pahlen on March 11, 1801. The new tsar, Alexander I, 
brought an entire change in government policy. 

Siestrzencewicz trundled back to court in the train of 
Catherine’s old favorites, who were well received by Alex- 
ander. Benislawski was dismissed and the old archbishop 
resumed his position. He did everything possible to win the 
favor of Alexander™ and renewed his efforts towards gaining 
control of the intractable Jesuits. The fathers felt that they 
were in a better position to face any opposition coming from 
the bishop, since the Society had received formal approba- 
tion for its existence in Russia from Rome. Nevertheless they 
were faced with the possibility of being exiled from the only 
territory in which they were approved. The Jesuits tried to 
ease the tension between the archbishop and themselves. They 
invited Siestrzencewicz to various entertainments and recep- 
tions in his honor at their colleges. They went out of their 
way to be conciliatory. Still Siestrzencewicz refused to see 
eye to eye with an organization, like the Society, that stood 
in the way of his complete domination of the Latin Church. 
In a letter to Prince Lopukhin, the Minister of Justice, he 
recommended that religious be deprived of all right to be 
judged according to Canon law.” In educational matters he 


*6Uminski, Historja KoSsciola, II, 433. 

27Boudou, op. cit. 24, 32. 

*8Loreta, 64. 

*9Rouét de Journel, Un Collige des Jésuites a Saint-Petersbourg, 95. 
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became the archenemy of instruction given by celibate priests. 
Such men, he argued, were not capable of preparing students 
for the duties of their later life.” In these attacks he met 
with staunch opposition from the Comte de Maistre, then 
at St. Petersburg, an émigré of the French Revolution. But 
there was a change of attitude manifest at the Russian court. 
The Illuminati and Freemasons were growing in power. In 
fact Alexander himself entered the lodges in 1803. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS 


The Jesuits definitely began to lose favor at the court in 
1810 with the appointment of Prince Alexander Golitsyn, 
director of foreign cults in Russia. Golitsyn was a rabid sup- 
porter of the new liberalism, and found a staunch ally in 
Siestrzencewicz, who had accepted the ideas of the French 
Revolution which had found a fertile field in St. Petersburg 
society. The tsar himself was the greatest obstacle to any pos- 


sible success on the part of the Jesuits. Mystic and autocrat, 
overcome with an idea of his own importance and an easy 
prey to the arguments of Siestrzencewicz, he was unimpressed 
with the work of the Society. Along with Siestrzencewicz 
he became an enthusiastic supporter of the bible movement 
and encouraged the foundation of the London Bible Society 
at St. Petersburg.” Encouraged by the tsar and the head of 
the Latin Church in Russia, succursals were opened in every 
important city of the Empire. The Catholic bishops under 
Siestrzencewicz supported the movement with ardor.” Dis- 
order was rife, the people without guidance. Some protest 
had to be raised in the turmoil. Father Brzozowski, the Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits, and Father Pohl, of the Lazarists, came 
to the defense of Catholic doctrine. They announced that the 


307 bid., 172-173. 
31Uminski, Historja Kos¢iota, II, 434; M. Godlewski, De Cardinalatu Stanislai Sies- 


treencewicz-Bohusz, 1784-1817, Saint Petersburg, 1909, 32-43; Comte de Maistre, 
Correspondance, Lyons, 1884-1886, VI, 5. 
32Boudou, I, 67. 
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Council of Trent did not allow the reading of bibles in transla- 
tions unapproved by the Holy See.* This meant ruin for the 
Jesuits. Golitsyn, who had previously worked covertly against 
the Society, now made his campaign public. Siestrzencewicz, 
in turn, took the pronouncements of the Jesuit vicar-general 
as a formal rebuke of his conduct. Uniting forces in a de- 
termined effort to rid St. Petersburg of the Society, the arch- 
bishop and the minister of cults sought to turn the Govern- 
ment against the Society. 

Alexander was ultimately won over to the plan of Golitsyn 
and Siestrzencewicz, by an incident that closely resembles the 
Pompadour case in France. Father Perkowski, a Jesuit at 
St. Petersburg, refused absolution to one of the Emperor’s 
favorites unless she would renounce her illicit relations with 
him. The Jesuit demanded that reparation be made for the 
scandal of her past life. When Alexander noted the changed 
attitude of his favorite and discovered that the Jesuits were 
responsible for her coldness towards him, he was willing to 
give ear to any proposal that would exile them from the 
capital. Siestrzencewicz was overjoyed on hearing of the tsar’s 
changed attitude. The Jesuits were accordingly exiled from 
St. Petersburg in the middle of December, 1815." 

Siestrzencewicz was severely rebuked by Pius VII for the 
encouragement he had given to the Protestant Bible Society. 
The archbishop had gone to such lengths in his devotion to 
the movement that he had falsified the Canons of the Council 
of Trent in order to continue his work. Of course, the Jesuits 
were blamed by the prelate for having caused the censure. 
The Jesuits cannot claim the honor of responsibility in this 
matter. A Polish archbishop, Raczynski, had written to the 
Pope in the name of the entire Polish hierarchy, protesting 
the actions of Siestrzencewicz. Despite all evidence to the 
contrary, the Archbishop of White Russia still persisted in his 
belief that the Jesuits were the cause of the criticism from 


33Comte de Maistre, Correspondance, V, 149-150. 
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Rome. His sensitive character could brook no rebuke. He 
was too proud to receive any reprimand with equanimity and 
humility. 

The efforts of Siestrzencewicz culminated in the suppres- 
sion of the Society of Jesus in Russia, on March 13, 1820. 
The fathers were accused of proselytism, a crime of first mag- 
nitude for Roman Catholics in Russia. The Jesuits, however, 
could leave the land of their adoption consoled by the fact 
that Europe was again willing to receive them. Their stay 
of forty-seven years on Russian soil was at an end. 

The exodus of the Jesuits from Russia was not accom- 
plished in a day. It was a matter of years, and many of the 
priests stayed at their posts in the missions until they were 
officially provided with successors. They continued to carry 
on their work among the prisoners, at Mazdok, in the Cau- 
casus. When the last of these missionaries, the devoted Father 
Giles Henry, received the Government order to hand over his 
church to the priest who had come to succeed him, it was 
Decem'er 1, 1826. On that very day, Siestrzencewicz died. 





Correspondence 


THE CASE FOR AMERICAN INTERVENTION 


EDITOR: What course of action in this war should be urged upon the 
American nation by those who have its enduring welfare at heart and who 
are, therefore and of necessity, concerned no less for the future of Christen- 
dom and world civilization? The answer to this question obviously depends 
on what we believe requisite to the enduring welfare of the nation and what 
we see as the stakes at issue in the war. 

Now the views expressed here rest ultimately on the belief that the wel- 
fare of the American nation requires that it develop along national, not 
imperialist lines; and that it grow in consciousness of membership in the 
society of nations whose roots and sense of interdependent community derive 
from a common heritage of tradition, culture, morality and religion. This 
view rejects, therefore, the concept of a New World and an Old World, 
each turning on its own axis, each forever indifferent to the main concerns 
of the other. The view envisages, instead, one great society sprung from 
Christian Europe. There is no universal name for this society, and the dis- 
cords and antagonisms within it often conceal its underlying reality. But the 
network of a thousand ties, political, commercial, linguistic, diplomatic, 
literary, cultural, religious, binds this society in a world community that 
ceaselessly assimilates peoples of alien tradition into its expanding life. This 
community is neither “white,” nor European, nor wholly Christian, nor 
“western,” but its formation has been the work of a human spirit arising in 
and spreading out from the Christian nations of western Europe. 

This great society has come into being very largely by what is called 
imperialism, but the process of its growth has been permeated by a constant 
tendency to form new nations and autonomous political communities. The 
idea of freedom and the impulse to have part in political activity are instinct 
in European man, and these can only find adequate expression in an order 
of independent nations. Cosmopolitan empire tends to choke them out. 
Let it be repeated then for emphasis: the view here is that the formation of 
nations and preservation of their autonomy is the permanent and beneficent 
impulse of this world community. To cooperate with it, to promote its ex- 
pansion and organization on principles of freedom and justice, is taken here 
to be the duty and enduring interest of all the nations that belong to it. 

That way alone lies our permanent national welfare; although in saying 
this I am far from affirming that abstract and unrealistic internationalism, 
born of Masonic ideals, which produced the fatuous Geneva effort to organ- 
ize the world without regard for moral, cultural and religious differences. 
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International community is only possible amongst nations that have a com- 
mon standard of morality and share a common heritage of culture. In 
fact, it can only be sustained amongst states that are actually political societies 
in which the test of membership is not blood or religion but acceptance of 
law and civil duty: states that do not deify themselves or fancy their own 
exclusive interests and purposes to have an absolute value. Such political 
societies are the unique creation of the spirit of western Christendom. And 
it was because the Geneva League was unable to perceive this—because it 
imagined that Japan, China, the Soviet, Ethiopia, were nations in the sense 
that Portugal and Belgium are nations—that it foundered. If we are to 
have an organized international community (and have it we must if our 
civilization is to prosper) it will have to be limited to the world society 
that European men have created. For this society can conceivably come to a 
sense of organic oneness, to the loyalty of members of one body; indeed that 
sense is in us dimly now, because we have never lost wholly the old con- 
sciousness of Christendom. 

Our world community, in fact, is still Christendom, if we use the word 
as signifying not the society of baptized believers standing in arms against 
the infidel, but as the world order in which Christian doctrine and morals 
are regarded as normal and native. However sinful it may be, however 
blinded and fallen from the faith, this whole world order carries the marks 
of its origin; and it is not unreasonable to expect that a great rediscovery of 
ourselves will come when the perils of apostasy become sufficiently near and 
frightening. How soon that may come, and how great it may be, no one 
can predict, but the magnitude and celerity of anti-Christian forces now at 
work and the horrifying effects of this work may bring a swifter and greater 
spiritual rebirth than even the most optimistic now dare prophesy. Already 
indeed, as Mr. Micklem has said in his book on National Socialism and 
Christianity, “this idea of Christendom appears not as a mere dream of 
the Middle Ages, but as the burning issue of our time.” 

So much for the society of nations. What now of this war that rends it? 
Is this merely a local quarrel, a mere clash of neighbors that may be re- 
solved without broad universal effect, or is there here an immense and 
fundamental struggle that touches vitally our whole civilized world? 

The fight began as what Americans are apt to call “just another of those 
European wars.” (Those who talk like this, of course, are ignorant of the 
fact that Europeans only fight over very important matters.) Like every 
great war, it was local in point of specific origin: the Polish-German frontier, 
where rages Europe’s bitterest feud. The Russians cooperated with the 
Prussians, as they had done so often in the past, and things moved in familiar 
pattern. But that pattern is not, let us remember, a pattern of national 
rivalry, but of recurrent attack by anti-national, anti-western and anti-Chris- 
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tian imperialism on the culture and religion of the Polish state. Because 
Poland is Catholic and national, and so linked inseparably with Rome and 
Paris, it is integrally part of the only organic unity that Europe possesses. 
For mark that Poland is great in both the Catholic and revolutionary-liberal 
tradition; which is something you cannot say of the Czechs, and points to the 
deep reason why Hitler could wipe out Czecho-Slovakia without war but 
could not kill Poland without arousing Europe, for all its forgetfulness and 
dormancy, to some kind of defensive move. Poland was for centuries the 
spearhead of Catholic Christendom against Baltic paganism and Byzantine 
Moscow; a hundred years ago she was the spearhead of the struggle for 
political liberty against Prussian and Czarist despotism; and in our day 
she has done like service against the new racialist paganism of Nazi Ger- 
many and the Bolshevist barbarism of Moscow. She had remained a great 
eastern fortress of our civilization in Europe, and as such she was assaulted ; 
wherefore did the nations react. 

But how weak was the reaction, and how small the understanding, from 
history and grasp on the deeper realities, of this closing in on Warsaw and 
savage near-destruction! Instead of a European rising to Poland’s defense, 
only two nations took up the challenge, and these with apparently little ap- 
petite for the business. Both were under governments shallow in understand- 
ing of history and forces of the spirit. Both Powers went to war gingerly, 
disclaiming anger and professing only lofty motives of duty. Both adopted 
primarily defensive and economic strategies, avoiding risk of their own blood. 
Their politicians had long forgotten the meaning and reason for Poland’s 
existence; she was obviously thought of primarily as a mere instrument 
of collective security defense for the French Republic and the British Empire. 
Neither state gave convincing sign of a higher motive for fighting than 
protection of its own possessions and repose. There was of course a propa- 
ganda about defending democracy and the rights of small nations, to which 
were presently added civilization and Christianity, but for some strange 
reason this had not the convincing force of the same propaganda twenty-five 
years earlier; although the true case against the Nazis was very much 
stronger than that against the Second Reich. The memory of Munich spoiled 
the pose of defending small nations. Precisely what “civilization” is, if the 
British, French and Poles had it and the Germans had it not, was somewhat 
difficult to understand. And what kind of crusade for Christianity was this 
which free-thinking Protestant latitudinarians and masonic liberals were 
leading, the while Catholic Iberia, Italy, Belgium and Hungary either stood 
aloof or inclined to tne enemy’s side? Small wonder the lesser states 
sought shelter in neutrality, hardly less fearful of Franco-British “aid” than 
of the Reich’s “protection.” Down to the eighth month, an observer had 
some excuse for standing in suspensive doubt. If he was repelled by the 
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Nazi smashing of Poland and the opening of the Baltic to the Bolsheviks, he 
could hardly be inspired by the spectacle of the Franco-British holding com- 
pany trying to buy off the European resistance to a failing usurious grip. 
Surely the clash of such forces looked little like Armageddon, and the doc- 
trine of the Communist Party Line (swallowed, as so often happens, by 
American isolationists )—looked almost convincing—if one conveniently forgot 
about Warsaw, and either did not know or discounted the significance of what 
the Nazis had been dreaming of doing in Europe and the world. Down to 
April, down to the pounce on Scandinavia, things wore this aspect. 

And then, almost overnight, all that aspect changed. The war that seemed 
hardly worth fighting became one that was desperately worth fighting. What 
had been half-hidden, even though it should have been seen at Warsaw and 
Helsinski, came now full into the open. This was not an international war 
but a war between nations on the one hand and a revolutionary imperialism, 
fundamentally anti-national, on the other. In lighting succession the nations 
went down, five in all from April to June, and those not struck by flame and 
bomb cowered low and sought sufferance to live. Italy, capital of all our 
civilization, and strong with new vitality, was captured and dishonored, even 
drawn into conspiracy with the very criminals whom she had fought only yes- 
terday in Spain. And even Spain, rejuvenated too, but with the same (save 
now more culpable) peninsular blindness that kept her from sharing the good 
fight a quarter century ago, was drawn into near-treason. 

A whole people, long gifted with a genius for technics and docile to mass 
discipline, nursing a twenty-year grudge and with an appetite for revenge, 
had been mobilized for a war to enslave their neighbors. Their youth had 
been schooled in the doctrines of racialism and the philosophy that divides 
mankind into slaves and masters: ideas neither wholly strange nor uncon- 
genial to a people who paid honor to Luther, Frederick, Fichte, von 
Treitschke and Bismarck. A new pagan generation, taught to despise the 
nations of Christendom, was bent on accomplishing an immense revolution, 
and with surgical precision and efficiency. A new Europe, chill, metallic and 
with no softness about it, was to be made, and through it the makers would 
reach to the mastery of the world. 

The most starkly monstrous feature of this revolution is its pretended 
beneficence to those whom it means to enslave: its wicked exploitation of 
every servile tendency in our social world, soliciting men for slavery by 
promise of better feeding, and soliciting with success! Its major weapon is 
neither the tank nor the plane but the lie, and the systematic effort at the 
psychological decomposition of its enemy. Every weakness in our social 
fabric, every inner strain, all our fears and prejudices, are studiously felt out 
and exploited. There is one propaganda to persuade us that the great purpose 
is to overthrow capitalism and bring an equalitarian society of freemen living 
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in comfort and security. There is another to show us that the fight is really 
on Communism and that the western states are only attacked because their 
democracy was degenerating into communism; when they are saved and 
chastened the Bolsheviks will be laid low. Still another propaganda aims 
the movement chiefly against Catholicism and so uses old Protestant and 
Masonic prejudices. Yet another, meant for opposite groups, pionts to 
Franco, Mussolini, Leopold of Belgium, the France now wearing Petain’s 
hair shirt, and would have us believe that Hitler really represents the ideas 
of the old Holy Roman Empire, and that his movement is at bottom the 
effort of a traditional Catholic Europe attempting to shake free from an anti- 
Catholic Britain. , 

There is no space here to detail the wickedness of the Nazi thing. I take 
that as proved. The fact to be hammered home here is that this thing has 
taken hold on the capital centers of our great world community, and if it 
keeps that hold every part of the community is affected. States that would 
prefer, and by instinct take, a different course of development, harmonious 
with the permanent tendencies of the world community, will be driven by 
necessity to the dangerous and destructive course of Lebensraum imperialism. 
Such is the outlook particularly for our own republic. The growth of na- 
tions and free political communities will be checked; economic and cultural 
’ freedom will be drastically curtailed, and the roots of genuine progress will 
sicken. New and near insuperable barriers to the apostolate of Christianity 
will arise, and not only because of the triumph (temporary, to be sure, but 
who knows for how long?) of a philosophy that is its exact antithesis, but 
also because this thing is certain to break the world community more com- 
pletely than it is broken even now. 

How long it may prosper no one can foretell. It bestrides Europe today, 
but its position is uneasy and the forces against it are still great. Perhaps the 
vitality of the nations will yet prove strong enough to topple it, but recent 
events have surely shown that these nations are ailing badly. Never has 
there been so much treason within them, never so small a spirit for stand- 
together in common fellowship. 

It is reasonable to look for recovery, for it is the long view of our his- 
tory that teaches us that nations are the permanent political forms of Chris- 
tendom. But that recovery may be long in coming if the one brave people, 
standing now alone against the Nazi power, also go down. They are not only 
a nation but a creator of nations. We ourselves derive as an organism from 
them. They are also an empire, but that empire is a major part of the 
mechanism that binds the world community, and its history profusely illus- 
trates what I have called the enduring impulse of Christendom to form new 
independent political societies. Britain is national, and she is fighting for the 
cause of nations against an anti-national and anti-Christian imperialism. ‘The 
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cause is good; her war is just. How long she can sustain the heroic role 
cast for her, and whether she can win—which will mean that Hitler is done— 
it would be foolish to prophesy. But if she does hold out and bring down 
the enemy at the last, the nations that now in servile chorus defame her will 
forgive her all things, will bless her and say in Mr. Churchill’s words that 
it was her “finest hour.” 

That her cause is also our cause, that we should therefore share its burden, 
and carry it on even if she fails, seems a very obvious conclusion. 


Fordham University. Ross HorrMan. 
* * * 


THE CASE FOR AMERICAN ISOLATION 


EDITOR: Ever since the outbreak of the present war in Europe, there 
have been certain “pressure groups” in this country who have loudly counseled 
American participation in a second crusade to make the world safe for 
democracy. They reluctantly admit that American intervention in the World 
War did not achieve the results that had been so confidently anticipated, 
but they ascribe that failure to the fact that the United States did not be- 
come a member of the League of Nations, and they claim that American 
isolation from European entanglements has destroyed any real hope of con- 
tinued world peace through effective world organization. In other words, 
the members of these “pressure groups” are ardent advocates of a system 
of collective security, and they would identify the interests of America with 
the interests of all nations both large and small. The individual character 
of this nation is to be merged into a world pattern that will be alien to all 
the thoughts that lay closest to the hearts of our founding fathers. The 
America that has been a torch to all mankind, will be converted into a huge 
bonfire that will soon burn itself out for the benefit of nations that long 
ago proved recreant to the best interests of humanity. 

To every isolationist, America occupies a unique place in the world order, 
and its mission is one that no other nation can fulfil. The voice of America 
would be lost in the loud clamor of a Parliament of the World. The history 
of this country is not a mere record of epic achievement in the arts and 
sciences; it is a new testament of the things of the spirit. America has not 
been great because of unparalleled economic progress. Its chief claim to fame 
rests upon the fact that it has written into the heart of the world a message 
of human advancement. 

Since ancient times, men had dreamed of a world where mankind could 
create a new design for living in which the dark threads of hatred and war 
could be replaced by the shining strands of love and of human progress. 
Columbus was far more than a mere discoverer of new continents. He was 
the first pioneer to blaze a broad trail of hope to a land of heart’s desire; 
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he was the greatest Pied Piper in all history, and the path he picked led to 
the greenest pastures in the whole world. 

The colonists that settled along our Atlantic coasts laid the basis of mod- 
ern America, and in 1619, at Jamestown, they began the first step in the 
long march of American democracy. ‘This was a march of ideas, and the 
fate of the world depended upon its progress. Slowly, but inevitably, it rolled 
across our broad continent to the far horizons of the Pacific coast, and as it 
moved along it moulded into an imperishable pattern the American way of 
life—a way of life that is marked by the milestones of democracy, tolerance, 
individual freedom, and equality before the law. 

Our founding fathers were well aware of the importance of this new 
American state as a model which other nations might follow in their search 
for political patterns more suited to popular needs. —They knew that they had 
discovered a unique design, and they were justly proud of it. The only 
danger that threatened the success of this American experiment was the pos- 
sibility that the high tides of European wars might sweep across the Atlantic 
before the strong barriers of American isolationism could be erected. 

From the very beginning of our Republic, American statesmen have been 
aware of the dangers that lurked behind the forbidding frontiers of Europe. 
They knew that Europe had been cursed with a succession of wars since 
the fall of the Roman Empire. In colonial days, America had been per- 
force a party to the wars that afflicted Europe, and far-seeing Americans 
clearly realized that the political ties that bound us to Europe had to be 
broken, if they were not to strangle our infant Republic. As early as 1780, 
John Adams made the shrewd prophecy that “France and England both will 
endeavor to involve us in their future wars,” and George Washington in 
1796 charted a course which, until recent years, American Presidents have 
been wise enough to follow: 
The rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is in extending our com- 
mercial relations to have with them as little political connection as possible. Europe 


has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very remote relation. 
Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essen- 


tially foreign to our concerns. 


In 1916, President Wilson threw aside the wise counsel of George Wash- 
ington and secretly consented to an understanding with Great Britain where- 
by American fortunes were closely tied to the tottering British Empire. In 
order to induce the President to take this very dubious step, Sir Edward Grey, 
the British Foreign Secretary, announced a new theme song which quickly 
won the heart of our Chief Executive. It had the familiar title, “Let Us 
Make the World Safe for Democracy.” It was a catchy tune which soon 
became the marching song for millions of American soldiers in the great 
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parade of 1917. The fact that it was a death march for thousands of dough- 
boys was not discovered until later. 

Since October 5, 1937, President Roosevelt has endeavored to turn this old 
forgotten tune into a new swing song whose macabre cadence could easily 
lead the restless feet of the American people down the road to war. It is 
now openly admitted that America is wretchedly unprepared for any major 
conflict, and yet a group of internationalists would have us drift into war 
with a nation whose military force is supreme on the continent of Europe. 

It is apparent to most Americans that involvement in the European con- 
flict would inevitably lead to national bankruptcy and the destruction of the 
political pattern that was established by our founding fathers. In the event 
that we go to war, in order that all our efforts can be properly co-ordinated, 
America will become a dictatorship, and even now in the President’s pro- 
nouncements one can easily catch the accents of authoritarian language. His 
ardent desire to have Congress adjourn, and his derisive comments upon the 
do-nothing role played by that body, would seem to indicate a certain con- 
tempt for the old American doctrine of the separation of powers. If the pat- 
tern of democracy would be inapplicable in time of war, would it be regarded 
as worth while when America is endeavoring to emerge from the shadow of 
economic despair that would inevitably follow any involvement in the present 
war? 

Since 1933, this country has been in a state of national emergency, and a 
long list of unusual powers has been added to the considerable number the 
President already possessed. In the event that America goes to war, how 
many more powers would be added to this already formidable list, and when 
would they be repealed? This is a question that few of us have the heart to 
attempt to answer. 

It should be evident to most Americans that the task of setting the world 
in order is too large an assignment for this country to undertake. We have 
become a great nation because we have been able to pursue a policy of peace 
while Europe has been wasting her strength in numberless wars. Democracy 
has thrived here because this country has been able to offer freedom and 
abundant living to every man. Blest with boundless resources, America has 
been a great proving ground for a virile democracy that has afforded to the 
whole world an authentic illustration that self-government and material 
progress can go hand-in-hand. If this American experiment fails, it can 
never be repeated. There is no other continent with never-ending frontiers 
of opportunity. If democracy dies here, it will disappear throughout the 
world, and we will have a permanent blackout of everything that America 
has always stood for. Let us keep the lights burning by staying out of 


European wars. 
Fordham University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 
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KATHARINE TEKAKWITHA. The Positio of the Historical Section of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites on the Introduction of the Cause for the 
Beatification and Canonization of the Servant of God, Katharine Tekak- 
witha, The Lily of the Mohawks. New York: Fordham University 
Press. Pp. 480. De Luxe Binding in Full Leather, $25.00; Regular 
Binding in Pyroxylin cloth. $7.50. 

Never before has a book like this appeared in our language; for never 
before has the Sacred Congregation of Rites permitted, except for the use 
of the Cardinals of the Congregation and its officials, the publication of the 
findings of its Historical Section in its research upon the subject proposed 
as possibly worthy of beatification and canonization. 

Pius X established this Historical Section in 1930. His purpose was to 
expedite the Process, or Cause, as it is termed, for beatifying and canonizing 
notable Servants of God who departed this life so long ago that eye-witnesses 
of their goodness and renown for holiness are no longer available, but only 
the testimony of historical documents. This is the case of the “genuine 
redskin” (so the Historical Section styles her), Kateri Tekakwitha. To 
this group of historians twenty-one documents concerning Tekakwitha were 
submitted, of which twenty are contained in this volume. It took six years 
to verify the documents as genuine and authentic, and establish the character 
of those who had written them, or who had acted at any time as their 
custodians. 

Part of the task was to summarize the contents of these documents into 
what may be considered as the final complete source of information about 
the life, virtues and renown for holiness of one who has attracted the venera- 
tion not only of her own Indian people, but of all who have come to know 
her in this country, in Canada, in parts of South America, in Europe and 
in far-off Africa, India and China. The summary is minutely indexed. 

The Positio is an extraordinary document. It is, first of all, evidence of 
the painstaking manner in which this special Section of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites scrutinizes every testimony offered in behalf of the beatification 
or canonization of anyone renowned for holiness. One marvels at the labor 
and patience devoted to the study of every document, the effort to, obtain 
the authentic text of each, to tell its history, to estimate its value as evidence, 
and to establish the character and repute of its author. The original docu- 
ments were mostly in French. The masterly Summary of all of them is in 
Latin. The critical preludes to the documents are in Italian. Now for the 
first time we have them all in English. 
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In the presentation of this remarkable book, Fordham University Press 
is to be congratulated for the care with which every detail has been thought 
out and arranged. The first impression is of a truly Indian book—an im- 
pression made by the color (Indian red) of the binding. ‘This color appears 
on every page in the form of a decorative border under the running heads 
and is repeated in symbolic drawings or tailpieces on short text-pages. The 
colophon at the end of the book tells of the interesting symbolism of the 
border decoration taken from a Mohawk wampum belt; a zig-zag line to 
show the erring path of the savage, followed by a straight line of crosses to 
show his direct path to God as taught him by the missionary. 

The frontispiece facing the hand-lettered title page is a realistic copper 
gravure from the original in oils in color, by LeRoy H. Appleton, painted 
especial y for this book. There are twelve wood engravings by the same 
artist, depicting scenes from the life of Tekakwitha. ‘These are indeed mas- 
terly specimens of the delicate art of graving on wood, and are genuinely 
Indian in concept. 

The noble type pages, set in Baskerville, 14-point generously leaded, make 
pleasant reading of the edifying story of “The Lily of the Mohawks.” ‘The 
presswork is excellent on the specially made paper, which is watermarked 
with the Mohawk wampum belt motif. All of the physical characteristics 
of the book reflect the sense of the dignity of the subject, which the designer 
so evidently understood, and justify the great expense which so elaborate a 
book must have incurred. 

Katharine Tekawitha is a subscription book, on which the publishers have 
committed themselves to no profit. Any excess of receipts over expense is to 
be devoted entirely to the Cause for Beatification of Katharine Tekakwitha. 
Every Catholic library should have a copy of this book, not only unique in 
the history of Catholic publication, but so desirable as a possession for its 
own sake. 


New York City. JoHN J. WYNNE. 


DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN HieraArcHy. By the Rev. Joseph Bernard 
Code, Sc. Hist. D. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 425. $3.75. 
The Dictionary of the American Hierarchy was clamoring to be written, 

and it is fortunate in its author. In his introduction, His Excellency, the 

Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 

States, recalls the labors in this field of Richard H. Clark in 1888 and of 

Francis X. Reuss in 1898, “two very deserving writers” whose works “have 

become insufficient with the passing of years”; Dr. Code “has very oppor- 

tunely, therefore, undertaken to meet a present need with his present 


production.” 
Dr. Code interprets “the American hierarchy” in a comprehensive manner, 
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and includes not only every occupant of a see, every Auxiliary and other 
Titular Bishop, from Bishop John Carroll of Baltimore in 1790 through 
Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan, consecrated in April of this year, and the 
Apostolic Delegates to the United States, but priests from this country 
consecrated for sees anywhere in the world, and even native sons reared 
elsewhere, like Archbishop Thomas O’Shea, $.M., of Wellington, New 
Zealand, born in San Francisco, and Auxiliary Bishop Robert Dobson 
of Liverpool, born in New Orleans. 

The biographical sketches in the Dictionary of the American Hierarchy 
are in ““Who’s Who” style, with hardly an adjective in the 425 pages, and 
no editorializing, but the caliber of the occupants of the American sees 
gleams through Dr. Code’s deliberately factual style. Their scholarship, 
their charity, their zeal is evident from the fruits of their labors thus 
objectively stated. 

There are 514 biographies in Dr. Code’s work; 270 of the Bishops were 
natives of the United States. Of those not natives, Ireland leads in sons in 
the Hierarchy with an even one hundred, France is second with forty-three 
and Germany third with twenty-seven. 

Nine Ordinaries of sees in the United States have become Cardinals, 
two of them, Bishop Cheverus of Boston and Bishop Persico of Savannah, 
after they had been made Archbishops in Europe; but representation of the 
United States in the Sacred College is increased to fifteen by the inclusion 
of the five Apostolic Delegates previous to Archbishop Cicognani, all of 
whom received the Red Hat, and of Father Camillus Mazella, S.J., a 
member of the faculty of Georgetown University (1865-1867) and of 
Woodstock College (1867-1875), who was recalled to Rome in 1878, pro- 
claimed a Cardinal Deacon in 1886, a Cardinal Priest in 1897, and con- 
secrated a Cardinal Bishop in 1897. 

Appendices include a chronological list of the American Hierarchy, 
chronological necrology, episcopal lineage, titular sees, foreign-born members, 
members of religious orders, American sees and their occupants, convert 
Bishops, Cardinals, Apostolic Delegates to the United States and Roman 
Pontiffs since the establishment of the American Hierarchy, from Pius VI to 
Pope Pius XII. 

Dr. Code lists sixteen Jesuits as members of the American hierarchy, 
practically all of them in missionary territory; eleven Sulpicians, eleven 
Vincentians, seven Benedictines, six Franciscans, Holy Cross Fathers and 
Maryknoll Missioners, five Marists, three Augustinians, Redemptorists and 
Sacred Heart Fathers, two Trappists, Passionists and Holy Ghost Fathers, 
and one Basilian, Capuchin, Claretian, Divine Word Father, Minim Father, 
Precious Blood Father, Resurrectionist, Salesian, St. Columban Foreign 
Missioner and member of the Society of African Missions. 
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Every page of Dr. Code’s work reflects his scholarly and painstaking care; 
the amount of research necessary to secure the names of the parents of the 
Bishops alone would render the volume distinctive. We detect the omission 
of two Bishops, the Most Rev. Bonaventure Broderick and the Most Rev. 
Ernesto Coppo, §.C., missionary prelates who have been closely associated 
with New York. Dr. Code gives Detroit as the birthplace of Bishop Joseph 
Casimir Plagens; but our information is that he was born in Poland, and 
was brought to this country at the age of four. Bishop Michael J. O’Farrell 
of Trenton is listed as a Sulpician; he was educated by the Sulpicians in 
Paris and taught at the Grand Seminary in Montreal, but was not a 
Sulpician when laboring in the Archdiocese of New York before becoming 
a Bishop; and Herbermann’s Sulpicians in the United States does not men- 
tion him. There is no reference to membership in the Sulpician Congre- 
gation in his biographical sketch in The Catholic News at the time of 
his death. 

More specific information about the years of a Bishop’s priestly life, often 
covered by saying that he was “engaged in pastoral work,” would render 
future issues of this useful volume even more valuable. As it now stands, 
The Dictionary of the American Hierarchy is the finest work of its kind 
to date, one which fills an urgent need, and which merits a place in every 
library consulted on any phase of the history of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. 

New York City. RicHarp REI. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, Being the Life of the Very Magnificent Lord 
Don Cristobal Colon. By Salvador de Madariaga. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. x, 524. $4.00. 

There is some sound scholarship in this attractive, well-documented book. 
The author has apparently sifted the vast researches of Thacher, Vignaud, 
Harisse and others, besides the plentiful source and contemporary material 
in his own language; and the result, in excellent English, is a work that 
will be useful to future investigators in this field. He has the rare gift of 
being able to interpret men of the past in terms of their own environments. 
He is engagingly frank in supplying data which sometimes tell against his 
own conclusions. Witty, dramatic, now and then cynical, occasionally flip- 
pant, he is almost always entertaining. His Columbus, whether or not the 
true Columbus, seems to live and breathe in these vigorous pages. 

There is nothing particularly new in the book, except the author’s treat- 
ment of the theory, first encountered by him in 1935, that the Discoverer 
was of Jewish descent. This, however, is not as new as he imagines. Marius 
André, in his La Véridique Aventure de Christophe Colomb (Paris, 1929), 
advanced it with a regrettable taint of racism; and the Jewish novelist, Jacob 
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Wassermann, propounded it in Germany at about the same time. Sefior 
de Madariaga is more judicious and more thorough than either; and, as 
his circumstantial evidence accumulates, the thought arises inescapably that 
some one may yet prove that Columbus was a Catholic Jew. But it is not 
proved here. There is a great deal of the sort of evidence that André, from 
a different point of view, advanced: evidence of characteristics supposed to be 
Jewish, but actually to be found in all races. The great man’s jottings in 
his copy of the Ymago Mundi, for example, betray an interest in gold, 
jewels, commerce; he was always quoting the Old Testament, and believed 
that Isaias and Esdras had foretold his exploit. Indeed, this prophetic sense 
of a mission is held to be as peculiarly Jewish, as if such Aryans as Queen 
Isabella and Saint Joan had never manifested it. 

The most telling argument is the one based upon two facts: (1) that 
Columbus, though apparently born near Genoa, never wrote Italian, but 
addressed even his brother, his sons and a Genoese banker, in Spanish; and 
(2) that he was reticent and self-contradictory about his origin. Now, con- 
sidering that when he went to Spain the Inquisition was at the height of 
its activity, both his reticence and his use of Spanish would best be explained 
(we are asked to believe) by the assumption that he belonged to a Jewish- 
Christian (Converso) family that had migrated from Catalonia (where there 
were many Jewish families named Colom) to Genoa. But the so-called 
Catalan theory explains the mystery quite as well. It explains also why the 
Admiral was called (by Las Casas) “Cristébal Columbo de Terra-rubia, 
of Genoese extraction, of some place in the province of Genoa,” and why 
his brother signed himself “Bartholomeus de Terra Rubra.” Sefior de 
Madariaga brushes this aside as an obscure matter of heraldry. But Sefior 
R. Carreras Valls asserted, in 1930, that Terra rubra was the Villa Roja 
(in Catalan, Terra Roig) of the Ribera de Genoa, on the Tortosa bank of 
the Ebro, colonized by the Genoese in 1148. And of the Coloms there not 
all were Jewish. In Barcelona there were some Christian navigators of that 
name. Their cousin, who called himself Joan Colom de Terra Roig, per- 
haps to distinguish himself from them, fought for Prince Carlos of Viana 
against his father, King Joan II, and when the rebellion failed lost his 
property and returned to Genoese citizenship. His son was the Discoverer, 
whose name, on the first document concerning him in Castile (1487), ap- 
pears in the Catalan form as Cristofor Colom. He changed it to the 
Castilian Colén to conceal his origin, not because he was Jewish, but, says 
Sefior Carreras Valls, because Catalans were excluded from the profits of 
the discoveries. And the son of a man proscribed by King Ferdinand’s 
father could hardly have hoped for favor in that court. Sefior de Madariaga 
considers this theory, but not sufficiently; particularly as regards Terra Roig. 
Future historians must decide between him and the Catalans. 
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Like André before him, he accuses Columbus of having stolen a map that 
Toscanelli had sent to a friend in Portugal. To support this unproved 
assumption, the Jewish theory is made to do double duty. “It is reasonable 
to assume” that Maestro Joseph Vizinho, Jewish doctor and astrologer 
to the King, would put this map in the way of another Jew—‘‘would some- 
time or other bring it, wittingly or unwittingly, materially or by mere 
reference, to the knowledge of the eager young sailor” (p. 82). On page 97, 
“the assumption” that Columbus had studied it becomes ‘“‘almost inevitable.” 
On page 115, this almost-inevitability has hardened into a fact. The author, 
lapsing into pure fiction, reports that “one day Colén went into the closet 
where he knew the precious map and letter lay forgotten under heaps of 
dust.” As for Joseph Vizinho, Sefior de Madariaga has overlooked another 
note in which Columbus blamed his failure in Portugal on “that Jew 
Joseph.” 

A great many of the arguments for the Jewish thesis are non-sequiturs. It 
is true that powerful Jews of the court supported Columbus’s project, but it 
does not follow that they did so on racial grounds, and not on the merits of 
the plan itself; besides, the author admits that one of the great man’s op- 
ponents was the saintly Father Talavera, descended from Jews on both 
sides, and there were friends who were not Jews. Again, Sefior de Mada- 
riaga reads into Columbus’s statement that he and King David were 
servants of the same Lord (p. 165), “another subconscious link” with the 
House of David—a species of reasoning that would make all the Spanish 
Carmelites Jewesses, for they observe the feast of King David on January 
29; moreover, Columbus was fully conscious of the similarity, Freud or no 
Freud. Although, in general, Sefior de Madariaga does full justice to 
Columbus’ sincerity as a Catholic, he supports his Jewish theory, in one 
place (p. 360), by making him a Protestant, a revolutionary and a fore- 
runner of the Reformation, all by virtue of a single sentence taken from 
its context: “I say that the Holy Ghost works in Christians, Jews, Moors, 
and all men of any other sect, and not merely in the learned, but in the 
ignorant.” Saint Thomas said something of the same sort. No reference 
is made, unfortunately, to the letter Columbus wrote his son Diego, February 
26, 1498, urging him, if a schism should develop in Spain, to place his fortune 
at the disposal of the Pope. 

Sefior de Madariaga is a less erratic historian in other respects: in 
his fascinating accounts of the four voyages, in his fairness, uncommon in 
a Liberal, to the memory of Ferdinand and Isabella; in his understanding 
of the Jewish Question of the period, and the circumstances which produced 
the Inquisition. It is all the more to be regretted that, after so much fine 
work, he discloses the thesis (is it the real one of the book?) of his last two 


pages. Columbus mattered not. 
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What mattered was the Great Design, the union of Continent and Continent, the 
discovery of the earth by the earth, and of man by man. The time had come when 
mankind, which had lived for centuries with its hands joined upwards in a 
yearning, vertical gesture, the shape of its cathedral windows, had to lower its 
arms, disjoin its hands and make them active in horizontal, tumultuous and creative 
activities. Worship of the unknowable was to be superseded by the discovery of 
the knowable; the sons of men were to be given at last the full possession of their 
planet. . . . The cannibals had to create Caliban in the genius of Shakespeare; 
the new world had to bring forth the Novum Organum in the genius of Bacon; 
the naked Arcadians of Guanahani had to arouse Rousseau’s imagination into chant- 
ing the beauties of natural man and to usher in the French Revolution, the rights 
of men and the gospel of Karl Marx. ... This was bound to be the greatest day 
in human history. . . . You did not matter at all. Between Europe and America 
you were but a bridge of aching flesh. 


This crowning non-sequitur, this humanitarianism, this communism and 
atheism discreetly clothed in euphemistic phrases, suggests not so much 
Bacon’s Novum Organum (which Sefior de Madariaga ought to know 
was anticipated by the Spanish Catholic Luis Vives) as the Masonic or 
quasi-Masonic aspirations of his New Atlantis. A world in which men 
no longer “join hands upward” to worship their Creator, but worship them- 
selves en masse, will not be the world that Columbus foresaw when he left 
Palos avowedly to tell the men of Asia that Christ had died for them, 
that they might be saved before the last days; it will indeed be a world 
where human beings will be nothing but aching flesh, to be ground into the 
dust by tyrants mouthing of “progress.” But Columbus’ hope was more 
than a hope, his dream was more than a dream; it was always a prayer, and 
prayers have a way of ‘xing answered sooner or later. ‘God is just,” he 
wrote in chains on the | smal return from the third voyage, “and He will 
in due time make known by whom and why it has all been done.” 
Manhattanville College. WILLIAM THomMaAs WALSH. 





So FaLts THE ELM Tree. By John Louis Bonn, S.J. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Pp. xiii, 287. $2.50. 

In his interesting preface, Father Bonn calls this “a novel-biography”— 
and it is so indeed in more senses than one. It is the biography of a valiant 
and noble woman, Mother Ann Valencia, foundress of St. Francis Hospital 
in Hartford. But it is a biography which is enhanced in interest and vivid- 
ness by touches of fiction. ‘That better fiction which is holier than fact— 
the fiction that sacrifices fact to the fundamental meanings of the facts, that 
sees things as symbols, that dares to enter in under the sacred veil of things.” 
Such fiction, the author says, the biography has tried to be, and the candid 
reader must say that in great measure it has succeeded. From these pages, 
with their sometimes imaginary but typical characters, with their vivid con- 
versations and descriptions, there rises a picture of Mother Ann Valencia 
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herself and her associates such as an ordinary biography could never be 
expected to give. 

There is an universe of human feeling, heroic emotion and patient accom- 
plishment within the walls of religious communities and especially within the 
corridors and the rooms of our great hospitals, which has seldom been 
adequately portrayed in literature. The task of portrayal is difficult, because 
of the necessary withdrawals of cloistered life, of its silence of self-renuncia- 
tion and its monotony of hidden days. But this book does lift up the veil 
that hides the hearts of lives of religious, and shows us much of the interest 
and poetry of their existence. Thus Father Bonn’s method in writing this 
book has lifted what otherwise might be a mere chronicle of local events, 
interesting only to those who had some personal connection with St. Francis 
Hospital, into a human document as entertaining in many ways as a novel, 
and yet as faithful and complete as a biography. In a second sense therefore 
this is a novel biography because few biographies of its kind have ever suc- 
ceeded in being as humanly interesting as this. 

The book tells of the coming of Mother Ann Valencia of Chambery to 
the Bishop’s palace at Hartford, with its but two furnished rooms, its wilder- 
ness of plaster and shavings, to found a hospital. She did not know the 
language of this new land. She had no friends and no contacts, only a great 
faith and courage and trust in God. The Sisters who came to help her were 
as inexperienced as she in the ways of American hospitals; but together they 
brought order out of that chaos and began their work. 

As the tale goes on, we see Mother Valencia making friends, gaining 
experience, broadening her plans, achieving the impossible in the usual man- 
ner of Catholic enterprises, until at last in her old age she was surrounded 
by friends, she was dictatress of a great and flourishing institution, and one 
of the great personalities of her time and place. The many characters who 
come to life from the pages, some actual and some fictional, some partly real 
and partly imagined, add vividly to the interest of the story. Sister Therese, 
Sister Elizabeth and all the rest grow to be real persons to us. ‘Thus the 
story, revolving around the central figure of Mother Ann Valencia, is also 
the story of the growth of the great institution which Bishop Tierney and 
Bishop Niland fostered and encouraged and which Mother Ann Valencia 
built and ruled. 

Readers will often smile at the quaint vividness of her difficult English, 
and at her original way of solving her problems. Shaking a young Bishop, 
to make him consent to buy more property for the Hospital, is, so far as we 
remember, an unique expedient. 

One hopes the book will have the widespread and cordial welcome it 


deserves. 
New York City. Epwarp F. GARESCHE. 
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ScIENCE AND POLITICS IN THE ANCIENT Wor Lp. By Benjamin Farrington. 

New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 244. $2.50. 

The thesis of this book, that Greek politics, tradition and religious be- 
liefs acted as a constant check on the spread of free scientific inquiry, is not 
entirely new. ‘The point, however, is here more carefully and more fully 
studied and documented than has been usual heretofore. 

If one holds the dogma of materialism as the ultimate truth and looks 
upon any dualistic conception of reality as obscurantism, then naturally 
the Ionian Physicists, the Atomists, Epicurus and Lucretius emerge as the 
great liberators of the human race from superstition; and Socrates, Plato 
and even Aristotle stand condemned as reactionaries in the history of human 
progress. And if one is a confirmed and idealistic believer in the capability 
of the masses to philosophize on religion and life and to rule themselves by 
the light of scientific truth, much ancient political thinking and practice, 
which realistically insisted that large portions of humanity are by nature 
unfit to philosophize or govern, will appear aristocratic, oligarchical, reac- 
tionary, undemocratic. Such is Professor Farrington’s position. 

The book is rep'ete with half-truths. The perpetual stress put on things, 
the nature of things, knowledge of the nature of things, makes it clear 
that for the author material things are the only reality. The lonian 
Physicists, whose sole concern was with the constitution of the physical uni- 
verse, are extolled. Epicurus is praised beyond Zeno because his explana- 
tion of the world was purely materialistic. To Epicurus “all knowledge 
was knowledge of the material world”; for him “man, body and soul, was 
an organism which in the course of history had been produced upon this 
earth”; to him “no technique of mathematics or logic was of any use except 
as a help to interpret or organize sense-evidence” (p. 136); in his view 
“ethics and politics were branches of natural philosophy; they were man- 

made rules of behaviour, derived from experience, which ought to be altered 
whenever increased knowledge of Nature should teach man better ways of 
being at ease in mind and body” (p. 137). 
As for Plato, 


in Greek philosophy he represents a political reaction against Ionian enlightenment, 
in the interest of an ideal of a slave-owning, class-divided, chauvinistic city-state 
which was already an anachronism. While his Ionian predecessors had disinfected 
what they borrowed from the civilizations of the Near East of any taint of super- 
stition and sacerdotalism, Plato book from Chaldea a belief in the divinity of the 
stars and from Egypt a technique of mental repression. He conducted a life-long 
war against all that was most vital in Greek culture—the poetry of Homer, the 
natural philosophy of Ionia and the drama of Athens (pp. 119, 120). 
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Characteristically, too, Aristotle is taken to task because he 


never contemplated the dissemination of science among the masses; and his scien- 
tific effort is conditioned by the fact that it is divorced from the productive side 
of life. Its mainspring is curiosity, not service. To know was Aristotle’s ambition, 


not to do (p. 121). 


Professor Farrington also quarrels with the Church’s attitude towards 
the Bible as an inspired book. To him Christianity, when it came to sup- 


plant paganism, 


was innocent of all knowledge of natural philosophy or of the true course of human 
history. It marched to battle under the inspiration of a new oracle, the Hebrew 
Scriptures, with no understanding of the element of human error and the element 
of human imposture they contain. Its own new scriptures, with their fresh share 
of errors and impostures, were soon accorded a like reverence. . . . It was to be 
a millennium and more before men were again to realize that the human head, which 
produced them, is worth more than all the bibles and all the creeds (p. 232). 


The present moment seems peculiarly ill chosen for trumpeting the dire 
effects of religion on political life. —To many it seems more clear than ever 
that governments and peoples without religious beliefs and beliefs in re- 


ligious sanctions are doomed. 
Florissant, Missouri. Francis A. Preuss. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANCIENT GREEK HIsToRIANS IN ENGLISH. Edited 
by Royal Case Nemiah. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xv, 
428. $1.50. 

In the absence of a preface or explanatory note on the purpose of these 
translations, several obvious advantages may be singled out here. In our 
de-Hellenized age, one cannot but applaud the publication, even in part, of 
the best modern renderings of deathless stories superbly told. Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, Crawley’s (not Jowett’s) Thucydides and Dakyns’ Xenophon 
are not unworthy substitutes for the originals. 

The sequence of Prof. Nemiah’s selections from Herodotus, Thucydides 
and Xenophon affords a continuous presentation of the literary evidence for 
strictly Greek history, from its mythological beginnings down to Mantinea. 
Herodotus’ stories of the Egyptians or of other non-Hellenic elements find 
no place in this selection. Apart from the rationalist treatment of early 
Greek history, Thucydides is likewise curtailed to the portions—much 
abbreviated—that continue Herodotus’ narrative. Xenophon is even more 
drastically cut down. 

Used as a supplementary text, these selections will leave a good deal 
for the teacher to do: many answers must be supplied which the Ancients do 
not give concerning their institutions, law, economics and even literature. 


Fordham University. J. F. M. Mariovue. 
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FRENCH CHIVALRY: CHIVALRIC IDEAS AND PRACTICES IN MEDIAEVAL 
France. By Sidney Painter. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. ix, 
179. $2.00. 

Professor Painter’s earlier studies of William Marshal and of Peter of 
Dreux give him a right to speak with authority concerning the actualities and 
the ideals of medieval social life. In this new volume, a systematic analysis 
of chivalric ideas, he attacks problems of perennial and enduring interest. 
Chivalry is indeed a subject that has long been scrutinized from almost every 
possible angle and it may be wondered what more can be said than is to be 
found in the many books already at hand. But Mr. Painter has much to 
say, and his little book is a stimulating restatement of old truths in new 
ways. Its pages will give pleasure to many readers; yet all that is said 
will not be received with equal enthusiasm. Nor is it meant to be; for 
happily Mr. Painter has not hesitated to choose between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, rather than risk nothing by following the straight, narrow and equally 
treacherous course of tradition. If one is familiar with the scene, to follow 
a hunch is often the highest wisdom and surest way to truth; so when the 
author here attempts interpretations of chivalry by occasionally following 
his hunches, one admires his daring and regrets only flights of fancy that have 
led him astray. To demand more caution where facts are often fiction and 
values vary with the wind seems sheer folly. Moot points—and there are 
many—will provoke disputes of every sort; nevertheless this volume has the 
real merit of reflecting the actualities, the realities, of medieval life. The 
prevailing sense of these throughout the book makes it a significant contribu- 
tion to the literature of chivalry; an especially valuable contribution in that 
it comes from the pen of an historian. Students of literature have written 
much about the subject and recently they have contributed studies of high 
merit and real distinction; yet, when all is said and done, in the eyes of the 
historian they all exhibit an unmistakable naiveté in their descriptions and in- 
terpretations of what is at bottom an aspect of medieval social history. Writ- 
ers belonging to this group so often take their sources so seriously that in 
many instances their interpretation of medieval attitudes must afford merry 
sport for the ghosts of medieval men. Mr. Painter knows these knights and 
ladies too intimately to be easily duped by what are frequently but literary 
devices. Yet even he is felled by the “fake” satire in Aucassin’s denunciation of 
Heaven’s joys and praise of Hell’s delights—or is the reviewer at fault in 
seeing here the keenest psychological insight, realism and artistry of the high- 
est form, where many are wont to find but secular invective against the 
ecclesiastical order? 

There are in all five chapters. The Srst, “The Nobles of France,” is 
avowedly included merely as an introduction. Here the author makes no 
claim to be either original or complete. Chapter II, “Feudal Chivalry,” is 
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an analysis of the conditions explaining the origin, purpose and character of 
the knight. This ideal warrior was a man of prowess, loyal, generous and, 
eventually, courteous; the possessor of attributes eminently fitting him to 
perform his part in feudal society. Those familiar with the sources of 
medieval history may balk at accepting such a sweeping generalization, and 
Mr. Painter would be the first to insist that reservations of every sort must 
be made to bring the ideal concept into line with the actualities of medieval 
life. When speaking of loyalty, he does nevertheless insist that “a nobleman 
rarely violated his feudal obligations as they were interpreted by his class,” 
However, the most important thing to bear in mind is the reciprocal de- 
velopment of practice and idea. It is, perhaps, not too fanciful to say that 
the feudal practices of the eleventh century helped create chivalric ideas of 
the twelfth century; these in turn modified—certainly mollified—the earlier 
practices. By the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, idea and practice 
marched side by side, giving way in the fifteenth century to the dominance 
of chivalric ideas in which practice had developed into mannerism of an 
extreme sort. “Religious Chivalry,” discussed in Chapter III, is marked by 
the suggestion “that because a man was a noble he owed special obligations 
to the church and society.” That this idea made some impression on the 
feudal mind is certain, yet it was never to dominate completely the more 
militant influences inculcated by the life of the feudal court. This idea of 
religious chivalry Mr. Painter finds first in the speech of Urban II given 
at Clermont in 1095; it is more consciously and elaborately considered by 
John of Salisbury in the Policraticus; and was rather widely circulated in 
popular, vernacular literature like Stephen of Fougére’s Livre des maniéres 
and (especially for later ages) Raymond Lull’s Le libre del orde de cauayleria. 
Chapter IV is concerned with “Courtly Love,” “the novel element in 
medieval chivalry.” For the reviewer, this is indeed the most stimulating sec- 
tion of the book. Here Mr. Painter handles difficult and highly controversial 
material with real dexterity and keen insight. His own affection for the 
task before him shows through on almost every page, and he is a dull reader 
who will fail to laugh often, for a good story is a good story—even made 
a better one when retold or written again with zest and gusto. 

Fine as all this is, the theories accepted or proposed and the conclusions 
implicit or avowed will cause many informed readers to take issue. Though 
Mr. Painter expresses his belief in Jeanroy’s theory that troubadour theories 
about love grew spontaneously in the environment of southern France, he 
does not altogether deny the possible influence of Islamic Spain. At any 
rate he accepts a premise (p. 110), and what follows hangs together only if 
the original premise be true. It is here that readers who have mastered the 
arguments and carefully scanned the evidence found in books like C. S. 
Lewis’s Allegory of Love and Thomas A. Kirby’s very recent Chaucer's 
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Troilus: a Study in Courtly Love will be most annoyed. However, if Mr. 
Painter needs support from books like these, it is only honest to say that 
they too need—and how very much—the challenging realities found in his 
pages. Chapter V, “Criticisms and Compromises,” shows that although the 
three types of medieval chivalry were essentially irreconcilable, medieval man 
was not faced with an insoluble dilemma. He too knew that fact and theory 
did not always fit and that common sense could be a safe guide. 
Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE EIGHT-POINTED Cross, A STUDY OF THE HERITAGE 
OF THE KNIGHTS HOsPITALLERS IN FEUDAL Europe. By Elizabeth 
Wheeler Schermerhorn. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. xvi, 421. 
$4.00. 

This is a pleasant and useful book for the general reader who is interested 
in the Middle Ages. While at first glance it may seem simply a delightful 
travelogue spiced with well-chosen anecdotes, it is really more than that. Miss 
Schermerhorn gives an excellent account of the functions performed by the 
Knights Hospitallers in medieval Europe. The reader will learn much of 
hospitality in an age when inns were few and bad, of the bitter strife between 
different clerical groups, and of the economic and political problems that 
faced great medieval property holders. As the Hospitallers were a mag- 
nificently endowed order devoted to the exercise of hospitality, their story illus- 
trates many phases of medieval civilization. Miss Schermerhorn writes well 
and is full of enthusiasm for her subject. At a time when travel in Europe 
is impossible, one could hardly do better than to join her in following the 
trail of the Eight-pointed Cross. 

Unfortunately, as a professional medievalist, I feel obliged to point out a 
few dangerous spots in this trail. I suspect that the ceremony described on 
page 103 was never performed except in someone’s fervent imagination— 
it sounds too much like the orgies ascribed to the Templars. The financial 
dues mentioned at the end of the passage were probably the real issue. Then 
modern scholars have fairly well disproved the existence of the droit du 
plaisir. It was certainly not a general practice, and the Hospitallers had no 
need to feel unfashionable because their vows prevented them from exercising 
it. Finally, Miss Schermerhorn is at times rather casual with chronology 
and names. The heresies of John Knox could not have troubled the Scots 
much before Henry VIII’s break with Rome. Edward VI was the predeces- 
sor, not the successor to Mary and Elizabeth. There were neither earls of 
Northumberland nor of Montgomery in England during the reigns of 
Stephen and Henry II. Frederick II of Germany had long been dead in 
1442. But these are minor matters and need not disturb the general reader. 

The Johns Hopkins University. SIDNEY PAINTER. 
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Tue SPANISH THEORY OF EMPIRE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
J. H. Parry. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 75. $1.25. 

While studying under a Fellowship at Harvard University, Mr. Parry 
became interested in the theme of Spanish colonial theory. He has learned 
nothing new, however; for this essay reveals little but old views which are 
being rapidly dissipated by recent research. There is no bibliography, and 
the footnotes do not reveal any wide or deep reading. Mr. Parry is con- 
vinced that in this century Spain had a centralized and absolute monarchy, 
and was out for empire, that her kings had Papal confirmation of their 
sovereignty in the New World, and that the encomienda was the key in- 
stitution in the colonial government. 

With such views, it is not surprising to find that he also thinks that the 
famous debate between Sepulveda and Las Casas at Valladolid in 1552, on 
Spain’s title to the Indians, proves his point. A deeper study would have 
shown that what this debate proves is that Sepulveda was more familiar 
with the Stoic philosophy and the Justinian code than he was with his own 
Spanish legal and social theories. To a lesser extent, the same is true of 
Las Casas. All this is very significant; as is also the fact, which Mr. Parry 
does not mention, that Domingo de Soto, a greater theologian than either, 
was commissioned to boil down their rhetoric to the bare bones of argu- 
ment; and that the committee of the theologians appointed to pass final 
judgment on the Spanish policy failed to do so is also an important fact. 

Mr. Parry, relying on Van der Linden and Staedler, is rather hazy as 
to the meaning of the Bulls of Alexander VI. He confuses authority, 
dominion and title to land; but the Pope did not, nor did the Catholic 
Kings. Hence what they asked the Pope to give, and what they received, 
was a delimiting of fields of assignment for the work of conversion and 
incidentally to further the peaceful administration of the new lands. Only 
the Pope could assign the field of conversion, and both the Pope and the 
Sovereigns considered title to land to be decided by use and custom in ac- 
cordance with principles of justice and ethics. The Spanish Sovereigns were 
not asking for authority but for authorization to go ahead to solve their 
practical problems. Many of the lawyers, however, confused poder and 
dominacion with the Roman Law Latin dominium. In the pagan philoso- 
phy dominium had the connotation of absolutism, an idea foreign to Spanish 
Catholic tradition, down to the time of the Bourbon rulers. 

When one considers the carefully thought-out and detailed system of 
social and political institutions (the encomienda was a minor one and tem- 
porary at that) which Spain had in working order by 1600, the reader can 
only wonder if Mr. Parry really knows his sixteenth century. Spain’s prob- 
lem was a practical one and hence she erected a social order, not an empire. 
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Mr. Parry thinks the kings were inferior to their lawyers, who at this time 
were debating a theory of a constitutional State. This is much more a 
French revolutionary idea, and we doubt very much if Covvarrubias, de 
Vitoria and de Soto, not to mention Suarez, could make head or tail of 
what Mr. Parry thinks they were discussing: ‘“‘a constitutional State pos- 
sessed of the right of legislation and unrestricted in its sphere of action, but 
restricted in its exercise of power by the man-made laws and custom of its 
subjects.” 

Mr. Parry concludes: “Imperialism more than any other single cause, 
killed the best political thought of Spain.” If he had only prefixed im- 
perialism with French and British, and placed the setting of his theme in 
the eighteenth century, Mr. Parry’s book would have been more historical 


and more significant. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. M. R. Mappen. 


THE ATLANTIC Micration, 1607-1860. A History of the Continuing 
Settlement of the United States. By Marcus Lee Hansen. Edited by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. 
391. $3.50 
Although the subtitle of this volume indicates that it is a treatment of 

American immigration, the contents justify its classification among works 

on European social and economic history. The great merit of the book is 

that emigration from Europe and immigration to the United States are 
depicted as a single phenomenon. The migration of the Colonial period, 
which has seldom suffered from a lack of attention to the European back- 
ground, is traced briefly and the greatest attention given to the two score 
years preceding the Civil War. The usual categories for discussing immigra- 
tion, such as the various nationalities which arrived in America and the 
various motives influencing their departure from the Old World, are sub- 
ordinated to the presentation of a single continuous story of the migration 
from all countries assigning credit to different motives as they revealed 
themselves in a changing Europe. That the peopling of the United States 
was part of a universal movement is the recurring theme of the volume. 
Following the Colonial period, during which America was chiefly in- 
terested in encouraging rather than in restricting immigration, the new 
national government adopted a /aissez-faire policy with the result that it was 
European conditions more than anything else that influenced European 
emigration. The forty years preceding 1815, which witnessed an infiltration 
of French conservatives and English radicals, was primarily a period of 
absorption during which the children of our Revolution arrived at full adult- 
hood and lost many of the marks of their European origins. In the century 
following 1815, the gradual extension of the right of mobility throughout 
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Europe facilitated emigration but that to the United States in the period 
to 1860 was “Celtic” in origin; by this term Professor Hansen refers to 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales and Western Germany where the rural economies 
were generally the same. 

The five years following 1815 were marked by a decided upturn in im- 
migration but the panic of 1819 resulted in a definite contraction. During 
these years Russia competed with the United States as a place of refuge 
for the dissatisfied elements of western Europe, and our Congress took its 
first steps toward a regulatory policy. Following the disfavor with which 
the United States was held in the 20’s, when other outlets were sought, 
there began in 1830 a new infiltration resulting not so much from the revo- 
lutions of that year as from the Irish Disfranchisement Act and bad crops. 
During the decade and a half preceding 1845, America became popularized 
in Europe as the “common man’s Utopia,” and the Atlantic was transformed 
by improvements in navigation and shipbuilding into a veritable highway 
of commerce. The excess bulk of eastbound over westbound cargoes operated 
as an incentive to westbound passenger traffic; Irish-bound timber, French- 
bound cotton, and German-bound tobacco assisted considerably, even if in- 
directly, in the development of Quebec, New England cities, Baltimore and 
New Orleans as immigrant ports. The “thirty years peace” preceding the 
revolution of 1848 was marked by distinct readjustments in land tenure, 
and while France, relieved by the redistribution of property achieved in her 
great Revolution, had a stable economy, Ireland and Germany suffered so 
intensively that even before the reverses of the late 40’s there was an in- 
creasing pressure favoring migration. In spite of the efforts of various asso- 
ciations and even governments to establish colonies in America, the immigra- 
tion into the United States within these as well as in subsequent years was 
predominantly individualistic. Thus in four chapters (seven to ten) the 
author describes the prelude to the “Flight from Hunger” in 1845 which 
ushered in a decade of increased emigration. In Ireland, however, it was 
not hunger so much as the attempted transformation of farmers into agricul- 
tural laborers by means of the poor law of 1847, the increased taxes upon 
those retaining their lands and the Encumbered-Estates Act which were the 
chief incentives to migration. After the peak of Irish migration was reached 
in 1852, there came in 1853 and 1854 the peak of German migration re- 
sulting not so much from political as from economic discomfiture. The 
migrations of these years, moreover, give further support to the contention 
that periods of industrial prosperity in the United States have operated as 
incentives to European emigration just as our periods of industrial depres- 
sion have operated as incentives to western migration within this country. 

Because Mr. Hansen has gone to first-hand sources “most of which are 
unavailable in the United States,” such as European papers and unprinted 
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archival records, he has been able to set forth a number of less well known 
facts which give breadth and especially continuity to his story. It may be 
that some other students working in his footsteps may be inspired by this 
posthumous volume to make similar studies for the period since 1860, which 
should certainly be welcomed by a people who are now engaged in what 
will in all probability prove to be their final period of absorption of im- 
migrant peoples. This volume is indexed and the section “Bibliography and 
Notes” is a model of scholarship. 

Fordham University. A. Paut LEVACK. 











FRONTENAC AND THE Jesuits. By Jean Delanglez, S.J., Ph.D. Chicago: 

Institute of Jesuit History. Pp. vi, 296. $3.20. 

Having undertaken the task of writing the history of the relations be- 
tween Cadillac and the Jesuits in the Northwest, Father Delanglez felt 
that an introduction was needed to the parallel relations between Frontenac 
and the Jesuits in Lower Canada. It is that Introduction which we have 
in the present book. 

In Detroit as in Quebec the same difficulties had to be dealt with: the 
Frenchification of the Indians, the brandy trade, the accusation of trade 
launched against the Jesuits. Before studying the attitude of Frontenac 
on these three problems, Father Delanglez presents the Governor in person. 
His judgment on one who is often called “the greatest governor of New 
France” is severe, and probably will not be accepted by all. However, the 
carefully analyzed facts and documents show that, in his dealings with 
the Sovereign Council, with the Intendants and with the Jesuits, Frontenac 
was prejudiced, unfair and arbitrary. He wanted his own ideas and 
prejudices everywhere enforced as if they were the King’s will. More 
than once, Colbert and Louis XIV were obliged to disavow the Governor’s 
actions. The King, in fact, wrote to the Governor, in 1681: “You have 
not executed my orders on one of the most important points regarding my 
service,” to wit the fostering of peace and union. He mentioned the “ani- 
mosity you betray in all your letters.” Frontenac was told to divest him- 
self “of all sorts of animosities which have hitherto been almost the only 
motive of your actions.” ‘The King could no longer believe what Frontenac 
wrote, “for I clearly see that you sacrifice everything to your private enmi- 
ties’ (p. 15). The next year, Frontenac was recalled to France. He came 
back in 1689; but, according to Louis XIV himself, his second term was 
worse than his first (p. 4). 

After having blamed the Jesuits for their lack of zeal in fostering the 
Frenchification of the Indians, Frontenac boasted that he could do better 
himself, tried in fact; but he was obliged to recognize that the Jesuits’ at- 
titude was justified by long experience. He likewise misunderstood the 
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missionaries’ standpoint on the brandy-trade question. He even went so 
far as to maintain that selling liquor to the Indians would not only help 
the material progress of the Colony but would also be a good means of 
evangelization. On this problem, which was essentially moral, the Bishop, 
the Jesuits and the secular clergy were unanimous. 

Of greater importance is the accusation of illicit trade brought against 
the Jesuits. More than half of the book deals with this matter, clearly 
establishing what kind of commerce is forbidden to the clergy by the Church, 
and convincingly refuting, one by one, the accusations that have been made. 
The conclusion, imperfectly established by Desiré Girouard, is here thor- 
oughly substantiated: the Jesuits are exonerated. 

Frontenac and the Jesuits provides much other information of the greatest 
importance to the student of the history of New France. A note, on page 
65, restores to its true author, the younger Raudot, the Relation par lettres 
de l’ Amérique Septentrionale (1709, 1710), which was published by Father 
de Rochemonteix in 1904 and falsely attributed by him to Father Silvy. The 
great authority which Margry has obtained in America is seriously com- 
promised by the illustrations here given of his unscrupulous and unscientific 
method in publishing documents (pp. 176, 220-222, 277). 

The bibliography is more than a mere catalogue of books: the more im- 
portant are critically appraised. Very few, if any, have judged the biographer 
of Frontenac, Henri Lorin, as boldly as Father Delanglez has done. The 
judgment, though severe, is justified. Even Parkman’s misunderstandings 
and the shortcomings, whenever the true spirit of the Church or of the 
missionaries was in question, are here revealed. The book is well indexed. 
Frontenac and the Jesuits is a work that should be found in every historical 
library. 

Montreal, Canada. Léon Poutior. 


Sea OF Destiny. The Story of Hudson Bay, Our Undefended Back Door. 
By H. Dyson Carter. New York: Greenberg Publisher, Inc. Pp. 232. 


$3.00. 
The first paragraph of Sea of Destiny hurls the reader into startled interest. 


North America can be attacked tomorrow. Canada can be smashed into help- 
lessness at one blow. The United States could hardly be quickly vanquished, but 
her boasted security is nothing but empty confidence that could be exploded with 
terrifying consequences. And this may happen with the next rising of the sun (p. 1). 


How? ‘Through Hudson Bay, the nakedly undefended indoor sea of our 
continent. Why is Hudson Bay nakedly undefended? With the force of 
raining bullets, the author fires statement upon statement in caustic ex- 
planation of the inactivity of Canada with respect to the defense of Hudson 
Bay. 
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Subsequent chapters in the first half of the book recount, in a forceful 
re-creation of the past, journeyings of glaciers from arctic strongholds fifty 
thousand years ago; tales of a great inland sea whose waters received the 
flood of Lake Agassiz even as today it drains the streams left by the prehis- 
toric lake in its vast bed; sagas of Icelandic heroes and their dealings in the 
North; narrations regarding the forefathers of Columbus and Hudson in 
their fearless wanderings in uncharted seas; stories of Henry Hudson and 
flaming courage in the frozen North; bloody frays between French and 
English for possession of the strategic position of Hudson Bay; highlights 
of the commercial record of the Company of Hudson Bay for the period 
preceding 1850; the war of the routes and the Canadian rebellions. 

The second half of the book is largely given over to interesting interpreta- 
tions of Canadian happenings, which indignantly elaborate the allegation 
that North America’s vital fourth coastline has been deliberately hushed into 
obscurity (p. 5). However, the more constructive part discusses Hudson 
Bay in the light of economics and military strategy. 

The supremacy of rivers and lakes as carriers of freight is being increas- 
ingly recognized. <A vast and habitable region will be opened to trade and 
industry by the rivers that flow to Hudson Bay; and Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait are open waters all year round. What potentialities in this 
vast Hudson Bay region, the thousand miles east and west of the Northern 
Sea, the land to come, the site of the industries and cities of tomorrow! 
Here is immense power to supply future industries. Here are limitless 
woodlands. Here are vistas of possibilities of drainage of the wet north to 
open up farm lands as needed. Here is the mine that gives up radium. 
Here are gold, fertile lands and fisheries, enormous reserves of metals vitally 
essential for supersteels, vast copper-zinc reserves, rich iron beds on the 
islands of Nastopoka and the Belcher group, coal on almost every island 
in the Bay and its northern arms, and—in the McMurray formation, “in 
the Athabasca country of Canada,”—a petroleum deposit “holding more 
rich crude oil than all other fields of the earth combined” (p. 151). 

But, warns the author solemnly, “even before commerce looks to Hudson 
Bay, war will rediscover the North. Then tomorrow will be twenty-four 
hours away, and the dawn will be hideous for this continent” (p. 148). 
At considerable length, he develops an explanation of the military strategy to 
be employed by an enemy attacking this continent through the undefended 
back door of the continent. Dire possibilities are applied with impartiality 
to the United States and Canada. Through all runs a relentless repetition 
of the gaunt fact that Hudson Bay is-a defenceless sea, offering a hundred 
landing beaches, desolately unguarded, and that it is a sea which can be 
effectively sealed by the enemy when once the enemy has taken firm and 
undisputed possession. 
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Mr. Carter proposes six steps to be taken at once “to render the Northern 
Sea much less attractive and much more dangerous to the enemy” (p. 209), 
and calls these precautionary steps the minimum ones which must be taken 
in order to lessen the critical menace of America’s “fourth coastline.” Ad- 
mitting that the cost of such defenses will be considerable, but maintaining 
that the expenditures “required to close the continent’s back door and hold it 
shut are obviously negligible” (p. 210) when compared to the cost of de- 
fending even the key points of interior North America, he writes: 


Which of the two North American nations will undertake this defense? Canada 
will not. The Dominion will correctly plead inability to finance the expenditures. 

Canada would not if she could afford to. Faced with a desperate situation in 
French Quebec, the Dominion could not further jeopardize her already precarious 
federal unity by transferring the emphasis on defense from the St. Lawrence-Atlantic 
region—where protection is a visible though largely futile spectacle—to the Hudson 
Bay region, where protection would rapidly alter the dominant industrial and eco- 
nomic position of Montreal, mother city of Quebec. But the United States can under- 


take this defense and must (p. 210). 


This answer is vulnerable. In the first paragraph, Mr. Carter says that 
the Dominion will “correctly” plead inability to finance the expenditures. 
Earlier, however, he has set forth a picture of Canada which would seem to 
indicate that Canada is already becoming the Empire’s banking center: 


Great Britain has in recent years poured capital into Canada, until the Dominion 
is teday a major money market. From the status of an insignificant debtor that country 
will likely emarge, within a year or two, as one of the great creditor nations. London’s 
available cash in New York is today only one-fifth the 1914 figure, a highly significant 
state of finance. It is astonishing to discover that Canada, which was lately a mere 
financial vassal, actually has control of somewhat more American funds that the total 
possessed by Great Britain! And, in addition to this, the English are admittedly plan- 
ning to sell a war chest of two billions’ worth of Canadian securities, for which 
there is a firmly established Wall Street demand. Five years from now, if the Allies 
win again, the War Debts Conference is most likely to convene at Ottawa. Small 
wonder Canada was permitted to declare war independently. She had a firm hold on 
Empire purse-strings. It is for this reason that Canada is moving so leisurely and 
modestly with her expeditionary forces and with the Empire Air Training Scheme, 
while at the same time driving furiously into super-production and striving with 
something akin to panic for continental protection (pp. 192, 193). 


Mr. Carter goes on to explain that there is “every precedent for coopera- 
tive protection of the continent” and that the responsibility of Canada in the 
defense of this continent “can no longer be evaded by sectional prejudices, but 
must immediately be translated into frank and vigorous cooperation with 
the United States” (pp. 210, 211). For Mr. Carter, apparently, the matter 
narrows down to equal responsibility in the face of equal danger. 

Fordham University School of Education. LEONORA ARENT. 
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DipLomMaTic RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND Hawaii, 
1886-1889. Fordham University Studies, Historical Series, No. 1. By 
Charles Callan Tansill, Ph.D. New York: Fordham University Press. 
Pp. 53. $.50. 

The editor’s preface to the Fordham University Studies explains that it 
is to be a ready means for the communication of individual original research 
by faculty members in various fields, each of which will constitute a series 
of the Studies. The first number of the Studies begins the History series. 
Professor ‘Tansill,. whose forthcoming biography of Secretary of State 
Thomas F. Bayard is expected this year, has drawn upon hitherto unused 
manuscripts of Bayard to make clear the attitude of the first Cleveland 
administration towards the Kingdom of Hawaii, and has supplemented this 
material with the official archives of the Department of State, printed and 
unprinted. The new material presented by Dr. Tansill is principally 
Bayard’s memoranda of his frequent conversations with H. A. P. Carter, 
Hawaiian Minister in Washington, concerning ratification of the treaty 
of 1884, signed by Frelinghuysen in the previous administration, for the 
renewal for a term of seven years of the reciprocity treaty of 1875. Without 
Secretary Bayard’s advice or privity, the Senate attached to the treaty 
an article giving the United States the exclusive right to establish and 
maintain a naval station at Pearl Harbor. To this article Bayard was 
opposed, although he considered the extension of the reciprocity treaty a 
means toward ultimate annexation. But the increasing interest of Germany 
and of Great Britain in the islands, and notably the opposition of Great 
Britain to such an exclusive privilege by the United States, led Bayard to 
accept the amendment and recommend the ratification of the treaty with 
it, which occurred in January, 1887, by a vote of 43 to 11. Bayard’s con- 
versations with Carter also reveal very considerable anxiety least the King- 
dom of Hawaii come into collision with Germany by ratifying a treaty 
of alliance with Samoa; it was the Secretary’s advice against such a treaty 
that dissuaded the Hawaiian Government. The new documents also reveal 
much distrust in the character and personality of the reigning monarch of 
the islands, King Kalakaua, for whom Carter himself, the sovereign’s own 
minister, had little respect. 

It is a curious commentary on the attitude of Cleveland’s second ad- 
ministration in opposition to the treaty of annexation negotiated by President 
Harrison in 1893, that his first Secretary of State, Thomas F. Bayard, should 
himself have been an annexationist at heart, and should have regarded the 
treaty of 1884, belatedly ratified in 1887, as a step in that direction. 

If later contributions to the Studies adhere to the standard set by Pro- 
fessor Tansill, and to the avowed purpose of the editor to present original 
materials, we may expect a highly useful career for this enterprise. 

Yale University. SAMUEL FLacc Bemis. 
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Tue Revo.uTion oF NinitismM. By Hermann Rauschning. New York: 


Alliance Book Corp. Pp. 300. $3.00. 
Tue Voice or Destruction. By Hermann Rauschning. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 317. $2.75. 
Tue Fatiiure oF A Mission. By Sir Neville Henderson. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 334. $3.00. 

The first of these volumes appeared in 1938; the second in 1939, several 
months before the sudden occupation of Norway. The Voice of Destruction 
contains transcripts of many conversations with Hitler, over a period of about 
three years, both before and after National Socialism assumed power in Ger- 
many; it offers detailed descriptions of the future invasion of Scandinavia, 
the cooperation of fifth columns, the technique of demoralizing the enemy 
before actually attacking him, the reliance on the indecision, moral inhibition 
and general defeatism of democracies. All these methods, which Hitler terms 
“extended strategy,” were clearly developed in his mind; he discussed them 
frequently with his intimates, of whom Rauschning was one until he fell into 
disgrace. 

The two books by Rauschning, therefore, do not come under the general 
classification of refugee literature composed by ideological adversaries or other 
political and religious exiles. They may be considered, rather, as “‘inside” 
stories. It must be stressed, however, that while these two publications 
give close-ups of the workings of National Socialism and of the more private 
statements of its leader, they can be termed sensational revelations only by 
those who have neglected to study in detail the statements of leading National 
Socialists. The real service of these two books is to corroborate evidence 
which could have been obtained long before if people had really cared to 
gather it. The more advanced ideas of National Socialism, as exposed in 
The Revolution of Nihilism, have been openly expounded by such members 
of the Nazi brain trust as Banse, Haushofer and Juenger. As to Hitler him- 
self, with the exception of the novel idea of “extended strategy,” everything 
contained in Rauschning’s work has really been said in Mein Kampf. How- 
ever, one passage on the Church in The Voice of Destruction is particularly 
interesting. Here Hitler is quoted as reiterating what he has said in his own 
book. He seems to have some sort of an admiration for the organization of 
the Church and the fact that she has been able to survive for two thousand 
years. He intends, however, to put an end to her continued existence in his 
own new millennium; but not by repeating the clumsy blunders of Bismarck 
and the open brutality of Stalin. His idea of the “extended strategy” is 
applied to the Church; he hopes for some sort of an ecclesiastical fifth column. 

Rauschning’s books contain nothing new; yet they drive home forcefully the 
sad story of a revolution developing, openly proclaiming extravagant aims 
and still succeeding in creating the idea, even in leading circles in Germany 
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and elsewhere, that it was not really a revolution but a necessary defense 
against possible dangers. This was achieved by spreading the whisper that 
Nazi leaders did not really mean what they said, that their main purpose was 
to fight Bolshevism, Judaism, Unionism and other unpopular trends. 

The fact that the National Socialists could safely rely on the unwilling- 
ness or inability of the rest of the world to take Hitler literally (and to 
consider adequate precautions against what he openly proclaimed as his aims) 
reveals the degree of disintegration to which Western civilization had already 
fallen before the military onslaught began to threaten its very existence. This 
is the final result of liberal skepticism. Because they no longer trust the truth 
and validity of their own beliefs, statesmen and leaders think that everybody 
else is equally skeptical. Ideologies are dismissed as propaganda; and their 
implications are minimized or completely overlooked. 

This outlook is clearly brought out in Sir Neville Henderson’s Failure of a 
Mission. Written in the chatty and gossipy way of diplomatists of a past 
generation, it is one of the most significant and disturbing symbols of the 
twilight of an empire. Sir Neville must have had the vague idea that, in 
publishing this book early in 1940, he would serve the cause of his country. 
As a matter of fact, however, nothing more catastrophic could have hap- 
pened to the English cause. The main purpose of the book is to “prove’’ that 
Hitler failed to respond to the entreaties of English diplomacy to settle dif- 
ferences by negotiation rather than by invasion. Sir Neville does not seem 
to be aware that such proofs are beside the point. Of course, Hitler never 
meant to negotiate. He never even pretended that he wanted to. Sir Neville 
proves but one thing: that he and his whole school of thought were com- 
pletely out of touch with the political, military and social realities of our 
century. 

There is another purpose discernible in these memoirs. Sir Neville tries 
to defend himself against the accusation that he was Great Britain’s “Nazi 
ambassador” to Berlin. He was, of course, nothing of the kind; but in defend- 
ing himself against such criticism, he brings forward views which indicate 
an amazing measure of moral indifference and plain ignorance. For instance, 
he says that the world would not have “failed to acclaim Hitler as a great 
German if he had known when and where to stop; even, for instance, after 
Munich and the Nuremberg decrees for the Jews” (p. 12). That is to say, 
as far as Sir Neville is concerned, violations of the moral law do not disqualify 
political leaders from claims to greatness. The author, in ascribing such 
beneficial institutions as labor camps to Hitler completely ignores the fact 
that the whole imposing structure of social insurance had been in existence 
before Hitler came into power. 

Sir Neville offers us his own “psychological” explanation of the Fuehrer: 
Hitler started out as an idealist and then changed “gradually” into a self- 
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willed dictator with unlimited ambitions and aspirations for world domina 
tion. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Hitler has an unparalleled 
record for consistency. He has not changed from the time he started his 
movement in Munich. As a matter of fact, his advance into the “world 
political space” is only an extension of the methods that he applied to gain 
power in Germany proper. 

The disservice that Henderson rendered to his country is best illustrated 
by what he has to say about Goering: 


Of all the Nazi leaders Hermann Goering was for me by far the most sympathetic. 
He may have been the man who was chiefly responsible for the firing of the Reichstag 
in 1933 ... but he had certain attractive qualities and I must frankly say that I had 
a real personal liking for him (p. 76). 


This is, apparently, the spirit in which Mr. Chamberlain and his envoy, 


Sir Neville Henderson, thought they could fight Hitlerism. 
Fordham University. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 


European History, 1500-1815. By Mitchell B. Garrett. New York: 

American Book Company. Pp. xii, 715. $4.00. 

Professor Garrett has written a textbook for freshmen and sophomores. 
He disclaims any intention of edifying “graduate students and young doc- 
tors of philosophy.” He is more considerate of “‘potential reviewers,” stating 
explicitly in his Preface the general purpose of his book and how he wants 
it to be judged. But for this thoughtful forewarning, we should have been 
tempted merely to list one more average textbook, no worse and not much 
better than a dozen others, and let it go at that. When, moreover, a pedagog 
of long experience urges us to leave our lecture notes at home and confine 
our efforts in the classroom to the elucidation of a book which students will 
read, understand and enjoy, we become mildly interested. 

We hope the author will not resent the most obvious comment that comes 
to this reviewer’s mind. He writes, and presumably teaches, the history of 
Europe as an “outsider.” He stands aloof from his subject, displaying no 
undue bias and striving to be fair to all. He gathers his material from the 
standard secondary sources. He insists that his students shall get factual in- 
formation rather than interpretations. But when, for example, he tries to 
explain the inner life of Saint Ignatius or the peculiar training of the Jesuits 
his facts are inadequate and his interpretation of them naive. He does not 
seem to know that he is retailing a caricature of the Spiritual Exercises. The 
forces that made Europe what it is today he understands. With all the good 
will in the world he finds the Catholic past much less intelligible. The cau- 
tious student can use the book with profit. 

St. Louis University. R. CorriGan. 
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RENAISSANCE LITERARY THEORY AND Practice. Classicism in the 
Rhetoric and Poetic of Italy, France, and England 1400-1600. By Charles 
Sears Baldwin. Edited with Introduction by Donald Lemen Clark. New 
York: Columbia University Press. Pp. xiv, 251. $2.75. 

It is unfortunate that the late Professor Baldwin was unable personally to 
see the last of his treatises on literary criticism through its final stages. The 
volume on the Renaissance is no fit companion to the earlier Ancient Rhetoric 
and Poetic and Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic. Here we have only the 
bare outline of what should have been a valuable piece of critical scholarship. 

After a brief chapter on the Renaissance as a literary period, the author 
touches rapidly on the use of Latin, Greek and the vernaculars. A chapter 
on the imitation of prose forms permits sufficient dilation on Ciceronianism 
and on the rhetorics current at the time. Turning his attention to poetic 
forms, the author reviews the lyric and the pastoral, the romance—the major 
stress is naturally on the fusion of Arthurian and Carolingian materials— 
and the drama. A detailed enumeration of sixteenth-century poetics sup- 
plies the backbone of the book. The closing chapters treat prose forms, par- 
ticularly tales, history and the essay. 

As a whole, the book cannot be called a work of scholarly literary criti- 
cism. It is rather a vehicle for the expression of the author’s predilections, 
not to say prejudices. Quite evidently, Dr. Baldwin preferred the expository 
to the imaginative, the prosaic to the poetic. The editor states, “Baldwin 
adheres to the sound rhetoric which aims at enhancing the subject and 
repudiates the sophistic rhetoric which aims at enhancing the speaker.” 
Mr. Clark further tells us that Prof. Baldwin went directly to the original 
sources, ignoring secondary works. But he was overly preoccupied with 
composition, too unsympathetic to stylistic endeavors, to realize fully the 
import to any critic of his own statement, “the one ideal style is an illusion.” 

The author seems to have had little sympathy with the age of which 
he wrote. In accord with his preference for “sound” rhetoric, it was to 
be expected that his greatest encomia would be reserved for Rabelais, 
Macchiavelli, Tasso and Montaigne. Using classical in its typical Renais- 
sance connotation, he shows that he preferred them because they were 
anti-classical. But this is judging with a strictly inflexible standard and, be 
that sole standard even Aristotle, the method is unsound in matters of 
literary taste. A triumphal return to pure Aristotelian doctrines cannot be 
considered the acme of perfection in literature unless those doctrines are 
consonant with several other factors at the same time. 

The book leaves much to be desired from a technical standpoint. Some 
sentences are still too close to the lecture note. Thus: “Artificial, indeed, 
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pastoral has often been, and is easily, but not always, not necessarily.” The 
style in general smacks of the dialogue and shows a preoccupation with 
composition. ‘There is little regularity in the use of names and titles, 
varying as they do in form and language. Old and relatively unavailable 
editions are frequently cited and even then by page rather than by the more 
flexible method of chapter and section. Finally, there is no bibliography, 
an absolutely indispensable part of such a book. ‘The student of the field 
can easily find more ample and better treatment of the subjects in any 
of the larger stock manuals of literature. Certainly, this treatise falls far 
below the standard set by Spingarn’s Literary Criticism in the Renaissance. 

Above all else, Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice has demon- 
strated the fallacy of attempting to judge the masterpieces of literature in 
the light of literary treatises on rhetoric and poetic. To do so is simply 
to put the cart before the horse. The Aeneid has produced dozens of 
poetics; the poetics have produced at best only the Italia Liberata dai Goti 
and the Franciade. 

Fordham University. ANDREW J. TorRIELLI. 


THe Art AND LiFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Hazelton Spencer. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. Pp. xx, 495. $3.00. 

The Art and Life of William Shakespeare possesses the scope, as well as 
some of the features, of the familiar and useful handbook, but its nearly five 
hundred pages enable the author to obtain a surprising breadth of critical 
treatment that is quite in keeping with his subject. The work is a judicious 
and a brilliantly written discussion of Shakespeare’s life, of his theater, and of 
each of the thirty-eight plays he composed in the two decades of his dramatic 
career. ‘The dramas are grouped into nine chapters, which block out chrono- 
logically the playwright’s development from the experimental comedies, 
through the histories, the varieties of mature comedies and tragedies, to the 
final dramatic romances. 

Professor Spencer avails himself of his thorough familiarity with the 
unwieldy bulk of Shakespearean criticism, bibliographical, textual, exegetical 
and dramatic; the striking feature here, however, is his common sense which, 
as Dr. Johnson demonstrated long ago, is a faculty of extraordinary value 
for a Shakespearean critic. For Professor Spencer has no axe of his own 
to grind, and in his treatment of the plays, he proceeds on the altogether basic 
assumption that they possess an artistic quality or fiber which, in spite of 
changing theatrical styles and modes of presentation, remains constant. 
Neither the late sixteenth-century idea of drama which Shakespeare adhered 
to, nor the Elizabethan physical stage he utilized, neither the lush mountings 
of the last century, nor the new and erratic medium of the motion picture, 
vitally affect this supreme dramatic art of Shakespeare’s work. Great actors 
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in every period, Betterton, Garrick, Kean and Booth, as well as the con- 
tinuous adaptation of Shakespeare’s drama to the changing stage, prove the 
worth of this constant element of great theater. 

This indeed is the problem (and there is some reason for calling it this) 
and the core of the book. For the simple fact that Shakespeare was not a 
prophet or a sage, but an Elizabethan dramatist who was most successful 
in his profession, is one which is too frequently overlooked. This viewpoint 
had to wait on comparatively recent historical scholarship, on the investiga- 
tions of men like Professors G. P. Baker, E. E. Stoll and L. L. Schiicking, 
for its reassertion; for the adulation of the poet and the bard by romantic 
criticism in the eighteenth century led to the pseudo-scientific study of the 
philosopher in the nineteenth, and the outcome today is too generally a 
very distorted appreciation. Though Shakespeare possessed the poetic faculty 
and the faculty of understanding men’s hearts as few before or since, though 
“those thoughts that wander through Eternity” occurred at times to him, 
he exercised his nearly unique endowments as a professional playwright and 
therefore for a distinct and a well-defined purpose, not as a prophet or a 
philosopher. A critique founded on any extraneous premise, like psychology, 
is almost bound to be simply obscurantism rather than criticism. 

A specific and a notable effect of the viewpoint in Professor Spencer’s 
book is the careful attention devoted to the theatrical history of Shakespeare’s 
plays. This is an aspect which Professor Spencer is able to handle authori- 
tatively, since his Shakespeare Improved (1927) covers an important period 
of the history of theatrical taste (1660-1710), a period which, when 
thoroughly understood, gives one a firm grasp on the whole difficult topic. 
It is worth while to realize that the aura of stuffy and false archeological 
tinsel with which the Victorian theater (and often our own) surrounded 
Shakespeare is only a romantic translation of the Elizabethan period and 
stage which was, after all, something actual and realistic. But the larger 
and more significant result is the rounded and sensible and well-founded idea 
of Shakespeare’s work which the book communicates. 

It is cause for real satisfaction, too, that this task was not undertaken 
by someone who lacked a thorough familiarity with the painstaking criticism 
on which it rests and which it develops, and that it was not undertaken as a 
popularization. Though the book is extremely easy reading, and though no 
pains were spared to fit it out with an admirable selection of illustrations 
and to secure a convenient and a serviceable format, Professor Spencer has 
everywhere exercised an exacting taste; he has provided careful documenta- 
tion for his chapters and a systematized bibliography of unusual scope. The 
compass of the volume and the limitations of a review do not permit a dis- 
cussion of some of the important sections; attention should be directed, 
however, to such a touchstone as the treatment of Hamlet. 
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It was as probable that such a work as this should appear out of modern 
Shakespearean criticism as it was that it might become a book of broad use- 
fulness and of first-rate importance. Neither of these expectations has been 


disappointed. 
Fordham University. RicHArD H. PERKINSON. 


Tue Lusiap By Luis DE CAMOENS. Translated by Richard Fanshawe. 
Edited with an Introduction by Jeremiah D. M. Ford. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. Pp. xxix, 307. $3.50. 

Os Lusiadas, Portugal’s most famous epic poem, has had many English 
translators: Musgrave, Mickle, Quillinan, Mitchell, Hewitt, Duff, Burton 
and others; but the first, chronologically, was Sir Richard Fanshawe, a 
diplomatist and littérateur of the seventeenth century. His translation, 
which appeared in 1655, has never been reprinted since; and it was an 
excellent idea to choose 1940 as the year for a re-edition. 

Portugal is celebrating this year the eighth centennial of her beginnings 
as a nationally organized State. And if it is true to say that “the spirit of 
a nation can best be studied in its poets,” this is eminently so in the case 
of Camoens. His epic is the glorification of all that is splendid in Portu- 
guese history, from the beginning to that voyage of Vasco da Gama which, 
by opening a new way from Europe to the Far East, inaugurated an epoch 
in the history of the world. It was a delicate acknowledgment of Portugal’s 
right to be proud that inspired the gracious dedication of this book to the 
Portuguese People. For this kind thought of Dr. Ford every Portuguese 
heart will be duly grateful. 

Fanshawe’s version of Os Lusiadas is not without its faults. Properly 
speaking (as Professor Ford points out in the Introduction, p. xxi) the title 
should be The Lusiads, not The Lusiad. And, of course, no critic from 
Mickle to Southey and Burton has failed to point out “the crudities of dic- 
tion, the oddities of conceit, the strangeness of spelling and pronunciation 


especially in the rhymes that mar Fanshawe’s” translation. Nevertheless, to 
use the words of Sir Richard Burton, it is 

that of a gentleman, a scholar and a soldier. His English, like that of Harrington, 
is nervous and idiomatic. The sprightly, gallant style, the gay and lively lilt, the 
spring and swing of the verse show that he enjoyed his task. 

To the present edition Professor Ford has contributed a long and notable 
Introduction, dealing with Fanshawe’s adventurous life, literary work and 
diplomatic career, and especially with the merits and defects of the present 
translation. This admirable study puts Dr. Ford in the very front rank of 


Portuguese scholarship. 
Lisbon, Portugal. Pauto Durao. 
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RicHArD CrasHAw. A Study in Baroque Sensibility. By Austin Warren. 
University, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press. Pp. 260. $3.00. 
Austin Warren’s Richard Crashaw is evidence that the metaphysical tra- 

ditions in English poetry are still green and budding. Starting with the 

fundamental tenet that “the re-creation of poetry written in the past requires 
some history to be provided,” Professor Warren in an understanding and 
sympathetic manner establishes Crashaw, the man, in the seventeenth century 
milieu in which he moved. The Laudian Movement is given prominence, 
as necessary to an understanding of Crashaw’s arduous and painful religious 
evolution from Puritan and bitter anti-Catholic beginnings, through the 

High Church Anglican influences of Cambridge and the Little Gidding 

Settlement, to final conversion to Catholicism. Before considering the 

poetry of Crashaw, Mr. Warren presents the poet as a sensitive, brilliant 

classical scholar at Cambridge, with the poets Cowley and Beaumont his 
intimates; in exile in Leyden and Paris, after ejection from Cambridge for his 

Royalist sympathies; in Rome, with a letter of introduction to Pope Innocent 

X from the exiled Queen Henrietta Maria; in his last months, in his position 

as a minor Canon of Loretto. In this section of the book, Mr. Warren gives 

considerable attention to the poet’s holiness, suffering and voluntary mortifica- 
tion. This he does with something like the reverence and understanding of 

Cowley, who thought of Crashaw as poet and saint. 

As further and final introduction to the poetry of Crashaw, brief but 
adequate consideration is given to Baroque Art and the Emblem, to show 
the important part these forms played in the Counter Reformation. As Mr. 
Warren says, “The baroque was the Catholic counterstatement to the re- 
formers’ attacks on the wealth of the Church and her use of painting and 
sculpture.” At this point, he makes the significant distinction between 
Protestant and Catholic attitudes towards the arts, the one admitting no 
“graven images,” the other seeing “a ladder of ascent from beautiful things 
to beautiful minds and beautiful souls, and finally, to that unchanging 
Beauty which is, if not God, then in God.” One who has read Crashaw’s 
temperament from his poetry, will readily see the importance of this dis- 
tinction in Protestant and Catholic attitudes in helping to bring the poet 
to the Catholic Church: for Crashaw loved all the beauty the Church made 
use of in enlisting the body and its senses, the affections, and the imagination 
to aid the soul in giving homage to God. 

Crashaw’s poetry, like that of others of the ‘““Metaphysicals,” divides itself 
into secular and religious. Mr. Warren, to aid in achieving an orderly 
study, has made these smaller divisions: The Latin Epigrams, The Secular 
Poems and Translations, The Sacred Muse of Marinism, Catholic Themes 
and Attitudes. Under these several headings, the author has made a scholarly, 
objective and almost completely satisfactory study of Crashaw’s poetry. 
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While Mr. Warren recognizes mystical elements in Crashaw’s life and 
works, he affirms that but few of the poems are mystical in substance. In 
view of the great amount of confusion that today surrounds the meaning 
of mysticism, Mr. Warren would have done well to define the word. If 
he has in mind (and there is reason to suppose he has) the traditional Chris- 
tian definition of mysticism—the experience of a union of the soul with God, 
so intimate that the soul, more passive than active, enjoys through infused 
contemplation an intuitive vision of God and divine truths—then it is possible 
to disagree with him; it may be that a considerable part of Crashaw’s religious 
poetry is mystical in substance. 

Critics have objected to Crashaw’s sensuous language and elaborate imagery, 
to his use of the conceit, to his abundance of perfervid expression, to his too 
luxurious and brilliant color. Professor Warren does not excuse these 
defects, but is more patient with them than critics have been in the past. 
He sees in them the necessary poetic expression of a man of Crashaw’s tem- 
perament, the “ingenuous expression of his deepest spirit.” One might go 
further, and suggest that the so-called defects are characteristic of mystical 
language; and knowing the true meaning of mysticism and remembering 
that the mystic has the difficult task of giving expression to experiences that 
the greatest of mystics considered ineffable, we may have to understand 
Crashaw in a new light and read him not only as a poet, but as both poet 
and mystic. 


Notre Dame University. James A. YOUNG. 


TuHeE Poetry of MatrHEew ARNOLD, A CoMMENTARY. By C. B. Tinker 
and H. L. Lowry. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xvi, 404. 
$3.50. 

ARNOLD’s Poetry AND Prose, WiTH WILLIAM WaATSON’s POEM AND 
Essays BY LIONEL JOHNSON AND H. W. Garrop. With an introduction 
and notes by E. K. Chambers. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. xxxvi, 188. 
$1.25. 

Poets are men who are not satisfied with things as they are. This may 
refer to their eagerness to change the way of the world; it may point also 
to their frequent attempts to polish and modify, recast and rearrange their 
lines, as popularity causes publication of edition after edition. Professors 
Tinker and Lowry are concerned with textual problems created by the 
poet’s progress from The Strayed Reveler (1849) to the posthumous Poetical 
W orks (1890). Evidences of his good taste and waning judgment, of his 
preoccupation with the effectiveness of punctuation, repetition of imagery 
and of clerical echoes, of his self-borrowings, removal of errors, rejection of 
stanzas, suppression of transitory enthusiasms—all reveal, characteristically, 
the mind of a poet, and, distinctly, the mind of the poet Arnold. 
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This mind takes more vivid shape from the accompanying annotations 
which tie up the poems with Arnold’s letters and critical essays, his unpub- 
lished diary, and the rough fragment known as the Yale MS. Here are the 
real sources of his poems, as illuminating and as enthralling as the well- 
known work-sheets of Hawthorne’s Note-books. The enormity and depth of 
much of his reading, his reverence for Horace, Homer, Epictetus and Sophoc- 
les, his kinship to Wordsworth, Shelley, Clough and Swinburne, his grow- 
ing interest in India, Emerson and the equally mist-hung turmoil of con- 
temporary philosophy are made startlingly clear from the juxtaposition of 
poetic and prose passages. 

The slender volume of selections, brought together by E. K. Chambers, is 
similarly a good grouping of Arnold’s more popular poems and of the better 
paragraphs from his criticism. It is pleasant to find the longer favorites 
in their entirety, with a crown of shorter lyrics, and to be reminded again 
by the prose that Philistinism cannot be tolerated, that tyranny is outrage, 
that civilization must be human to exist, that culure is the sudy of perfec- 
ion and poetry the criticism of life, that Chaucer had “a divine liquidness 
of diction,” Shakespeare the gift of “happy, abundant, and ingenious expres- 
sion,” Milton, sureness and strength and “insurpassable rhythm,” Coleridge 
the “stimulus” of continual effort to lay truth bare, Keats an “indescribable 
gusto in the voice.” It is correspondingly irritating to see his shortcomings 
as a thinker. 

Garrod, in his essay, sums up Arnold’s weaknesses in one brilliant sen- 
tence: “It is horrible to see him, sometimes, tasting without swallowing.” 
Yet, not to read Arnold, as Garrod also writes, is to cease to esteem grace; 
as Lionel Johnson puts it: “There is no one left to take his place in the 
struggle against vulgarity and imposture: no voice like his to sing as he 


sang of calm and peace among the turbulent sounds of modern life.” 
Fordham University. James Epwarp TosBIn. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF RussIAN LITERATURE. By Ivar Spector, Ph.D. Los 

Angeles: The Scholastic Press. Pp. 246. $3.00. 

Dr. Spector has produced a practical manual of the literature created dur- 
ing the century and a half of Russia’s Renaissance (1782-1936). In a brief 
introduction, the author succinctly indicates the salient characteristics of the 
classical literature of Russia; namely, its origin as a nationalistic reaction to 
Napoleonic internationalism, the predominance of prose over poetry, its 
stress on character development rather than on action, and the subtly propa- 
gandistic nature of the great Russian masterpieces written, generally, by men 
with axes to grind and ideas to sell. Wilde’s dictum that all art is quite use- 
less has found no application in Russia. Consequently, the study of Russian 
literature, at least in the epitomized form in which Dr. Spector has offered 
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it, is obviously of great importance to the historian. Each major novel is the 
story of the frustration and defeat that has charatcerized Russian life. The 
comedy, too, as an interpretation of the Russian novel, has presented a nega- 
tive picture of the Russian world in the “Golden Age” through its exposition 
and ridicule of corruption in high places as the true source of the Russian 
tragedy. 

The general scheme of Spector’s work has enabled him to fulfil his pur- 
pose; namely, adequately to meet the needs of the American college student 
interested in the presentation of a significant national literature as a unit. 
To each author is allotted an interesting biographical sketch; this is followed 
by an account of the plot of at least one of the writer’s major works. A sub- 
stantial and well-chosen extract from the work is presented in a generally 
adequate English translation and is designed to stimulate the student to a 
complete reading. Dr. Spector’s own appraisal of the work under considera- 
tion accompanies each item and is followed by a working bibliography made 
up, for the most part, of works in Russian and English. 

Such is the treatment accorded to Denis Ivanovitch Fonvisin who in his 
play, ““The Minor,” registered the Russian nobility’s reaction to the Empress 
Catherine’s efforts toward creating an officiai Bourgeoisie. At the same time 
the author has gone down as the forerunner of the classical age of Russian 
literature. The celebrated “Letter of Tatyana” from the Eugene Onegin 
of Pushkin is included by Spector in its excellent translation by D. P. Radin 
and G. Z. Patrick. It is significant that during the present national reawak- 
ening fomented by Joseph Stalin, Alexander Pushkin, the descendant of ‘The 
Negro of Peter the Great,” has recaptured his position as the national bard 
of Russia. 

Dr. Spector presents an analysis of Griboyedov’s works; tirades from men 
following Griboyedov’s Tchatsky stirred souls to the abortive Decembrist 
Revolt of 1825 and, indirectly at least, to the great explosion of 1917. The 
author introduces Lermontov, the poet of nature who gave the Caucasus to 
the world, Gogol, the Russian Mark Twain and father of modern Russian 
realism; a fine English rendition of this last author’s prophetic “Troika 
passage” from “Dead Souls” is fortunately included in Ivar Spector’s book. 
Consideration is given to Gontcharov who made his Oblomov a national Rus- 
sian character and so is indispensable to the study of the Russian sociological 
history of the nineteenth century. 

Several interesting pages are devoted to Turgenev’s Memoirs of a Sports- 
man, a work that placed its author in much the same position in the Russian 
social cadre as that occupied by Mrs. Stowe in the American scene. ‘The 
significance of Turgenev’s Nihilism in relation to the Russian Revolution is 
stressed by the author of The Golden Age of Russian Literature. He makes 
an interesting comparison between Turgenev, the Westernizing champion of 
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civilization and Dostoyevsky, the Slavophile exponent of culture. The latter’s 
search for a Russian God is suggestive of a similar drive urged by German 
National Socialism today. Much space is deservedly given to Tolstoy and his 
subjectitvistic quietism, to the untranslatable Bourgeois dramatist, Ostrovsky, 
to Tchekhov and his picture of the triumphant practical and materialistic 
liberal, and to Andreyev who espoused the cause of the persecuted Jew. The 
roll is completed in our times with the name of Maxim Gorky, the portrayer 
par excellence of the Russian Revolution and the champion of the proletariat. 

Dr. Spector’s manual of Russian literature is at the same time a handbook 
of the social history of Russia; it depicts the feverish activity of the intel- 
ligentsia in its search for one who might bring peace to that tragic land. Rus- 
sian writers have successively pinned their hopes on noble, peasant, bourgeois 
merchant and industrial worker. 

Georgetown University. FRANK FApDNER. 


ROMANTICISM IN AMERICA. Papers contributed to a Symposium held at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, May 13, 14, 15, 1940. Edited by George 
Boas. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. xiii, 202, plates. $2.25. 
Romanticism in America unfolds an interesting and valuable panorama, 

even though the moonlight which lies upon it is only the reflection of fires 
which elsewhere were both vital and consuming. The chapter headings in- 
dicate the scope of the book: Thomas Cole and the Romantic Landscape, The 
Romantic Lady, Books for the Lady Reader, The Romantic Interior, Early 
American Gothic, The Beethovens of America. Three papers, Democratic 
Bifocalism, New Patterns of Greatness and Romantic Philosophy in America, 
give an anatomy of the Romantic mind. In a preface, Mr. George Boas 
outlines the philosophy and psychology of Romanticism in general, and its 
bearing on our civilization. Fifteen plates illustrate the papers on painting 
and architecture. In part this book will seem a record of mere curiosities 
of cultural history, a souvenir of mental fashions whose naiveté is sometimes 
painful to us whose fashions have changed. It is true that the names of 
Thomas Cole, Emerson, Poe, Thoreau and many others stand for genuine 
originality and achievement. Nor are we apt to forget how much banal 
sentiment gushed from the fountainheads of Romanticism in Europe. But 
the fact remains that in America the movement was in spirit less intense, 
and in both virtues and faults less extreme; it never reached such heights, 
nor sank to such picturesque foolishness and morbidity, as in Europe. 

In the paper on Democratic Bifocalism, Mr. Eric F. Goldman notes that 
the Romantic mind, while it glorified “a mystical something called man or 
the people’—a kind of abstract democracy—had “little Lincolnian feeling 
for ordinary men.” Our later attitude has become at once more realistic and 
more truly democratic. But has not this “bifocalism” made way for another 
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trick of Romanticism? The preoccupation with primitive mentality, so promi- 
nent a quality in the work of Ernest Hemingway, Sherwood Anderson, James 
Farrell, John Steinbeck, seems at least a faint echo of Rousseau. Their 
portraits of simple and sometimes subnormal people are drawn with fidelity 
of external detail and realistic psychology; but is there not a gesture of 
Romanticism in drawing them so often? 

Although the purpose of the book is primarily historical, and its field 
limited to America, the history of American Romanticism can have meaning 
only in relation to the wider history of the movement and to the philosophy 
which it involves. These are the subject of Mr. Boas’ preface. It should 
be said that his account of the general features of Romanticism is not com- 
plete, though several of the particulars which he neglects are mentioned in 
other papers. He omits, for example, the element described by John Herman 
Randall in The Making of the Modern Mind as the Faust-spirit: the craving 
for a vague something that reveals itself not as science or wisdom, but power 
—the enhancement of personality. This is treated only by implication in the 
paper on New Patterns of Greatness. There is no discussion of the Romantic 
psychology which finds the joy of life not in the goal but in the striving. 
Almost no attention is paid to the Romantic contributions of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; to the spirit originating in the non-Christian chivalry of 
the Troubadours, and in the credulity and love of marvels which were the 
exaggerations and weeds of medieval Christian faith. ‘The preface does not 
discuss Romantic melancholy, nor Romantic love of the grotesque, though 
for this omission there is the good reason that they were not prominent fea- 
tures of the movement outside Europe. 

As Mr. Boas suggests, Romanticism played a strong and beneficent part 
in correcting the harshness of spirit and the preoccupation with material con- 
cerns fostered by our pioneer conditions. And no doubt Romanticism ‘‘was 
much more useful to the country than the more traditional classicism,” if 
only because nothing but rich colors and fanciful words could excite the 
interest of the men and women of that era. In one respect also it is true that 
the Romantic spirit was specially adapted to America, where tradition was 
weak, not only because it was derivative but because it was derived from 
such different races and countries. This was an environment in which 
might well flourish the Romanticism of Rousseau: the idealization of the 
natural man, the “noble savage.” But Romanticism had another side, of 
equal importance: it was an evocation of the historical past of individual na- 
tions; and as such it was bound to remain alien to America, a mere echo 
of the private memories and nostalgias of Europe. Though this is not men- 
tioned by Mr. Boas, other papers in the book record how the painters and 
writers of America felt the want of historical associations in even the grand- 
est scenery at home, and turned for inspiration to Europe. 
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It should be suggested also that the “difference,” the individuality, of per- 
sons or nations, on which Romantic attention is focused, was represented in 
America by a greater numerical variety than in Europe, since tradition had 
slighter importance here, and the population was drawn from so many 
countries; but was more superficial than in Europe, where the differences 
grew from ancient seeds and had roots still living in the soil of history. 

It is in tying together the various aspects of Romanticism that Mr. Boas’ 
preface seems least successful. In The Decline and Fall of the Romantic 
Ideal Mr. F. L. Lucas has collected a score of tags which various authors 
have put forward as definitions or descriptions of Romanticism. They are all 
different, and practically all of them are necessary to give a complete picture 
of the movement. It is not surprising then that the chief problem of writers 
on the subject has been to find the historical source or psychological principle 
which will give Romanticism. Some critics begin with the Romantic prefer- 
ence for emotion and instinct as against reason. Others—and with them 
Mr. Boas—take as the central fact the emphasis on difference, individuality, 
personality, rather than on normality and universality. Mr. Boas’s develop- 
ment of the various aspects of Romanticism from this central fact is in- 
formative and clear, but perhaps it is misleading to suggest that the movement 
was primarily a philosophy; and it is very doubtful indeed whether the 
logical connection which he establishes among the aspects of Romanticism— 
a method which makes for conciseness—corresponds either to actual history 


or to psychology. 
Menlo Park, Calif. ALBERT J. STEIss. 


THE SpirRITUAL ASPECTS OF THE New Poetry. By Amos Wilder. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. xix, 262. $2.50. 

Amos Wilder has written a book which attempts to assess the new poetry 
in the light of its religious values. His study is limited entirely to the poetry 
which is called modernist, as distinguished from the poetry of the established 
schools. Mr. Wilder includes in his survey such poets as T. S. Eliot, Ezra 
Pound, Robinson Jeffers, Archibald MacLeish, D. H. Lawrence, Hart Crane, 
W. H. Auden and Kenneth Patchen. He examines in an interesting and 
understandable way the dominant themes and currents in the work of mod- 
ern poets—the experimentalists, the radicals and the revolutionary poets. His 
aim, according to the Preface, is threefold: to show in what way these poets 
are representative of the time, to learn out of what soil they have grown, 
and to evaluate and criticize their various outlooks, attitudes and _phi- 
losophies. 

The general theme of this new poetry is either a dissatisfied rebellion or 
disillusion and doom. ‘The revolt of the modern poets has been complete. 
Not only have they discarded the language, the form and the technique of 
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what Mr. Wilder calls generally the poetry of classical Christianity, they have 
also discarded the themes and interests of the traditional poets. The concern 
of the modern poetry is with social realism, class struggle and revolution; 
and the spirit of modern poetry is either violence or cynical despair. 

Mr. Wilder attempts to explain the causes of the spiritual insecurity of 
our time, as well as its complex intellectual agonies. Man has, according 
to Mr. Wilder, a need of three unities: the bond of earth, the bond of tribe 
or nation, and the bond of family. Torn from the soil, then torn from 
society by the confusion and loneliness of city life, man finds himself a victim 
of dissociation. He lives in a “world without roots.” Having abandoned 
God, he can do nothing save look inward at his own tortured mind. 

Though a traditionalist himself, Mr. Wilder writes with understanding 
and sympathy for the new poets, believing that they come out of an age 
which has been properly labeled an inferno. Of this age poets such as Hart 
Crane, Robinson Jeffers, W. H. Auden, D. H. Lawrence and Kenneth 
Patchen are typical expressions. Their cause is a tragic and a terrible one. 
With some reservations, theirs is a world in which the poet may sing of 
God, provided he blaspheme His name. Theirs is a world in which in the 
beginning there was, not the Word, but madness and chaos. 

Yet much as one may be wearied of sweetness and light and spurious 
eloquence in traditional poetry, and much as one may be genuinely moved by 
Mr. Wilder’s sympathy for modernism, one must still wonder how much is to 
be excused in the name of poetic talent. It is undeniable that excellent poetic 
ability is to be found in the modernist writers. But it is also undeniable that 
by an alr-oct deliberate irrationalism they have cut themselves away from 
God. In such a circumstance, the only hope of the traditionalist poets is, 
for Mr. Wilder, a return to the first zeal of the Reformation, “the pit from 
which we were digged.” A Catholic cannot but admire Mr. Wilder’s fervor; 
but must ask, in all sincerity, how a return to an irrational Christianity can 
be capable of reforming an irrational world. Piety and poetry must look 
beyond the upheaval of the sixteenth century to a Christian climate which 


could produce a Dante. 
Scarsdale, New York. Jessica Powers. 


THE LANTERN Burns. By Jessica Powers. New York: The Monastine 

Press. Pp. x, 53. $1.50. 

There are a great many more women than men writing verse today, but 
it is a truism that women write better verse when they write in the manner 
of men. This is not surprising, for almost all the great poets were men. 
One of the standard anthologies of English Verse contains a poem by but 
one woman, and she used a nom-de-plume; Sappho, Hroswitha, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Mrs. Meynell and the moderns—these almost exhaust the list of women 
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litterateurs, if we except the women saints. And the qualities of restraint, 
concentration, force which critics associate with masculine writing give pre- 
eminence today to a few women who exhibit them in their writing, to Eileen 
Duggan, the New Zealand songbird, to Ruth Pitter, to Sister Maris Stella, 
to Jessica Powers of Wisconsin. 

Now living and working in New York, Miss Powers is a young poet 
whose education in Milwaukee was much interrupted, but whose educa- 
tion as a Catholic poet still goes on. For Miss Powers has had the poetic 
good luck, or the grace, to have tapped the most rewarding well-spring of 
inspiration available, the sources at hand for every Catholic artist in the 
patristic and mystical tradition of the Church. Her Muse is the Holy 
Spirit. As she puts it, 
I walked beneath the shadow of a Dove 
Who made a marriage with a Morningstar. 


She has the form, but not the aridity of Miss Millay, and the reason is 
perhaps that she does not take herself half so seriously, works at humbler 
things than poetry until the poem surges through, concentrates on life 
rather than art, until, unbidden, 


. what had been night 
Reels with unending eucharists of light. 


Thus Grand Central Terminal becomes for her a sudden symbol of 
Final Judgment, she sees Jesus begging in the mendicant pencil-vendor, 
she walks along Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, not thinking of the city as 
“hog-butcher of the nation,” but following the green star of a traffic light 
into a church where “the night ended in a golden blur.” The books of St. 
John of the Cross are not closed to Jessica Powers, but she learns wisdom 
walking a country road at evening with a child, who “knows no single 
word but ‘Ah’ (with which all poems must commence).” Perhaps the nicest, 
and the truest, thing which I can say about Jessica Powers is that all of 
her poems begin with “Ah!”; which marks her as a very heavenly sort of 
poet, for Bossuet defined Heaven as “an eternal Ah!” 

New York City. ALFRED BARRETT. 





WoveEN OF THE Sky. By Sister Miriam. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. Pp. xvi, 71. $1.50. 

FrRoM THE Four Winps. New York: Catholic Poetry Society of America. 

Pp. ix, 105. $1.00. 

Two more evidences that the inspirational breath of the Holy Spirit, Ja 
muse qui est la grace, is blowing over the bent world are between the covers 
of these volumes, one an exquisite collection by a Sister of Mercy, and the 
other a compilation of poems first published in Spirit, the orgen of the 
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Catholic Poetry Society of America. The significance of these works can 
perhaps better be gathered from their admirable prefaces than by any re- 
viewer's comments. 

Odell Shepard, for instance, charmingly compares our nun poets—spe- 
cifically, Sister Miriam—to Chaucer’s Madame Eglentyne. 


We are not told, although we may reasonably surmise, that Chaucer’s nun wrote 
poetry; but we may be quite sure that her verses, if now we had them, would be 
only an ampler statement of her chosen motto, Amor Vincit Omnia. 


It is not enough that a nun love God and write about it for her to be a 
poet. Editors of Catholic magazines never mistake sincerity for art when 
they send back the verses of so many nuns and yet make room eagerly for 
such work as Sister Miriam’s. Hers is the power and secret of Catholic 
poetry, which is always, of course, love poetry; for she shares with all 
other Sisters the having something to say, and she is also in the chosen com- 
pany of the few who know how to say it. She loves God with the accents 
of art. 

It is perhaps a surprise to find the successor of Father Tabb wearing a 
veil instead of a biretta; but Sister Miriam’s book is rich in polished quatrains 
that recall the aphorism put by Pascal in one of his letters: “I am sorry 
this letter is so long, but I have not had time to make it shorter.” Here is 
“Triad,” developing Thoreau’s thought: “The stars are the apexes of what 
wonderful triangles!” 


Our orbits cross within a star 

Millions of miles from where we are; 
And we conjoin as moon and sun 
While looking Godward makes us one. 


Seeking for a glimpse of the Face of God, Sister Miriam has looked, as Euclid 
never could, on Beauty bare. 

From the Four Winds has been out some time and represents five years’ 
gleaning of Spirit. Father Francis Talbot, S.J., now editor of America, 
nine years ago conceived the Catholic Poetry Society, was long its chaplain, 
and writes the anthology’s preface. He says of the ideals of Spirit’s editors: 


They hold to the golden line of tradition, but not to its dowdiness and mustiness. 
They seek after the contemporary modes and trends, but shear off from them 
the barbarism and the uncouthness. They admire experiment but not absurdity. 
They believe in beauty. They insist on form, unlike the leading experimentalists 
of twenty years ago, and they require meaning, unlike the Dadaists and Surrealists of 
a later revolt. ... They accept it as axiomatic that the true poet is God-possessed 
and the mongrel poet is man-possessed. 


It is important to reafirm these objectives because of a good deal of 
criticism that has been directed against the Catholic Poetry Society and its 
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magazine. ‘The editors can only print the best of what they receive and 
few regularly issued periodicals receive always what is best. But the best 
of Spirit is in this book and poems by some of the best poets living—Aline 
Kilmer, Josephine Johnson, Katherine Brégy, Theodore Maynard, Clifford 


J. Laube and Jessica Powers. 
New York City. ALFRED BARRETT. 


Wotves AGAINST THE Moon. By Julia Cooley Altrocchi. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Pp. xvi, 572. $2.75. 

This is an historical novel by the author of Snow Covered Wagons. It is 
the story of Joseph Bailly and “the Wing Woman”; and takes the reader 
in a semicircle from Mackinac Island to New Orleans and back again: 
glimpses at life with trappers on the Great Slave Lake; the Detroit fire of 
1805; the Chicago and Raisin River massacres; the frightful cholera plague. 
The story moves constantly against a bloody background of barbarism 
and savagery until, at long last, Joseph and “the Wing Woman,” Marie, 
are sitting in their home, 


. . . looking over the fruitful orchards of Ste. Anne de Beaupré. Marie joined her 
husband at the window. Joseph put his arm around her. 

“Full moon,” said Joseph. 

“And no wolves,” was the response. 


Joseph Bailly was not content merely to reap where his father had sown, 
in his home town of Quebec. He set his face towards the dawn; only to 
find his path beset by a villain, a siren and a heroine, all of whom come 
out of the silent wilderness to involve him in entanglements, compared with 
which any wilderness were a bridal path. A fierce fight with Rastel leads 
to “Wilderness Wedding.” Yet all is not well. Coward and unconscionable 
liar as he is, Rastel is not worse than the villain, De la Vigne; and both 
have tempted the writer to melodrama: 

For a few terrible seconds, De la Vigne stood, while the blood spurted from the 
wound in separate jets, with each gasping breath that he took. Then his knees 


began to give way. The defiance slipped from his mouth, the threat vanished 
from his eyes. The face was empty. De la Vigne fell to the ground. 


Those who are interested in having the bare outlines of history filled 
in graphically will be grateful to Mrs. Altrocchi for a work with a fine 
tang of the Northwest in it. Nevertheless, as a novel, it is too long; it 
lacks the vibrant life that must have animated those who worked at the 
foundations of Chicago and Detroit. There is here more of artifice than 
of art; one never quite succeeds in getting lost with the characters in the 


primeval woods. 
Fordham University. CuHarLes GALLAGHER. 
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FounpDaATIONS OF LANGUAGE. By Louis N. Gray. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. xv, 530. $7.00. 

The author of Foundations of Language is Professor of Comparative 
Linguistics at Columbia University, and is a recognized authority not only in 
the Indo-European languages but also in Semitics, a field where, in his 
Introduction to Semitic Comparative Linguistics, he made what he de- 
scribed as “an attempt to apply Indo-European methods of research and 
analysis to Semitics.” Equipped with a knowledge of the two linguistic 
families which have received most thorough study, Professor Gray was 
further qualified to make a significant contribution to linguistics in America 
by his deep acquaintance with the very important French school of linguistics. 
The head of this school, the late M. Antoine Meillet, is acknowledged by 
Professor Gray in his introduction as his quasi maitre. 

The work is encyclopedic and, therefore, devoted to the very delicate task 
of presenting within the limits of 460 pages a survey of the results and 
problems of modern linguistic science. Those who have some acquaintance 
with the field and the vastness of its literature will appreciate the learning 
and originality of Professor Gray’s examples and the tact with which he dis- 
criminates between speculation and the assured results of the science. The 
book, however, is intended not only for the student of languages but for 
“the cultivated public in general.” This does not mean that the work 
is a popularization. Technical terms abound. But the author has made fre- 
quent use of examples from the better known languages and has retained, as 
far as possible, a traditional grammatical terminology. 

Students of the traditions of humane learning fostered by the Church will 
find much of special interest in the book. The study of Greek is heartily 
recommended. Thus: “True education, as contrasted with the mere acquisi- 
tion of facts and practicality which now passes for it, is impossible without 
a knowledge of the Greek language and a love of its literature” (p. 429). 
Ecclesiastical Latin is held up as an ideal general language. The Church 
is given due credit for the work of her missionaries in studying the ver- 


naculars. 


Since Christianity did not speak solely to the mighty, the learned and the 
proud but to the lowly, the unlearned and humble as well, and to win all men to 
Christ, they must be addressed in their own tongues; therefore, an abundant transla- 
tion literature sprang up. The need for practical knowledge of the languages of 
those to whom Christianity was carried brought with it the necessity of compilation 
of grammars and dictionaries in those vernaculars for the use of missionaries and the 


learned in general (p. 427). 

The grammatical work of antiquity, of the Fathers and of the Scholastics 
is not treated with the scorn it has often received since the recent advances 
made in historical linguistics. Indeed, the book suggests that linguistics is 
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a field quite in keeping with the traditions of the Catholic scholar. The 
work of the Jesuits is duly acknowledged: “It was a German Jesuit, Father 
J. E. Hanxleden who wrote the first European Sanskrit grammar which, 
itself unpublished, was used in part by Paulinus a Sancto Bartolomeo in the 
first printed grammar of the language” (p. 436). In the field of Sanskrit, 
Professor Gray makes mention of the studies of the German Father B. 
Schultze, the Italian Father Roberto de’ Nobili, the French Father Coeur- 
doux and the Spanish Father L. Hervas y Panduro, who dealt with no less 
than 800 languages in his monumental work Catalogo de las Lenguas de las 
Naciones Conocidas (p. 315). 

Perhaps the chapter with the most general appeal is the one devoted to 
“The Mutual Relation of Words,” in which are given answers to many 
a query on language, such as the origin of the French il y a, il fait chaud, 
the source of the French on, German man, and English one, the use in 
Spanish of the prepositidn a before a direct personal object. Curiosities in 
language and popular speech, terms such as Old Nick, Old Harry, the 
deuce, zounds, drat it, parbleu, potztausend are explained; popular sayings, 
proverbs and even curses having their origin in the dim past are made real 
by curious but seemingly valid explanations. For example, the French jeu 
de l’ane salé is not a “game of the salted ass” but simply an attempt to repro- 
duce the English “game of Aunt Sally.” 

What, however, is particularly impressive is Dr. Gray’s extensive back- 
ground in his field; he is at home in Old Icelandic, Gothic, Old Irish, 
Church Slavic, Armenian, Turkish, Arabic, Old High German, Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Dravidian, Sanskrit as well as the current modern European 


languages. 
Fordham University. Basite G. D’OvakIL. 





IoOHANNIS ScoTTI ANNOTATIONES IN MarciANuM. Edited by Cora E. 
Lutz. Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy of America. Pp. xxx, 244. 
$3.50. 

The editor of this first complete edition of the Commentary on Martianus 
Capella by John the Scot has given us a real contribution to the gradually 
accumulating number of medieval commentaries on school texts which have 
seen the light in recent years. In her introduction, Dr. Lutz discusses 
the history of our knowledge of this commentary. In 1849, Cardinal -Pitra 
discovered a manuscript of Martianus’ De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercuri 
with scholia which he associated with the name of John the Scot. In 1853, 
H. Floss, in the course of editing the works of the Irish scholar, drew 
the attention of the learned world to what appeared to be the comment of 
John the Scot on Martianus existing in a ninth-century codex (Bibl. Nat. 
lat. 12960) at Paris, of a distinctly “insular” character and originally from 
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the monastery of Corbie. This conclusion was reached independently by 
Hauréau, who published his results a few years later. He made a compari- 
son of this Paris manuscript with another in the same library (Paris. lat. 
8674) which is undoubtedly the work of Remigius, a contemporary and, as 
far as one can judge, a pupil of John the Scot. Certain cross references 
in this commentary by Remigius to the work of his contemporary were 
brought forward by this noted medievalist as proof that the anonymous 
comment in Paris. lat. 12960 contained the work of John the Scot. Hauréau’s 
evidence convinced Manitius and Rand that we have in this manuscript the 
scholia of the Irish scholar on Martianus Capella. Excerpts from this com- 
ment were published by Hauréau and Manitius respectively in 1862 and in 
1912-1913. 

The reader will find much of interest in the introduction, where the 
content of this commentary is analysed. A notable feature of the work is 
the writer’s frequent attempts at emendation; his only rival in this respect is 
his contemporary, Lupus of Ferriéres. Interesting also is the fact that, of 
the two citations from the Latin Bible in this commentary, one is an exact 
quotation of the old Jtala version. 

The edition fulfils a long-felt want. With the aid of the index, the reader 
will gain an insight into the mental furnishings of the great Irish teacher. 
Much remains to be done in tracking down the possible sources of these 
notes on Martianus. If the editor had availed herself of the index to 
Servius’ commentary on Virgil published in 1930 by Mountford and Schultz, 
numerous additions might have been made to the list of parallel passages 
which have been cited. In this regard, it is significant that the identifica- 
tion of Leucothea with Aurora (on V, 19) should be found also in a note on 
Geor. I, 437 in Bernensis 363, a manuscript of the commentary on Virgil 
associated with the circle of the two Scoti, Johannes and Sedulius. This 
brings up the mooted question of the possible survival of part at least of 
the comment of Remigius—and indirectly of Johannes Scottus—in the margins 
of certain manuscripts of Virgil (cf. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
XXXVI, 1925, p. 163). 

This handsome volume may well be placed beside the similar work of 
Professor E. T. Silk on Boethius, under whose direction Dr. Lutz has ac- 
complished an excellent piece of research. 


Fordham University. J. J. Savace. 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP FROM A EUROPEAN ANGLE. By Wilheim 
Munthe. Chicago: American Library Association. Pp. xiii, 191. $2.00. 
CaTHOLIC LiprARY PRroBLEMs. By William Kane, S.J. Chicago: Loyola 

University. Pp. xiv, 214. $2.50. 

THE Practice OF Book SELECTION. Papers presented before the library 
institute at the University of Chicago, July 31 to August 13, 1939. Edited 
with an introduction by Louis Round Wilson. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. xii, 368. $2.50. 

A List oF Books For CoLLEGce Lisraries, 1931 to 1938. By Charles B. 
Shaw. Chicago: American Library Association. Pp. x, 284. $6.00. 
American Librarianship from a European Angle contains many truths 

about American libraries that we can ignore only at our own peril. Presi- 
dent F. P. Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation invited the director of 
the Oslo University Library to study the library situation in the United 
States and Canada and to report his impressions. This volume is the result 
of his survey. Even the most casual reader of the volume cannot help but 
notice its frankness, its thorough scholarship and insight. Dr. Munthe 
has mentioned almost every fundamental problem that faces our libraries 
and library schools. He is never merely superficial or impressionistic. But, 
naturally, in a survey of such wide scope condensed in less than two hundred 
pages, he cannot be equally surefooted on all planes. His three chapters on 
training for librarianship and his splendid treatment of the profession’s 
feminization are, perhaps, the finest parts of the book. 

Where Dr. Munthe errs, he errs because he attacks the college library 
and the university library for faults that really belong to the educational 
system behind some of our colleges and universities. The total reliance on 
books alone, the superstitious reverence for the possibilities of mass educa- 
tion—these are the real culprits. The academic librarian has no choice but 
to follow the curriculum with its emphasis on extensive collateral reading. 
The superficiality which he sees in our students is really present, but the 
librarian is, at the worst, merely the proximate cause of such superficiality. 

From a different starting point, Father William Kane, the librarian of 
the Elizabeth M. Cudahy Memorial Library of Loyola University, Chicago, 
has arrived in his book, Catholic Library Problems, at conclusions very 
similar to those of Wilhelm Munthe. He, too, is very much concerned with 
the direction our libraries and librarians are taking. As he says, referring 
te Catholic libraries: 
We may need more libraries, and more money to spend upon libraries; but our 


more urgent need is to learn to manage better what we have here and now. Until 
we have learned that, it would be dangerous to give us more money for library work. 
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His book differs from that of Dr. Munthe because his arguments are a 
Catholic’s arguments, resting for their validity on Catholic premises and 
the Catholic way of life. If one were to sum up his whole message to 
Catholic librarians, it would run like this: Catholic principles of education 
always will differ toto caelo from other principles of education. Catholic 
libraries and, consequently, Catholic librarians will also be vastly different 
in ultimate and proximate aims from the libraries not connected with the 
Catholic way of life. Remembering this, Catholic librarians should always 
be on their guard against a too ready acceptance of any or all of the current 
philosophies of librarianship. 

This thesis is proved by Father Kane in many different ways. The book is 
amply documented with facts and statistics, enough so that even Gradgrind 
could not call it a piece of airy generalizations. 

In speaking of library schools and our methods of training, the author 
asks the question: 


Should it [formal training in library work] go on to include modern technical 
substitutes for scholarship, such as the courses that pretend to equip the students to 
select books for a library, or to equip them with the knowledge needed for scholarly 
reference work, not through the slow and patient digging away of the scholar 
through long years, but through rapid-fire acquaintance with compilations of what 
some one else thinks of current books. 


Two minor defects mar an otherwise splendid book. The author some- 
times speaks as though he alone shared these doubts about present day library- 
school methods. Yet such men as Ralph Munn, Leon Carnovsky, William 
Warner Bishop, Randolph Adams, F. P. Keppel, Charles Williamson, Wil- 
helm Munthe and others would see no difficulty in endorsing the author’s 
statement: 

The library schools are turning out an adequate number of technically competent 
assistants, some of whom may in time develop the scholarship and judgment necessary 
to a librarian, but most of whom will, so long as they continue in library work, be 
followers of a trade rather than members of a profession. 


Some of his hard hitting at the Catholic Library Association, its history 
and methods, even though true, would have been better left unprinted. 

The Dean of Chicago’s Graduate Library School, Mr. Louis Wilson, 
has edited eighteen papers, read at the University of Chicago. As in com- 
pilations of a similar nature, the quality is quite uneven. Of the six papers 
delivered by professional librarians, I should single out the one entitled 
“Community Analysis and the Practice of Book Selection” by Leon Carnov- 
sky. The writer understands the vacuity and inconsistency of many li- 
brarians’ claims that they should be and are the great popular educators 


In one place he says: 
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Let us examine this concept of circulation for a moment, especially in the light 
of educational significance. A recent distinguished visitor from Norway, Dr. 
Wilhelm Munthe, makes the following observation: “In his presidential address of 
1896, J. C. Dana spoke about the triviality of most of the free public library’s educa- 
tional work and the awful pettiness of results. Even though the amount of work done 
in this field has been doubled many times since, his words are probably just as 
explicitly valid today.” And in the light of such evidence as we have, we cannot but 
conclude that these gentlemen knew whereof they spoke. 


As Mr. Carnovsky has scientifically surveyed more public libraries than 
perhaps any American librarian, and as his findings on the existence of real 
educational work in the libraries agree with those of Dana and Munthe, 
one may feel justified in a certain skepticism about the public library’s role 
in education. Carnovsky also sees clearly that if education means any- 
thing, then the educated, professional librarian must abandon the demand 
theory of book selection and substitute the value theory. He says: 


I most certainly do not subscribe to McColvin’s dictum that “the library should 
have no opinions, no motives, no religion, no politics, no morals.” I know this seems 
to fly in the very face of the cherished principle that the librarian should not permit 
his personal predilections to dictate his policy of book selection. This is generally 
true; but what I am arguing for is a librarian whose predilections are for estab- 
lished truths and who then bases his book selection upon these truths. 


Mr. Carnovsky’s paper is written throughout in the same clear-headed 
fashion. One need not agree with some of the fallacies he holds as true, 
but all can agree to fight that stupidity which wants to educate and yet 
holds that there is no truth, which wants to evaluate without a set of values. 

The long-awaited supplement to the Shaw list, 4 List of Books for College 
Libraries, 1931-38, has appeared. One fact about the list is certain; the 
explanation of the fact is uncertain, at least to this reviewer’s mind. ‘The 
certain fact is that the new Shaw list is definitely weak in the essential and 
inevitable Catholic items, items that deserve a place on any such Catholic 
list. There is not a single Catholic work in Economic theory, or under the 
headings Production, Labor and labor relations, Systems of economic organ- 
ization, Educational periodicals, Educational principles and _ philosophy, 
Higher Education, Character and Moral Education, Philosophy periodicals, 
Biography and Criticism of Philosophy, Aesthetics, Logic, Metaphysics— 
but why extend the list further? In eight pages of works on Psychology, not 
one Catholic work can be found. Fifteen headings are covered under’ Re- 
ligion. In twelve of these not a religious book by a Catholic can be found. 

Apart from this fatal weakness, the list contains the best of the publishers’ 
offerings for the eight-year period and is a distinct improvement over its 
predecessor in typography and format. 


New York City. JosEPH F. CANTILLON. 
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NORTH AMERICAN MANUSCRIPTS 


CENsus OF MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. By Seymour de Ricci with the Assistance of W. J. 
Wilson. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. Vol. I, pp. xxiii, 
1-1098, $6.50; II, pp. xviii, 1103-2343, $7.50; III, pp. vii, 222, $3.00. 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland, himself a notable benefactor of the present work 

(this year completed by the publication of Vol. III, Indices), ends an in- 
structive preface tc that volume by expressing the thanks due to the principal 
compiler of the Census, to his equally indefatigable assistant, and to the others, 
organizations and persons, who have brought to fruition this impressive ex- 
ample of scholarly cooperation. The present reviewer, as one for whose use 
the work has been prepared, feels that he can begin his appraisal of it only 
by making those expressions of thanks his own, and by heartily acknowledging 
the Census as an indispensible guide to a not unimportant section of the 
manuscript wealth of the world. 

A work planned, as this is, to give an account of the manuscript holdings, 
private as well as public, of nearly half a continent it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to match in the entire history of cataloguing. The Bibliotheca 
Belgica Manuscripta (1641-1642) of Antonius Sanderus is a remote proto- 
type, but the subsequent three centuries, while marked by completed catalogu- 
ing projects no less laborious than the Census, appear to this writer to show 
no work that is quite comparable to it. 

Space prevents the restatement here of the design of the Census as set forth 
in Mr. de Ricci’s preface (I, ix-xiii). The arrangement is lucid, the limits 
for the inclusion of items—whether imposed by age, language, or material— 
are just. He warns the student that the account given of any item is in- 
tended “not [as] a definitive description but [as] a practical basis for future 
research.” The words are apposite, yet few will justly cavil at the nature 
and number of the details included, and none regret the specialist’s care with 
which Mr. de Ricci has traced the history of the individual items. The in- 
dices, largely the work of Miss Anne M. Nill, have been constructed with 
care and intelligence. The slightness of the index of incipits is due to a 
weakness in the descriptions themselves, in which sometimes (as with the 
“Cogitanti mihi” of Cicero’s de Oratore) the incipit is all but useless, while 
more often omitted when it would have served a purpose. 

Of the 494 libraries (278 privately owned) in which the approximately 
15,000 items are located, three are most notable at once for the volume and 
the quality of their contents: the Pierpont Morgan Library of New York, the 
Folger Shakespeare Library of Washington, and the Henry E. Huntington 
Library of San Marino, California. Each of these three, like many of the 
other collections described, will have its particular appeal for the individual 
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investigator. ‘The present reviewer, having counted in the Census not less 
than sixty manuscripts written in Greek or Latin prior to ca. 900, can re- 
port that nearly half of these are located in New York City (more than half, 
if only Latin is considered), the Morgan Library alone owning nearly twice 
as many complete Latin manuscripts of this age as the rest of the country 
combined, and the G. A. Plimpton collection in the Columbia Library show- 
ing, besides its textually interesting MS. 58 (s. IX in.), a fine group of the 
earliest Latin fragments. 

If we can agree with Léopold Delisle (see I, vii) that the possession of 
manuscripts entails the responsibility of making public an inventory, the pos- 
session of such an inventory is itself a challenge to more incisive cataloguing 
and to related special studies. Specialists of almost every kind will find 
listed in the Census material worthy of their study, and it may be hoped 
that, aided by the Census, there will soon appear other studies comparable to 
Mr. Wilson’s detailed catalogue of the alchemical manuscripts (Osiris, VI, 
1939) or—on a smaller scale—Dom Anselm Strittmatter’s survey of 
the liturgical manuscripts listed in Vol. I (Jahrb. f. Liturgiew., XIV, 1938, 
224-230). Along with this hope the reviewer would express another, already 
suggested by Dr. Leland (III, vi)—that a systematic plan for continuing 
the Census itself be devised and executed without delay. 

Here appended are a few points of detail. P. 48, San Marino, HM 62. 
Apparently the oldest complete Bible north of the Rio Grande; English 
work, older than 1077. Brooklyn Museum, MS. 1 (p. 1193), also s. XJ, 
contains parts of the OT only. The presence in the U. S. and Canada of 
a large number of Bibles s. XJI sqq. (see III, 20) would make possible 
through their study alone reasonably well grounded investigations in the 
later history of Latin Bible text. P. 820, Baltimore, Walters MS. 384, 
Sedulius Scottus, de Rect. Christ. (s. XI); to judge by Manitius’ list of 
MSS., this copy would merit collation. The same may be said for another 
Carolingian text, the Smaragdus, Diadema (s. xii), in the Union Theol. 
Sem., N. Y. (p. 1638). P. 832, Walters MS. 444. Contains the (un- 
printed?) summaries of the books of the Metam. written about 1436 by 
Antonius Astesanus (also in Ambros. M. 44 sup.), to whose hand the notice 
on a slip pasted to f. 1° seems (although wrongly) to assign this copy of Ovid. 
P. 959, Boston, W. K. Richardson, MS. 16, a s. XV Florentine Aelian pos- 
sibly from the library of Matthias Corvinus, to whom belonged one of two 
copies of Tacitus recently acquired at Yale University (see C. W. Mendell, 
Yale Class. Stud., VI, 1939, 64, 68). P. 1002, Harvard, Riant MS. 22. 
The text (unpublished) of the Vita S. Facii is being prepared for publication 
by Mr. R. B. Pegram, Jr., of Harvard University. P. 1266, Columbia, MS. 
38. From this MS. and from three MSS. in England an edition of the 


Hypognosticon of Lawrence of Durham is in course of construction by Sister 
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M. Liguori Mistretta, of Fordham University. P. 1471 (559): for “Ety- 
mologiae” read “Synonyma’’? P. 1472, Morgan Library, MS. 564. Of these 
Gospel frgs. (hardly earlier than ca. 800) one page (f. 14°) is shown in 
reduced facsimile by Frances M. Moore, Handwriting for ihe broad-edge 
pen (Boston, 1926), p. 5; ibid., pp. 9, 10, 33, facs. from Morgan MSS. 1 
and 23, and pp. 12-13, facs. of two pages in the Plimpton coll. (one, perhaps 
both, from MS, 297). P. 2121, Titusville, Penna., J. H. Scheide, MS. 8, 
a paleographically tempting Gospel-book written in Spain, s. X. P.2184: 
the E. L. Stone MSS. are now in the Library of the University of Virginia. 
P. 2214, McGill University, MS. 118: if “Gilenii” is an exact spelling, here 
is an addition to the Bollandists’ Bibl. Hag. Lat. P. 2278 (cf. p. 548, n. 39). 
This Newberry Ptolemy, if from Murano, is surely the MS. seen at S. 
Gregorio, Rome, by Renan; see Arch. Miss. Sci., I, 1850, 377 (cf. Mem. 
Am. Acad. Rome, XIII, 1932, 30). This temporary Biblioteksheimat can 
be affirmed also, with reasonable certainty, of Plimpton MS. 17 (p. 1756) 
and perhaps of the other San Michele, Murano, items which are listed in 


Vol. III, p. 206. 
Fordham University. BERNARD M. PEEBLES. 


MARTYROLOGIUM ROMANUM 
MarTYROLOGIUM ROMANUM GrecorII PapAE XIII jussu  EDITUM 

UrsBan! VIII er CLEMENTIS X AUCTORITATE RECOGNITUM AC DEINDE 

ANNO MDCCXLIX Benepict1 XIV opera Ac STUDIO EMENDATUM ET 

AucTuUM. Editio III Taurinensis juxta typicam propriis recentium sanc- 

torum officiorumque elogiis expletam. Turin-Rome: Marietti. Pp. cxi, 

678. Lire 25. 

Since 1748, when the scholarly Pope Benedict XIV issued a notable 
revision, the text of the Martyrologium Romanum has undergone essential 
change only through the addition of elogia of Saints subsequently canonized 
or of feasts subsequently added to the calendar. Passage of time not only 
exhausts former printings but, as the calendar of the Church is enriched, 
makes earlier editions more and more out of date. Since the former 
Vatican printing is of the year 1930, a new edition from the publishing house 
of Commendatore Marietti comes by no means too early, especially in view 
of the numerous additions to the album heroum fidei Christianae made in 
the later half of the reign of Pope Pius XI. (See the valuable statement 
contained in Ephemerides Liturgicae, LIII (1939), 41-58, under the title, 
“Venerabiles quos Pius PP. XI F. R. caelitum Beatorum honoribus adauxit 
vel Beati quos Sanctorum numero accensuit.”) An edition in which appear, 
for the first time, the Church’s official announcement of the annual feasts 
of such Saints as Bernadette, Conrad of Parzham, John Bosco, John Fisher 
and Thomas More, and Joseph Cottolengo can not fail to be welcome. 
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In addition to providing a text which for all who read office in choir forms 
daily a necessary adjunct to Prime, the Martyrology serves a number of other 
uses. As a sort of Prosopographia Caelestis (as such naturally incomplete), 
it can often be consulted profitably by students of Church History, while 
the index locorum is a valuable guide to the geography of Christianity. The 
superb announcement of the Nativity of Our Lord gives its hearers a sense 
of the place of that event in universal history which no other text of like 
compass can produce. Fortunate are those of the clergy or the lay faithful 
who, at least once in their lives, have heard these lines chanted according 
to the tones prescribed (pp. cx f.). And not rarely matters of literary interest 
emerge. 

Thus, under June 24, in secundo loco, appears a relatively extended account 
of the sufferings under Nero of the anonymous Protomartyrs of Rome. Its 
text bears a close resemblance to Tacitus, Annales, XV, 44, 6 and to a 
passage derived from ‘Tacitus—Sulpicius Severus, Chronica, II, 29, 2. 
Whether directly or indirectly, it is the author of the Annales who has fur- 
nished the Church—at least since 1584—with the language she uses in 
memorializing a notable moment in her early history. Hardly would even 
Pliny the Younger have expected this kind of immortality for the words of 
his friend. Whether the phrases drawn from Tacitus or from Sulpicius had 
been adopted liturgically prior to the Martyrology of Pope Gregory XIII 
(1584) must now be doubtful—the great Daniel Papebroch leads us to 
think the elogium in question was composed then (Acta Sanctorum, Junii 
Tomus V (Paris-Rome, 1867), June 24, pp. 692-693)—but could the 
procedure and sources of the editors of 1584 be learned, we might find here 
an independent witness to the text of one or the other of these two ancient 
historians, and a welcome one, since both the Chronica and the later books 
of the Annales are generally believed to have survived the Middle Ages 
in single copies. (For arguments making probable the restricted plurality of 
medieval copies of Tacitus, XI-X XI, see C. W. Mendell, in Yale Classical 
Studies, VI (1939), 41-70.) The problem is one which, with many others, 
may well be solved in the new commentary on the Martyrologium Romanum 
which the Bollandists have nearly ready for publication. 

In planning his new edition Commendatore Marietti has been more for- 
tunate in his choice of types and paper than in the design of decorations. A 
head-piece for the month of February (p. 42) is surely intended to illustrate 
Matt. iv, 11. In this picture, the devil cuts a suitably sorry (not to say 
amusing) figure, but a pair of juvenile angels, reminiscent of the Shirley 
Temple of three years ago and holding what looks like trays of antipasto, 


are lamentably false to the traditions of sound ecclesiastical art. 
Fordham University. BERNARD M. PEEBLES. 
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THE EsTABLISHMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BEING IN THE DOCTRINE OF 
Meister EcKHarT oF HocHHEIM. (St. Michael’s Mediaeval Studies: 
Monograph Series.) By Bernard J. Muller-Thym. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. Pp. xx, 140. $2.50. 

In a dissertation which is marked throughout by a sure and thorough an- 
alysis of texts, as well as by an enormous and admirable effort to be com- 
pletely faithful to the deepest nuances of the thinkers that he is studying, 
Professor Muller-Thym of St. Louis University has begun an interpretation 
of Meister Eckhart that is a decisive contribution to the study of medieval 
Neoplatonism. 

The present work is considered by its author as an introduction to a more 
complete exposition of the theory of being in Meister Eckhart, and therefore 
its specific objective “has been quite strictly the one problem of how Meister 
Eckhart could say that all things exist by the existence which is God, and 
yet save the necessary distinction of God and creature” (p. xv). In the eluci- 
dation of the problem, Professor Muller-Thym has, in the words of the 
laudatory preface by Professor Gilson, “singled out the only spot from 
which Meister Eckhart can be seen in his full intelligibility” (p. xiii). Ar- 
riving at that spot involved, however, a demonstration in which three mo- 
ments may be distinguished. 

It is first established that Eckhart wished to relate God to the universe 
in a way which could also be verified in the relation of soul to body. Fur- 
thermore, in studying the Eckhartian notion of soul, Professor Muller-Thym 
observed a distinct parallel between Meister Eckhart and St. Albert the 
Great. At the basis of the parallel is a fundamentally Platonic and Avicen- 
nian notion of the human soul: the essential nature of the soul is to be an 
intellect, and its work of animating the body is an activity that does not 
touch the intellectual center of its being. Now there are not wanting texts 
in St. Thomas Aquinas in which we meet the conception of the human 
soul as a diminished intellect. But, whereas for St. Thomas the human 
soul, considered in its intellectual substance, is defined essentially as the form 
of the body, the present situation is considerably different. For St. Albert 
and Eckhart man as man is essentially an intellect. Hence the problem: how 
is the substance of the soul, which in its innermost essence is declared to be 
distinct from the body, also, but under another aspect, the substance of man? 
Of all the strange questions that Christian Neoplatonists have forced upon 
themselves this is among the strangest. The problem of solving this ques- 
tion, whose bearing on the Eckhartian doctrine of the relations between God 
and the universe is of decisive importance, leads to the second moment of 
the demonstration, namely, the Albertinian notion of soul. 
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The difficulty that confronts St. Albert can be indicated in two sentences: 


St. Albert’s one pure position is that which he has taken with Avicenna on the 
substantiality of the soul, in opposition to that which is form. . . . Immediately there 
arises the difficulty, how can the soul in itself bear a composition which will acount 
for the wide differentiation of function in the human being, yet which will not destroy 
its unique substantiality (p. 32). 


The doctrine of the totum potestativum is at once St. Albert’s solution 
and the pivotal point of the present demonstration. The historical sources 
of his doctrine are Boethius and his learned twelfth-century commentator, 
Gilbert de la Porrée. In Gilbert especially, St. Albert found not only a 
purely formal doctrine of being, but also an equally purely formal explanation 
of the interior constitution of any being. ‘The whole Platonic theory of 
hierarchical relation and causality of forms is involved at this point. Accord- 
ing to this explanation, we are to understand an interior formal procession 
within the substance of the soul, such that the being of the substance of 
the soul, self-subsisting and separate in its central and solitary peak, is also 
given to the body through lower forms; and this happens in such a way that 
the subordinate forms have, within their own moment of emanation, a mul- 
tiple esse or formal actuality, even though ultimately there is only one sub- 
stantial form in man, the rational soul, and therefore one esse. To ask how 
this is possible is a question which hinges on a prior and larger issue: how 
is the Platonic theory of participation possible? And especially how is it 
possible for a Christian thinker? It is in any case clear that St. Albert does 
not in any way share in the metaphysical principles which would make him 
a partisan of the Thomistic doctrine of the unicity of the substantial form. 

Meister Eckhart applies the Albertinian analysis of soul to the relations 
of God to the universe. This is the third moment. For just as the same 
reality of the soul is, from one point of view, one and simple in its sub- 
sistence, and, from another point of view, “it is form and act, containing 
the lower powers and the body in itself with the unity of potency and act” 
(p. 88), so the being which is God is, through lower grades of emanantion, 
the being of the universe. Professor Muller-Thym wisely refuses to con- 
sider this doctrine as pantheistic (p. 112). This is not to say that the Eck- 
hartian position has been absolved. On the contrary. What it is is necessary 
to see is that Eckhart is manifesting a doctrine whose foundations are older 
than St. Albert, and in which a long Neoplatonic tradition in Christian 
thought before Eckhart built the road on which he was to travel with clear- 
ness and with peril. 

Dr. Muller-Thym’s dissertation deserves careful reading. The medievalist 
can await with anticipation the promised continuations of this work. 

Fordham University. ANTON C. PEais. 
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THE ProBLeM OF MatTTER AND ForM IN THE “De ENTE ET ESSENTIA” OF 
Tuomas Aguinas. By John Goheen. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. Pp. 137. $2.00. 

THE ProBLEM OF ONE oR PLURAL SUBSTANTIAL ForMs IN MAN as 
FouUND IN THE Works oF St. THOMAS AQUINAS AND JOHN DuNs 
Scotus. By Bertrand James Campbell. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania (printed by The St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 
Pp. vi, 131. 

Tue Letrer or St. THomas Aquinas “Dr Occuttis OpERIBUS NATURAE 
Ap QuEMDAM MILITEM ULTRAMONTANUM.” By Joseph Bernard Mc- 
Allister. Washington: The Catholic University of America Press. Pp. x, 
209. 


These three works are modest contributions to Thomistic literature. 


All 


three are dissertations; they all restate and use already established historical 
views; all are primarily historical in their interest. 

Mr. Goheen, deliberately limiting himself to the De Ente et Essentia, 
shows how the Aristotelian doctrine of matter and form is the basis upon 
which St. Thomas opposes the doctrine of universal matter as found in the 
Fons Vitae of Ibn Gabirol. He points out that St. Augustine could be, and 
was, included in St. Thomas’ opposition to the same fundamentally Platonic 


(according the author) notion of matter. It is further shown that St. 
Thomas’ critique of the Fons Vitae rests in the contention that it is 
impossible for an intellectual substance to be composed of matter; and the 
necessary composition of derived beings, which the doctrine of universal matter 
was intended to explain, is now explained by the doctrine of the real distinction 
between essence and existence. This conclusion required St. Thomas to part 
company with Aristotle on the notion of form, for Aristotle, not having a 
doctrine of creation, did not have a notion of a limited act. Mr. Goheen’s 
conclusion is interesting and fundamentally correct, but it is not exactly new. 
Indeed, Mr. Goheen’s whole work is somewhat puzzling on this score. On 
the doctrine of spiritual matter he makes no use of Kleineidam or Lottin. 
Even more serious is the omission of Forest, La structure métaphysique du 
concret selon saint Thomas d’Aquin (Paris: J. Vrin, 1931), who devotes 
three long chapters to the problems that concern Mr. Goheen (op. cit., ch. 
iv-vi, pp. 98-257). 

Except for part of its conclusion, the work of Father Campbell is an his- 
torical determination of the positions of St. Thomas and Duns Scotus on the 
problem of the unicity of the substantial form. ‘The author rehearses the 
historical situation in which St. Thomas came to teach his novel doctrine of 
the rational soul as the only substantial form of the human composite; a second 
chapter considers St. Thomas’ critique of the pluralists and his arguments for 
the unicity of the substantial form in man; a third chapter presents Scotus’ 
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critique of the Thomistic position, his arguments for a forma corporeitatis, 
and concludes with the contention that Scotus held, not merely two substantial 
forms in living beings (i.e., the forma corporeitatis and the soul), but as many 
substantial forms as there are determined mixtures or specific determinations 
of elements (p. 94). This conclusion, while Scotistic, goes beyond Scotus 
himself, as the author recognizes. Finally, a modest conclusion is reached: 
as against Father Longpré, it is urged that the attempt to find a harmony 
between the Scotistic theory of plural forms and the findings of modern 
biology cannot be verified in Scotus, since “Scotus’ plural-form theory, as I 
understand it, does not provide positive explanation for any subordinate living 
unit or units” (p. 121) ; and it is urged also that the position of Scotus agrees 
rather with modern physics and chemistry, inasmuch as the subordinate sub- 
stantial forms in living bodies belong to them as bodies, and not as living 
bodies. 

It would be useless to continue here an ancient and honorable quarrel on 
the notion of substantial forms. I shall rather urge some historical points. 
Any historical treatment of the doctrine of substantial forms in the thirteenth 
century is threatened with ambiguity if it does not locate properly the differ- 
ences among philosophers. From such recent works as that of Jean Paulus 
on Henry of Ghent or of Muller-Thym on Meister Eckhart, it is clear that 
the thinkers of the thirteenth century differed from one another in their very 
conception of the problems which they wished to solve; and it is also clear that 
these differing conceptions, producing as they did differing solutions, are to be 
treated as so many symptoms of a more radical difference among them. It 
should scarcely be surprising that these differences should center around the 
most elementary of questions: what is it to be? and what is the being that is 
and what is its nature? It is useless to discuss the question of substantial 
forms unless we are aware of answering such questions in doing so; and it is 
useless to discuss the differences between philosophers unless we see that a 
different decision on the doctrine of substantia! forms is, at a derivative 
philosophical moment, a statement of what being is. Now it is clear that such 
thinkers as St. Albert, Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus and Meister Eckhart 
have a Neoplatonic notion of being, and that when they are not haunted by 
the plurality of the Platonic world of Ideas, they are haunted by the solitari- 
ness and emptiness of the One. And it is clear that the St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who disagreed with his contemporaries on the doctrine of the unicity of the 
substantial form, had already disagreed with them by turning his back on 
Neoplatonism—after expressing himself with complete adequacy on its nature. 
No doubt, this is a reduction of the position of St. Thomas’ contemporaries 
to its essential nature, but like the reduction of the position of Siger of 
Brabant by St. Thomas, it is constantly being verified by historical investi- 


gation. 
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Hence, it is a misconception of the historical issue between St. Thomas 
and Duns Scotus on the question of substantial forms (to consider a specific 
problem) to consider their differences without raising the root issue between 
them, the meaning of Neoplatonism in metaphysics and their relation to it; 
and it is a philosophical misconception of the issue between them to suppose 
that it can be decided by an appeal to science. I hasten to add that Father 
Campbell’s conclusions are extremely modest and guarded. Nor do I raise 
these questions to disagree with him. I merely wish to point out that the issue 
can be solved only in metaphysics, however it may be illustrated and confirmed 
elsewhere; and that when the problem is studied under the light of meta- 
physical principles, Neoplatonism is there to make the issue understandable. 

The work of Father McAllister raises questions of a different kind. The 
immediate object of his dissertation is to translate and to write an historical 
and philosophical commentary on a letter which St. Thomas wrote towards 
the end of his life (1269-1272), the De Occultis Operibus Naturae, in reply 
to a request from an otherwise unknown soldier. The commentary is ex- 
tremely elaborate, sometimes unnecessarily so, though the author’s lively sense 
of the situation which confronted St. Thomas makes his discussion always 
interesting. There are occasional lapses, as when he relies on Mandonnet too 
much in discussing the relations between St. Thomas and Siger of Brabant. 
A reference to Keeler and Van Steenberghen would have corrected his con- 
clusions. There is some question, too, why so elaborate a review of the 
literary materials concerning the works of St. Thomas to be found in Grab- 
mann, Mandonnet and Pelster should not be accompanied by a critical edition 
of the text in question. Instead the author reprints in an appendix the Vives 
text (pp. 191-197). 

Fordham University. ANTON C, PEcis. 


A CoMPANION TO THE SUMMA. Volume III: The Fullness of Life (Cor- 
responding to the Summa Theologica Ila Ilae). By Walter Farrell, O.P. 
New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. viii, 530. $3.50. 

This is the second volume which has appeared in Father Farrell’s projected 
paraphrase, in condensed and popular form, of the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. ‘The volume corresponding to the Prima Secundae is 
already out and volume one, dealing with the matter of the Prima Pars, 
is promised for publication during the coming year. It would seem that 
the most difficult part of Father Farrell’s task is now completed. The great 
mass of detailed speculation on the particular aspects of the virtues and 
vices, in the [Ja IJae, would deter any but the most hardy popularizer. Much 
of the terminology has no precise equivalent in English. It is even possible 
that the thought of St. Thomas, in this section of his Summa, is somewhat 
undigested in the original. Starting with a quite orderly plan, i.e. to treat 
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specific moral problems under the headings of the three theological virtues, 
the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, the four cardinal virtues and their opposed 
vices, St. Thomas was confronted with a wealth of lists of virtues and vices 
stemming from the pagan moralists of antiquity, such as Aristotle, Plotinus, 
the Pseudo-Andronicus, Cicero and Macrobius. The manner in which St. 
Thomas handles these lists is remarkable but also at times obscure. Where a 
virtue with a Greek name approximates the meaning of a virtue with a 
Latin name, it is difficult to determine whether they are one and the same 
virtue, or two sub-species of the same general virtue. Added to all this 
are the inherent difficulties in treating speculatively the mutable aspects of 
human morality. 

Father Farrell does not appear to have been too much abashed by such 
problems. Some he omits, others he recasts into a modern mould. He 
displays a fine gift for turning the medieval expression into the nearest 
thing in present-day idiom. He frequently drops the classic examples and 
talks of Hitler and Communism, of birth-control propaganda and nudist 
colonies, of the Ku Klux Klan and the Oxford movement, of baseball and 
snoring in a Pullman car. This device of introducing up-to-the-minute illus- 
trations is somewhat obvious but nevertheless good applied psychology. 

In most cases each chapter offers the highlights of a group of questions 
from the Summa, following rather faithfully the development of thought in 
the original but omitting historical, controversial and abstruse discussions 
which are perhaps of little interest to the modern reader. In one case, how- 
ever, Father Farrell consciously avoids the details of St. Thomas’ exposi- 
tion. This is in the chapter on purity. St. Thomas calls a spade a spade 
and sometimes he even calls it a shovel. Father Farrell, as a prudent moral 
theologian, avoids those topics, which came under the censure of St. Paul. 
One cannot, of course, question the prudence of the author in this matter 
but one may wonder at the need for such prudence. Of course the Summa 
Theologica was written for a more restricted audience than that to which the 
present work will appeal. But is it possible that the twentieth-century man 
is actually more modest in his speech and reading habits than his predeces- 
sors? Or is he merely more successfully hypocritical ? 

While the present book actually contributes nothing to the technical study 
of the thought of St. Thomas, and is not intended to make such a contribu- 
tion, it is, I think, definitely worth while. Catholic study clubs, whose mem- 
bers have a fairly decent education, could do nothing better than spend a year 
on each of Father Farrell’s volumes. ‘These books should be on the sup- 
plementary reading lists of every course in ethics and moral theology. They 
should offer a valuable introduction to Thomism for the individual student 
who does not feel able to read the text of St. Thomas. Even the busy priest 
and the accomplished theologian should find much stimulation and food for 
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contemplation in this digest of the practical thought of one of the great minds 


in the history of Christianity. 
St. Louis University. VERNON J. BourKE. 


Tue Happy Lire sy AureLius AUGUSTINE. Translated and annotated by 

Ludwig Schopp, Ph.D. St. Louis: Herder Book Co. Pp. v, 152. $1.50. 

The De Beata Vita is the first completed Augustinian composition that we 
possess. In its treatment of the nature of happiness, it borrows much from the 
answers of Plato and Aristotle, is more immediately prompted by the Cice- 
ronian Hortensius, but is by no means satisfied with a purely humanistic solu- 
tion. Chapter I is a dedication to the Roman statesman, Theodorus. There- 
after, the dialogue pictures the discussion at Cassiciacum of a group of seven 
disciples and relatives, including Monica, who celebrate with food for body 
and soul the birthday of the Augustine who, only a few months before, 
had been marvellously converted. Happiness must fix itself in what is un- 
changeable and, therefore, in God. But that is a solution which makes it 
difficult for us, who are still seeking God, to be happy. For he is miserable 
who is in need. It is at this juncture that two great Augustinian concepts, of 
wisdom and of measure, constitute a climactic solution. The want of the 
soul for what is not, and cannot be, is foolishness; such is not to be found 
in the wise soul. Wisdom is fulness; but in fulness is measure, a measure 
which admits neither of the overflow of pride nor of the constrictions of 
meanness of soul. Finally, this measure is to be sought in God. 

The dialogue may be interestingly studied as a minor mirror of all the 
Augustinian thought processes. The dedicatory chapter is typical rhetoric, a 
little overdone. The following chapters are a pleasant combination of mod- 
erately difficult dialectic and those occasional illuminating intuitions, most of 
them pronounced by the spiritual Monica, by which the mere mechanisms 
of logic jump forward by huge leaps. And there are the completing pages 
of the great Christian mystic and theologian. 

In a preface that acknowledges his personal debt to St. Augustine, Dr. 
Schopp points to the surprising failure of translators to pay their tribute to 
the philosophic and biographical importance of the earlier writings of the 
Saint. Dr. Schopp’s juxtalinear translation helps to facile enjoyment; al- 
though, here and there, an occasional awkward rendering appears. His in- 
troduction offers a summary of Augustinism, not meant to be too weightily 
metaphysical, but rather an affectionate interpretation of a disciple that 
may help the reader of the work. It interprets, too, under the influence 
of contemporary preoccupations: Augustine is interested in the individual 
soul, in the construction of truly human, democratic principles. All in all, 
this is a useful edition of a highly important work. 

Fordham University. Wituiam F. Lyncu. 
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IGNATIAN RETREAT FOR Prizsts. By Patrick J. O’Reilly, S.J. Paterson: 

St. Anthony Press. Pp. xvi, 395. $2.00. 

Here is an attractive, not over-large volume, done in black and gold that 
is designed by the author for priest-retreatants, not for retreat directors. 
It is featured by excellent printing, italicized quotations, bold-type empha- 
sis and expert divisions. Besides appendices, bibliography and a highly satis- 
factory index, there are three hundred and seventy pages of text, all making 
too definitely for bulk. But the genius of the publisher has contrived to keep 
the book handsome, companionable and handy. 

It is hard to evaluate a “Retreat” book. ‘The hardship is doubled in the 
case of an “Ignatian Retreat’ book, because of the necessary concentration 
and adaptation. St. Ignatius had no rigid time limits in the exercises he 
offered for a soul’s conversion. Nor did he prescribe a fixed diet of spiritual 
food. He subjected retreatants to an order of thought and effort that was 
intensely personal; and to win his effect he postulated personal persistence 
and personal climactic climbing. A commentary like Fr. O’Reilly’s suffers 
necessarily by being time-bound and broad in its applications. We find not 
the “Exercises” but the author’s development of some key meditations and 
considerations. The reader will discover to his annoyance a sense of 
abruptness, because the author, exercising the nicest selectivity, can present a 
series of slides, if you want, but never the complete moving process of a 
soul’s conversion. ‘The present product is a book containing keen ascetic 
doctrine, based on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius for fundamental 
thought and for orderly progress. But it is representative of St. Ignatius only 
in hint and direction. It cannot hope to achieve an Ignatian effect. 

I must confess, therefore, my inability to evaluate this book absolutely. 
Placing it, however, among the Commentaries on the original document, 
I would call attention to three excellencies that distinguish it even in that 
exalted company. Fr. O'Reilly has brought to his development of the 
well-known truths a newness and freshness of style that is heartening to 
anyone who has become weary of fossilized phrases; he introduces his 
Scripture texts appositely and richly; he has drawn on the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church to reinforce his penetrating conclusions. He has 
contrived a valuable point of departure from standardized treatments by 
the inclusion within the volume of associated readings: fifty pages of text are 
used for citations from Pius XI’s “Motu Proprio on the Spiritual Exercises” 
and Pius X’s “Letter to Catholic Priests.” This certainly has been done 
wisely and well. It adds a feeling of completeness to the “five day Re- 
treat”; it underscores the truth of all that has been said in conference and 


meditation. 
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A priest, unable to attend the diocesan retreat, will find this book a very 
satisfying substitute. A priest, eager to keep alive the resolutions formed 
in his annual retreat, will prize Fr. O’Reilly’s little volume as a ready 
reminder of priestly obligations and possibilities. As for directors, I am 
not sure; but I do not feel that they will find any need superlatively filled 
by this offering. Local factors, which are obviously omitted here, will weigh 
more with retreat-givers than any one man’s development of familiar realiza- 
tions. 


Weston College. R. J. McInnis. 


Mopern MAN AND THE Cross. By John C. Schroeder. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Son. Pp. 168. $1.50. 

Dr. Schroeder is a Congregationalist minister, at present Professor of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology at Yale Divinity School. These pages 
reveal him as a serious thinker, gifted with considerable spiritual insight; 
yet they are rather difficult for a Catholic theologian fairly to evaluate. 

The reason is simple. For some nineteen centuries the Catholic soul has 
been wont to begin its meditations on the Cross by an act of faith in 
the Crucified as a Divine Person, the Son of God, the Father’s Eternal 
Word, suffering in a human nature, and offering his immolation by the 
world’s malice as a sacrifice to free the world from the powers of evil. “Si 
quis non confitetur Dei Verbum passum carne et crucifixum carne et mortem 
carne gustasse, factumque primogenitum ex mortuis (Col. 1, 19), secundum 
quod vita est et vivificator Deus, anathema sit” (Council of Chalcedon, 
12th Anathema against Nestorius) : this ancient faith of Ephesus and Chalce- 
don, drawn from Paul and John, has always been the inspiration of all the 
awe and gladness and heartbroken sorrow that Catholic Christianity has ex- 
perienced when contemplating the mystery of Calvary. Hence it is under- 
standably left uuimpressed by an interpretation of the Cross predicated 
rather on the premises of Schleiermacher, Ritschl and Harnack, than on 
those of Cyril of Alexandria and Leo the Great. If the Cross be simply 
the spectacle of a good man “coming to terms with life” (cf. pp. 55, 74, 
etc.) in its harsh reality and if its objective content be merely the human 
experience that goodness is often defeated in a world wherein a principle of 
disorder dwells permanently, then the Cross may well retain a certain pathos, 
and even a certain universal moral value as an unparalleled example of 
human fortitude and sweetness in adversity, but its essential meaning is 
gone, and it has lost its religious compulsiveness. Nor does it remain entirely 
clear why Christianity should not have adopted, at least as a co-symbol, a 
cup of hemlock. 

This is what disappoints in Dr. Schroeder’s book: the essential premise 
for an interpretation of the Cross is missing. And consequently a Catholic 
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soul could hardly be expected to respond to the lesser stimuli it offers. 
Nevertheless, within the limits thus imposed upon it by its position outside 
the stream of Christian tradition, it is not without value. Let us seize 
upon that value with gratitude, for today more than ever our Blessed Lord 
would surely remind us: “He that is not against you is for you” (Luke 9, 
50). 

The book contains much effective moralizing, and some well-directed 
criticism of contemporary mores and religious attitudes: particularly to be 
signalized are its condemnation of the sentimental optimism too much pur- 
veyed in the name of religion, and its strictures upon individual religion. 
Above all, one can wish success to the book’s central effort: to recall to 
modern man the reality that he finds least palatable, even least intelligible, 
yet which for all that continues to exert its action on his life. Dr, Schroeder 
well sees that a Cross has been planted in this world, and that its reign 
is inescapable. The proper tragedy of our world, so in love with comfort 
and so terribly in agony, is that it has condemned itself to that from which 
it fled; increasingly it suffers, but it has yet to learn how to transmute its 
suffering into the price of its own redemption. 

Woodstock College. JoHN CourTNEY Murray. 





INSTITUTIONES SYSTEMATICO-HIsTORICAE IN SACRAM LiTURGIAM. Auctore 
Philippo Oppenheim, O.S.B. Tomus II, De Iure Liturgico, pars I, De 
Legislatoribus Liturgicis. “Tomus III, De Iure Liturgico, pars II, De 
Lege Scripta et non Scripta. Rome: Marietti. Pp. xii, 223; vi, 170. 
Lire 12, 10. 

In his Encyclical, Sertum Laetitiae, Pope Pius XII begs American priests 
not to be content with what remains of their seminary studies, but “that 
with the passing of years they study more deeply the history of the Church 

. its liturgy, its language, so that they may advance in grace, and culture, 
and wisdom.” The Church’s history, the Church’s liturgy, and the Church’s 
language can all be studied at once with profit to mind and soul in the 
volumes here noted. For priests happily dissatisfied with their initial 
seminary knowledge, and for all priests anxious to keep abreast of the 
liturgical movement in both a religious and intellectual way, Dom Oppenheim 
is embarking on the publication of a thirty-volume work to cover the whole 
field of liturgy. The prefatory Introductio in Literaturam Liturgicam, 
issued not long ago, has met with a warm welcome, as presenting a manage- 
able conspectus of the liturgical literature of the past and present, the best 
of which is here systematically indexed. Volume II, after setting its bearings 
in Papal tradition, deals with the attempts necessarily made by heretics 
to force changes in liturgical usage, and with the theories and practice 
(to some extent) of the Gallicans of France, Febronians of Germany, 
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Josephinists of Austria, and Jansenists of Italy, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The handling of the question of Papal authority in the 
field of liturgical legislation is concisely and convincingly done. What 
most priests will perhaps find of greatest interest is the account of the 
instruments of present-day Papal authority, the Roman Congregations. The 
make-up, procedure, competence and faculties of the Congregation of Rites 
are set out in detail, with a sketchier account of such other Congregations 
as that of the Sacraments, the Holy Office, the Council, Propaganda, and 
so forth. Volume III, while not bare of history, is much more canonical, and 
deals with written and unwritten liturgical law, the binding force of de- 
crees of the Roman Congregations, of episcopal directions, of the rubrics, 
and synodal acts. The volume closes with a survey of custom (in the strict 
canonical sense) as supplying the basis of the ius liturgicum. The books, 
paper-bound, are priced very low, and further enhanced by attractive 


typography. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas. GERALD ELLARD. 


MEN aT WorK aT Worsuip. By Gerald Ellard, $.J. New York. Longmans, 

Green Company. Pp. xvii, 307. $2.50. 

Father Gerald Ellard has given us a book which fulfils many a need 
in a unique fashion. It is first of all a manual for Catholic Action through 
the Liturgical Movement, which will be invaluable for anyone who will use 
it according to the technique which it implies. Second, it is a sort of glorified 
bibliography of the whole Liturgical Movement, with full quotations from 
the authorities recommended ; a sort of bibliography never attempted before, 
as far as I know, and which must lure any one into whose hands the book 
falls to a very thorough research on the subject, and a very active application 
of knowledge thus acquired. Third, it gives a succinct history of the 
Liturgical Movement in the entire Catholic world. Fourth, it is eminently 
a “practical guide” in that it clearly indicates means to ends in a way that 
any one can understand and in most cases put in practice. Moreover, Father 
Ellard does not hesitate to carry his practical suggestions even as far as 
“Evening Mass” and the “introduction of the vernacular in the liturgy.” He 
makes a distinction between this phrase and, “the liturgy in the vernacular.” 
In the chapter, “Our Mother Church and Our Mother Tongue,” he marshals 
arguments for such an introduction expressed by ecclesiastical authorities 
from Yugoslavia to China, from Rome to America, in a most vivid presenta- 
tion of the Church’s geographic catholicity. 

Lastly, the book really gives the supernatural metaphysics of the whole 
Liturgical Movement and synthesizes it with the movement for Social Justice 
in a way that is essentially Catholic. It reaches down to the dogmatic roots 
of both movements and shows what flowers and what fruit may be expected 
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where the soil is properly prepared for such a synthesis and where the right 
care is given to its cultivation. 

The book contains dynamite, but it is presented in a most disarming 
fashion. Purists may object to the near-facetiousness of such chapter headings 
as: A Perpendicular and Horizontal Union; Open- or Closed-Shop Choirs; 
Collective Bargaining With the Lord; Communion Breakfast At Mass; and 
After Hours and Office Hours. But why object to a presentation of scholarly 
research, very real learning, a profound penetration into theological truths, 
in a style which has lightness of touch and a topical actuality of illustration 
and analogy? Is not this a literal following of St. Paul’s admonition to be 
all things to all men. The reviewer thrills at the mere dream of what the 
results would be if some far-seeing benefactor would finance a movement to 
implement the dynamism of this book. Suppose six copies in the hands of 
1000 liturgically and socially minded young priests each training five in- 
telligent and spiritual Catholic workmen during a year of intensive study. 
Suppose each of these in turn becoming centers or cells of ten workmen each 
for another year of intensive study. The result? 50,000 Catholic American 
workers at work at worship, laboring in their own surroundings to spread 
unity in truth and love within Christ’s Church and through Christ’s Church 
to the whole world now in such travail until this oneness in charity be at- 
tained. Is it a dream impossible of fulfilment? This work is at any rate the 
ideal manual for those who desire to contribute to its realization. 

Manhattanville College. G. C. D. 


Gop THE Hoty Guost. By James F. Carroll, C.S.Sp. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 316. $2.50. 

This is not a pretentious work. The author does not intend that it be a 
scholarly disquisition on the nature and attributes of the Holy Spirit. On the 
other hand it is no mere devotional book. As the author states: “This volume 
contains no new doctrine as its contents are little more than a digest of the 
teaching of Saint Thomas and Saint Bonaventure, with brief practical ap- 
plications to our own times.” It is instructive and informative. It is divided 
into four parts, each part logically and naturally arising from the others. 
First, the Gifts of the Holy Ghost; second, the effects of these gifts in the 
soul: The Beatitudes; third, the fruits of the Holy Ghost. The Gifts are 
supernatural habits, the Beatitudes are the actions of the Gifts, whilst the 
Fruits of the Holy Spirit are the infused virtues in action. The last part 
deals with the Apostolate. “There is a necessary and essential relation,” says 
the author, “between the consideration of the Holy Ghost and His External 
Mission in the preaching of the Gospel, the Apostolate.” 

The busy pastor will find here thirty splendid sermons, which may be 
“worked in” for any occasion. The chapter on the Gift of Counsel alone will 
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repay the reader, and the five degrees of meekness are very practical. It is not 
apparent, however why the eighth Beatitude was omitted. The author 
defends his attitude by saying the eighth is only a summing up, as it were, 
of the other seven. This may well be, but there are those vital words, “For 
justice’s sake,” which too often have to be made clear to certain pious people. 
The Creighton University. JAMEs Francis WALSH. 


Tue Lire oF SAINT ANDREW Boso.La, OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, Martyr. 
By Louis J. Gallagher, S.J., and Paul V. Donovan. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. Pp. 254. $1.50. 

About the actual life of Saint Andrew Bobola little more is known than 
how he died. History has not dealt generously with his life; yet his sufferings 
and death at the hands of the Cossacks, at Janow, have been faithfully 
recorded. In fact, the annals of the Church tell of no more terrible mar- 
tyrdom. 

For the Jesuit Patron of Poland, death was an introduction to a new life 
replete with miracles and crowned with prophecy. Even the battered body 
of the Saint shared in the glory. Lost for nearly fifty years, discovered in 
1702, it was transferred from White Russia to Plock where at various inter- 
vals it was under the care of Dominicans, Franciscans, Jesuits and diocesan 
clergy. During the Bolshevik terror, in 1919, the relics were carried to Mos- 
cow and buried in a rubbish room of the Petrovka Museum. In 1923, when 
the Vatican made arrangements for the transfer of the body to Rome, Father 
Gallagher and Father Edmund Walsh were charged with the delicate mis- 
sion. The Holy See ultimately restored the remains to Poland. In a national 
celebration, at Warsaw, they received the veneration of some 150,000 Poles. 
For Andrew Bobola, it was a long way from the humble work at Pinsk and 
Bobruisk to the supreme glorification of Rome and the heart-felt devotion of 
the Polish people. 

This excellent, scholarly work is a real contribution to English hagiography. 
The historical background is particularly well presented: there are splendid 
passages on the Polish Counter-reform and Jesuit education. The book is 
written in a modern vein, and will appeal to the expert and the ordinary 
reader alike. In a carefully prepared appendix are presented the more impor- 
tant documents relative to the Saint’s cause. 

Loyola University, Chicago. JoHN ARTHUR Kemp. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SociAL THOUGHT. By Emory Stephen Bogardus. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Company. Pp. 572. $3.50. 

THE GrowTH OF SociAL THOUGHT. By Walter Greenwood Beach. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xii, 250. $2.00. 

The Development of Social Thought, by Emory S. Bogardus, is not, as 
the title indicates, a developmental account of social thought, but rather a 
mechanical juxtaposition of social theories chronologically arranged. As 
such, it may well render a service as an impressive demonstration that, in 
the absence of metaphysical rationality, there can be no theme of unity, 
no clue whatever to the meaning of all the sound and fury; and that 
sociologists will sooner or later have to come to terms with such basic ques- 
tions as those dealing with the nature of man, his ethical ideals, the de- 
marcation between good and evil, the nature of society and its proper end— 
questions that simply cannot be intelligently discussed without an appeal to 
metaphysics. 

Bogardus’ treatment of the Greek, early Christian and medieval periods 
overlooks vast philosophical and theological perspectives which contain the 
really important elements of social thinking. Thus a mere cataloging of 
Greek social views is offered in place of an exposition of those great prob- 
lems which have entered so deeply into the evolution of social thinking: 
mind and matter, history and freedom, the spiritual and the temporal, the 
political and the social. No attempt is made to show how Christianity 
wrought a transformation in social thinking in regard to human personality, 
the essential equality of men of every race and condition, the value of free- 
dom and liberty of conscience; how Christianity effected social development 
by both distinguishing and reconciling the spiritual and the temporal, by 
giving man a new confidence in the possibility of progress, by enlarging to 
infinity his social consciousness and by turning him towards the deliberate 
formation of institutions that would make possible the realization of his 
ethical ideals and social purposes. 

The Growth of Social Thought, by Walter Greenwood Beach, reveals 
a strong anti-religious attitude and a stubborn conviction that “scientific” 
respectability means freedom from metaphysics. Historical and philosophical 
Philistinism plays havoc with the subject matter. Without philosophical 
understanding, the author is completely at sea in evaluating the contributions 
of materialist and idealist thinkers, and of the various schools of thought which 
reduce society to the non-rational, to the laws of biology. 

For Dr. Beach the rise of Christianity and the medieval development con- 
stitute merely an “interlude.” He seems quite unconscious that his basic 
social assumptions, those regarding personality, the unity of men, democracy, 
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rational control of our environment, the notion of progress and an incom- 
plete world derive from the very Christianity he views with such “scientific” 
contempt. 

Fordham University. RoBERT POLLOCK. 


New AcE Sociotocy. By Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. Pp. xx, 597. $3.25. 

“New Age” Professor Ross styles this book on Sociology “because it aims 
to lighten up Modern Society, which takes in now about two-fifths of man- 
kind.” The book may turn out to be curiously named because at this date 
another age is descending upon the modern world which may prove to be a 
challenger for that title. This crisis, however, cannot make the content of 
Ross’s book obsolete or remote although it may interfere, for a time at least, 
with his conviction: “Social salvation through social science” (p. vi). 

In this analysis of Modern Society, attention is squarely focused on social 
and cultural transformations, the processes involved in them, the problems 
to which they give rise and how these problems are to be met and solved “by 
the more intelligent members of this society.” A very wide range of subject 
matter is reviewed and dissected and there are sections on The Social Popu- 
lation, Fundamental Processes, Conflict and Adaptation, Cooperation and 
Organization, Class and Caste, Society and the Individual, Occupation and 
Social Function, Social Regress and Progress, Social Products, and Certain 
Problems in the Light of Sociology. The coverage is practically co-extensive 
with the whole field of contemporary sociology, but then there are few men 
who are as well acquainted with the growth and organization of that field 
as is Professor Ross. Some fifty years ago he joined the pioneers who were 
then beginning to grow sociological truths in this area of investigation and 
since that time he has produced many sociological works, all of which are 
well known to students of society. 

Much of what appears in this book has been stated in one or other of 
the author’s previous works and particularly in his Principles of Sociology, 
which incidentally is generally recognized as his major contribution to So- 
ciology. This is, of course, what the author intended when he decided to 
look at the “New Age” in the light of the system which he has built up 
through years of study and university teaching. 

Another important feature of this work lies in the integration and skillful 
use of the results of the investigations of others. For example, the chapter 
on “Social Control” (p. 319) is substantially the same as the author’s previ- 
ous work by that name, while at the same time new phases of that process in 
American culture are discussed in the light of recent literature, such as the 
investigation of “Class Control’ made by the Lynds in their studies of Mid- 
dletown in 1929 and again in 1937. The section devoted to the Social 
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Processes and especially that part of it dealing with conflicts between in- 
dividuals and groups is perhaps the most penetrating part of the book and 
the author is trenchant when writing on such topics as militarism, com- 
mercialism, social corruption and so forth. 

At the same time, there is some loose and unconvincing thinking scattered 
throughout New Age Sociology. For instance, as part of the discussion on 
“Domination,” Ross divides governments into those that are “really in- 
struments for promoting the general welfare” and those that are “a means 
of domination either by the actual holders of office, such as rulers or a 
bureaucracy, or by a class in the background whose creatures and servants 
they are” (p. 81). And it is interesting to note that not all American com- 
monwealths belong to the former, while the governments of South America 
belong to the latter class. This is a dubious classification, and any inferences 
based upon it are highly tenuous. Furthermore, terms such as “bureaucracy,” 
“rulers,” “class” and “office holders,” unless they are explained, are well 
qualified to lead social thinking astray. The book is written in a clear and 
lucid style and there is an abundance of illustrative materials in its 600 pages. 
It has a good index and there is a stimulating list of interesting problems in 
the section on “Tests and Challenges.” 


Fordham University. WituiaM J. LEEN. 






Economics AND SociETy. By John Cronin, SS., Ph.D. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co. Pp. xvii, 456. $2.50. 

This is not the traditional kind of book. It is not divided into water-tight 
compartments labeled Production, Consumption, Exchange, Distribution and 
Finance, as are a good many of the old classical texts. Each unit was treated 
by itself and not as one aspect of a complex economic society. The only 
thing that held these five topics together was the covers of the book. At- 
temps at evaluation and criticism in such texts were generally ignored. 

The first six chapters of Father Cronin’s book deal with the physical, his- 
torical and legal background of modern economic society, prices, competition 
and business cycles. These six chapters are descriptive and analytical. The 
next two chapters deal with democratic and authoritarian economic systems. 
Part two of the textbook concerns itself with special economic problems deal- 
ing with labor, the consumer, taxation, agriculture, trade, money, banking, 
investment, speculation, utilities and government ownership. 

Appended are a list of pamphlets, a reading list and a teachers supplement. 
The references at the end of each chapter are up-to-date and progressive in 
their tendencies. An excellent index is provided. Throughout the text there 
is the dominant note that our economic system is not self-adjusting as the 
classical writers would have us believe. There must be a “social adjust- 
ment” in the light of Encyclicals dealing with economic problems. 
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All through the text one finds a happy union of economics and ethics. In 
this regard this textbook is a departure from the textbooks of the classical 
school. 

Father Cronin appreciates the limitations of our economy that make “free 
prices” impossible. Thirteen pages are devoted to development of the thesis 
of the free market, which is, in large part, non-existent. 

Social control of administered prices is suggested, with provision for con- 
sumer representation. This plan suggests a return to the ethics of the guild 
system of the Middle Ages. The difficulties of imposing 2 price-fixing system 
upon modern capitalism are not sufficiently stressed. Market price and 
normal price tended to approximate one another under the guild system. 
Modern capitalism caters to a national and international market of constantly 
expanding type. Modern capitalism “charges what the traffic will bear.” 
The chapter on the business cycle is excellent. The latest research findings 
are capitalized by Father Cronin, and he shows that he is fully cognizant of 
the implications of the distribution of income to capital formation and con- 
sumption. The analysis is sound and the remedies suggested can be applied 
within the framework of modern industrial society. 

Some economists will not agree with the statement, “of course capital 
goods are of value only when there is a prospective demand for the con- 
sumer goods which they will turn out.” The definition of income (which is 
not the accountant’s definition) leads to a fine explanation of capital. The 
need for condensation prevents Father Cronin from giving a fuller treatment 
of many statements in the text. Several such instances might be cited. 

The book is remarkably free from errors of fact. It is clear, concise and 
trenchant in its description and discussion of our economic society. The book 
has perspective. The author sees both the forest and the trees. The style is 


excellent. 
Fordham University School of Education. M. C. DEsHEL. 


Tue NationAL LaABor Poticy AND How It Works. By Joseph Rosen- 
farb. Preface by Senator Robert F. Wagner. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Pp. xxxiii, 732. $6.00. 

Tue WacnNeER Act. By John H. Mariano, Ph.D. New York: Hastings 
House. Pp. 229. $2.25. 

Mr. Rosenfarb’s book presents a complete survey of the principles of 
the NLRA as well as details of its administration. It has been written 
“from the vantage point of one who has participated,” to quote from the 
foreword by Mr. J. Warren Madden. 

The two brief initial chapters survey the precursors of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and sketch the economic basis of the Act. These conclud- 
ing words may be cited: 
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Whether collective bargaining will prove to be directly and indirectly the balance 
wheel of our dislocated economy only the future can tell, but there can be hardly 
any doubt that any program looking toward industrial peace and economic adjust- 
ment must begin with protecting the right of workers to organize and to bargain 


collectively (p. 35). 


The main part of the book begins by cataloguing the rights of employes 
as protected by the Act. Next, the author turns to a full discussion of 
particular provisions of the Act. He explains in detail the different types 
of unfair labor practices as enumerated in the subdivisions of sec. 8 of 
the Act. Thus, in chapter IV he deals with interference, restraint and 
coercion, in chapter V with company unions and the methods of employer 
domination, in chapter VI with discrimination in regard to employment, 
in chapter VII with discrimination against employes for making complaint 
or giving evidence under the Act, and finally in chapter VIII with refusal 
of collective bargaining. These explanations are based on facts taken from 
legal decisions and, therefore, mirror reality. Since violations or evasions 
of the law are described, this reality looks somewhat gloomy. It must, how- 
ever, be kept in mind that this picture does not depict the whole reality of 
labor relations. It does not show the bright feature of the accomplishments 
by those who have complied voluntarily with the law or even, before the 
Act was passed, recognized unions, successfully bargained with them and 
thus promoted social peace and progress. 

Collective bargaining and its encouragement by the Act is the central 
theme of the following five chapters (IX-XIII). The author deals with 
the majority rule and its application, with collective agreements under the 
Act, with ascertainment of employe representatives, with the appropriate 
bargaining unit, and with employe elections. Of particular interest is the 
chapter XIV under the heading “Jurisdiction,” which the author thus con- 
cludes: 

Perhaps not the least historical importance of the act lies in the fact that it has 
served as the occasion for an important constitutional advance in the direction of a 
functional federalism (p. 449). 


The author then describes the organization and the administrative powers 
of the Board (chapter XV), its procedure (XVI), the administrative rem- 
edies (XVII), and the methods of enforcements and administrative tactics 
(XVIII). From the host of proposed amendments those which have ref- 
erence to special provisions of the Act are discussed in connection with these 
provisions in the above-mentioned chapters. Against proposals which the 
author believes are intended to emasculate the Act, he finds bitter and some- 
times sarcastic words; but in general, his criticism of proposed amendments 
is carried out with remarkable objectivity. For the most part, the author 
shares the views of the Board, yet he offers at times solutions of his own. 
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All through the text one finds a happy union of economics and ethics. In 
this regard this textbook is a departure from the textbooks of the classical 
school. 

Father Cronin appreciates the limitations of our economy that make “free 
prices” impossible. Thirteen pages are devoted to development of the thesis 
of the free market, which is, in large part, non-existent. 

Social control of administered prices is suggested, with provision for con- 
sumer representation. This plan suggests a return to the ethics of the guild 
system of the Middle Ages. The difficulties of imposing a price-fixing system 
upon modern capitalism are not sufficiently stressed. Market price and 
normal price tended to approximate one another under the guild system. 
Modern capitalism caters to a national and international market of constantly 
expanding type. Modern capitalism “charges what the traffic will bear.” 
The chapter on the business cycle is excellent. The latest research findings 
are capitalized by Father Cronin, and he shows that he is fully cognizant of 
the implications of the distribution of income to capital formation and con- 
sumption. The analysis is sound and the remedies suggested can be applied 
within the framework of modern industrial society. 

Some economists will not agree with the statement, “of course capital 
goods are of value only when there is a prospective demand for the con- 
sumer goods which they will turn out.” The definition of income (which is 
not the accountant’s definition) leads to a fine explanation of capital. The 
need for condensation prevents Father Cronin from giving a fuller treatment 
of many statements in the text. Several such instances might be cited. 

The book is remarkably free from errors of fact. It is clear, concise and 
trenchant in its description and discussion of our economic society. The book 
has perspective. The author sees both the forest and the trees. The style is 
excellent. 

Fordham University School of Education. M. C. DEsHEL. 


TuHeE NATIONAL LABor Poticy AND How It Works. By Joseph Rosen- 
farb. Preface by Senator Robert F. Wagner. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Pp. xxxiii, 732. $6.00. 

Tue Wacner Act. By John H. Mariano, Ph.D. New York: Hastings 
House. Pp. 229. $2.25. 

Mr. Rosenfarb’s book presents a complete survey of the principles of 
the NLRA as well as details of its administration. It has been written 
“from the vantage point of one who has participated,” to quote from the 
foreword by Mr. J. Warren Madden. 

The two brief initial chapters survey the precursors of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and sketch the economic basis of the Act. These conclud- 
ing words may be cited: 
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Whether collective bargaining will prove to be directly and indirectly the balance 
wheel of our dislocated economy only the future can tell, but there can be hardly 
any doubt that any program looking toward industrial peace and economic adjust- 
ment must begin with protecting the right of workers to organize and to bargain 


collectively (p. 35). 


The main part of the book begins by cataloguing the rights of employes 
as protected by the Act. Next, the author turns to a full discussion of 
particular provisions of the Act. He explains in detail the different types 
of unfair labor practices as enumerated in the subdivisions of sec. 8 of 
the Act. Thus, in chapter IV he deals with interference, restraint and 
coercion, in chapter V with company unions and the methods of employer 
domination, in chapter VI with discrimination in regard to employment, 
in chapter VII with discrimination against employes for making complaint 
or giving evidence under the Act, and finally in chapter VIII with refusal 
of collective bargaining. These explanations are based on facts taken from 
legal decisions and, therefore, mirror reality. Since violations or evasions 
of the law are described, this reality looks somewhat gloomy. It must, how- 
ever, be kept in mind that this picture does not depict the whole reality of 
labor relations. It does not show the bright feature of the accomplishments 
by those who have complied voluntarily with the law or even, before the 
Act was passed, recognized unions, successfully bargained with them and 
thus promoted social peace and progress. 

Collective bargaining and its encouragement by the Act is the central 
theme of the following five chapters (IX-XIII). The author deals with 
the majority rule and its application, with collective agreements under the 
Act, with ascertainment of employe representatives, with the appropriate 
bargaining unit, and with employe elections. Of particular interest is the 
chapter XIV under the heading “Jurisdiction,” which the author thus con- 
cludes: 

Perhaps not the least historical importance of the act lies in the fact that it has 
served as the occasion for an important constitutional advance in the direction of a 
functional federalism (p. 449). 


The author then describes the organization and the administrative powers 
of the Board (chapter XV), its procedure (XVI), the administrative rem- 
edies (XVII), and the methods of enforcements and administrative tactics 
(XVIII). From the host of proposed amendments those which have ref- 
erence to special provisions of the Act are discussed in connection with these 
provisions in the above-mentioned chapters. Against proposals which the 
author believes are intended to emasculate the Act, he finds bitter and some- 
times sarcastic words; but in general, his criticism of proposed amendments 
is carried out with remarkable objectivity. For the most part, the author 
shares the views of the Board, yet he offers at times solutions of his own: 
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Even where one may disagree with the author, one must admit that his 
arguments merit attention. 

Mr. Rosenfarb’s book is tersely written and will be easily understood 
not only by experts but also by laymen. The statements of facts and decisions 
are of high accuracy. 

The Wagner Act by Dr. Mariano offers more than its title indicates. 
It presents not only an analysis but an evaluation of the Wagner Act. 
Moreover, the author views the whole complex of American labor prob- 
lems and passes from the Wagner Act to a discussion of its basic principles. 

The author holds that the labor movement today is broader than mere 
proletarianism, that it is a dynamic movement of social reform. He em- 
phasizes that labor law is the most important part of the entire law for 
wage-earners and salaried employes, who together constitute the largest 
section of adult population. In the past, property rights were exalted at 
the expense of labor’s human rights. The Wagner Act, which, at first 
glance, appears to be one-sided, is meant in truth to restore the balance 
between these two sections of rights. Self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining serve to establish equilibrium between capital and labor. Repeated- 
ly, Dr. Mariano points out that the particular rights conferred on the unions 
impose upon them great public responsibilities. In general, this reviewer 
shares these basic views of the author. (See the address, “Labor Law and 
Social Peace,” published in Labor Law An Instrument of Social Peace and 
Progress (New York, Fordham University Press), pp. 13-24.) 

The problem of social justice is the main theme which runs through the 
four chapters of this book: The Wagner Act, Labor Injunctions, Friend 
or Foe—Labor versus the Judiciary, and Labor as a Political Party. 

In the first chapter, the Wagner Act is briefly analyzed and evaluated 
by means of concrete cases representing the Labor Board’s rulings and court 
decisions. The author surveys objections to the Wagner Act as well as 
criticisms against the Labor Relations Board and the results of the work- 
ing of the Act since the law was passed. Criticizing the critics, he succeeds 
in extricating the affirmative results particularly of collective bargaining. 
Thus, for instance, he says: “The Wagner Act may be considered a pre- 
cursor to the intimate relations of tomorrow between management and 
labor.” His statement that, despite the heaviest of criticisms against the Act, 
the element of collective bargaining remains and will remain untouched should 


be emphasized: 


Significantly, seeing that none asks for the abolition of the right of workmen to 
possess collective bargaining, we may rest confident that this principle is here to stay. 
A difference may arise concerning the method of enforcing this right; but then, 
clearly, this is not a question of substantive law. It is purely one of procedure or 


of routine administration. 
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Everybody who is interested in labor relations should know about the 
important role that labor injunctions have played and, in a restricted area, 
still play in the struggle between capital and labor. The well-known author 
of the Busch Jewelry Stores Labor Injunction presents a realistic and fac- 
tual exposition of this subject. He explains what a labor injunction is and 
what it does. He discusses the three periods of American injunction his- 
tory. Finally, he elucidates the complicated legal situation of today. He 
views the time to come and points out: 

The task of tomorrow is to find the formula for reducing friction between man- 
agement and labor in many cases perhaps even more than between capital and labor. 


.. . Upon the shoulders of labor leaders falls a sizeable measure and share of the 
task of educating the masses of American workmen still left undone. 


On the other hand, responsibility lies not only with labor: the judiciary, 
in particular, has its difficult task in harmonizing the relations between man- 
agement and labor. As the author states, frankness demands that we rec- 
ognize the existence of some opposition between labor and the judiciary. 
Particularly during the injunction period, labor found itself restrained by 
the decisions of the courts while capital was unrestrained. At that time, it 
became almost a conviction with labor that the courts were their enemies. 
However, labor’s grievances with the judiciary in the past are rapidly being 
liquidated, and the public is the true gainer from such a rapprochement. In 
this chapter, Dr. Mariano offers many ideas which ought to be thought 
over thoroughly by the judges. He stresses the demand that our judges 
know more economics and sociology and secure a sounder training in the 
way of judging the mass of social data in which we find our legal problems 
so thoroughly enmeshed today. Here lies a very grave responsibility with 
the judiciary. 

In the last chapter, Dr. Mariano points out that labor must take the 
democratic process seriously. This means that labor should not seek political 
isolation. The author is right in emphasizing this point. Political parties 
formed along occupational lines or group or class interests undermine genuine 
democracy. Decline of democracy abroad is largely based on this fact. Na- 
tion-wide parties are the melting pot where group interests are to be refined 
and united into national programs. Thus, the author states: 


What ultimate form political labor organization may take is dependent on the course 
of future events. This much can be said without fear of contradiction: the two 
major parties are themselves being changed, by virtue of labor’s new political awak- 


ening. 
Dr. Mariano has written a challenging book covering a wide field. It 


should be read by everyone who is interested in social peace and progress, 
Fordham University. HernricH Hoenicer. 
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Rurat Roaps To Security. By Monsignor Luigi G. Ligutti and Rev. 
John C. Rawe, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xiv, 
387. $2.75. 

The mood in which the work is written may be indicated somewhat as 
follows. There is no reason why Catholics, well informed as to the evil 
of Communism, should be deceived by the nature of capitalism. If the one 
denies the right to own private property, the other effectively denies the 
exercise of it; if the one abolishes religion as being the opiate of the people 
and sets up a pseudo-theism, this is hardly worse than a regime which rele- 
gates religion to the background of unimportant practices; both make eco- 
nomic values supreme, both subordinate the product to the process, the man 
to the machine, the end to the means. What has been called the eotechnic 
age deprived the peasant of his land, drove him to the new industrial cities 
composed of factory and slum, made him an insecure wage worker. Hence 
the typical industrial citizen is now unfree, propertyless, irresponsible and 
uncreative; but, supposedly, compensated by owning a radio, a bathtub and 
an automobile, and by being passively able to enjoy commercially manufac- 
tured entertainment in his ever growing periods of leisure. 

It is the contention of the authors of this book that we in the United 
States are engaged in a struggle for the kind of freedom that can only be 
based on the widespread ownership of productive property, whether in the 
form of land or tools of production. The book is noteworthy because it 
brings together an analysis of the defects of modern capitalism, a detailed 
exposition of the benefits that would result from a “multiplication of small 
ownerships in land,” and an instructive formulation of the means adapted 
to this end. The suggestion is made that we must transform the proletarian 
(or rather assist him to transform himself) into a property owner; and that 
those Catholics who speak of the wide distribution of merely consumer goods 
delude themselves and others. What is necessary, it is urged, is widespread 
(and direct—not absentee) ownership of productive goods; for these alone 
make the owner independent. Now in the case of industrial production the 
proper mode of ownership, as Maritain has pointed out, is the industrial 
community, composed of “sleeping partners,” managers and workers. This 
is not the modern corporation as we know it; the application of this prin- 
ciple has not been fully worked out. But the authors here are not so much 
concerned with the mode of industrial ownership as with the agrarian mode 
which is properly the family. They are secure in their knowledge that too 
much of our total productive effort is caught up in the industrial system, 
that too many industrial workers live huddled together in slums or at best 
enjoy the barren, venal, suburban existence of the typical continuously em- 
ployed worker. Because of the obvious lack of balance between industry and 
agriculture, they feel safe in recommending the course they do. 
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This is the life of the farmer and his family, living on their own land 
and, primarily, producing for themselves. This is much more feasible in 
the age of oil and electricity and small power units than it was in the age 
of iron and coal and steam. It preserves the family as a social and economic 
unit, provides some security, greater health, a higher real income and a 
flourishing ground for religion. If there is any answer to the often-posed 
dilemma of security and freedom, it would seem to be this one. There is 
perhaps no more conclusive evidence that the root of cultural decay is in 
urban industrialism, and no more convincing argument for the agrarian posi- 
tion than the differential city and country birth and divorce rates. The 
theologians are reminded that eighty per cent of the Catholic population of 
the United States is concentrated in the large urban areas. It should not be 
inferred that the authors are satisfied with conditions in the rural areas as 
they exist, but only as they could be, and still are in some sections. At pres- 
ent, we have not only developed an unstable urban proletariat; but we are 
in the process of developing one on the land: there, industrialism, the fac- 
tory farm, the capitalist spirit and the usurious practices of banks and in- 
surance companies are reducing owners to tenants, sharecroppers and migra- 
tory farm workers; there, a selfish commercialism, literally mining the soil 
rather than cultivating it, has already spoiled a good portion of what Leo 
XIII spoke of as indestructible fertility. The status of the rural freeholder 
must be restored and preserved by law; his economy must be facilitated by 
cooperative organization; men must be taught once more the ancient art 
of cooperating with nature through such newly formulated techniques as 
biodynamic farming; these should be true objects of a national farm policy. 
Much of this is given in detail in this book. It is constructive criticism 
in the best sense. There is a great deal of information drawn from the ex- 
perience of such attempts as have been made to carry out this program: 
Monsignor Ligutti’s own project at Granger, Dr. Borsodi’s pioneering work 
with the Independence Foundation and the School for Living, St. Francis 
Xavier University at Antigonish, and others. There is no lack of pertinent 
statistics. The book is polemical rather than dispassionate in tone; yet the 
prose frequently fails to live up to the enthusiasm of the authors. In fact, 
the writing in some of the chapters becomes discouragingly pedestrian and, 
throughout, one gets the impression of much reiteration and a lack of unity. 
It must be said also that an intelligent, thoroughgoing, technical evaluation 
of industrial capitalism from this same point of view is still to be written. 
Whatever the defects of this book (some of them, no doubt, are due to the 
fact that it was intended to serve both for courses in rural sociology and for 
the general reader), it is an important contribution and worthy of the at- 
tention of Catholic economists and sociologists. 
Manhattanville College. Epwarp W. Donenrty. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue PsycHotocy oF Norma Prope. By J. Tiffin, F. B. Knight and 

C. C. Josey. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. 512. $2.75. 

Tue X or Psycuotocy. By Phillips Mason. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press. Pp. 216. $2.50. 

In striving for an attractive and interesting presentation of the subject 
matter and in emphasizing the practical applications of the science, this 
book manifests the recent trend in elementary textbooks of psychology. 
Numerous illustrations and photographs lighten the text; the usually dry 
treatment of the nervous system is reduced to a minimum; and the discus- 
sion abounds in practical rules for the betterment of the student’s psychologi- 
cal outlook. In still other respects, the book makes for bright and easy read- 
ing. The traditional hierarchical approach through the nervous system, sensa- 
tion, perception, etc., is abandoned in favor of the more popular introduc- 
tory topics, such as personality, individual differences, feelings and emotions. 

While the benefits of such an approach are substantial and worthwhile, 
the reviewer notes with regret the tendency to substitute the more fascinat- 
ing but less satisfying descriptive presentation for the more systematic treat- 
ments of a few years ago. No mere accumulation of recent experimental 
data can conceal the apparent futility of such a statement as, “But we do 


not know, and the authors will not pretend to know, exactly what takes 
place when we learn” (p. 266). When the facts are sufficient and adequate 
the business of science is to explain. Furthermore, while it is admitted that 
consciousness is “one of the most important concepts in the whole field of 
psychology” (p. 31), “what consciousness really is is a mystery—at least to 


the present writers” (p. 33). In their attempt to be eclectic, the authors 
cannot afford to take definite stands on vital issues. Such a position will 
not bolster up the student’s confidence in the value of psychology as a 
science, neither will it help clarify the confusion and disagreement existing 
among the various schools of psychology. 

Avowedly Kantian in principle, The X of Psychology is a philosophical 
investigation into the nature of psychology and the relation it bears to other 
philosophical disciplines. As a study in the foundations of psychology, its 
aim is to clarify the problem of psychology, that is to say, it attempts to 
bring to light the x of this science, or that which is yet to be determined. 
The x of any science is correlative to its abc, the determined or known, or 
that stage of knowledge already attained. 

The problem of psychology resolves itself into three phases: content, 
method and relation to the other sciences. But basic to any study of psy- 
chological foundations is the problem of knowledge with its necessary con- 
sideration of the nature and structure of truth. Truth is relational (the 
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coherence theory) and is a function of a so-called “logical core,” defined as 
the primary logical relations constituting the foundations of all principles. 
With respect to the problem of knowledge and dependent upon the con- 
cept of the “logical core,” the author’s position is one of logical and epis- 
temological idealism. In the light of this philosophical setting, the behavioris- 
tic, the content and the ego-content theories of mind are examined. Be- 
haviorism would reduce psychology to biology and physics, and hence could 
give no adequate explanation of consciousness. The content theory, wherein 
mind is only content, experience or object, is too narrow and suffers from 
the spatio-temporal difficulties of behaviorism. The ego-content theory, im- 
plying a subject conscious of an object, “was modified by leaving out the 
ego but by retaining the functions of unity and awareness over and above 
content” (p. 209). Mind, as consciousness, has four fundamental charac- 
teristics: unity, awareness, content and the limitation of content relative to 
awareness and unity. Briefly defined, mind is “limited awareness-unity of 
content” (p. 108). Congruent with this view, reconstruction is the basic 
method of psychology, although external observation and introspection are 
valuable and necessary adjuncts. A consideration of psychology in its rela- 
tion to logic, the physical sciences, ethics and ontology reveals that spatio- 
temporal and causal relations cannot be validly applied in psychology. Ideas, 
for example, though sequential, are neither spatial nor necessarily temporal 
in structure. The final analysis concerns the content of mind, the subject 
matter of psychological investigation. Within this content there are four 
categories: thinking, as consciousness of truth and its fundamental relations; 
willing, the teleological aspect of consciousness; knowing, consciousness con- 
ditioned by the physiological organism; and, the material element, composed 
of such factors as desires, feelings and sensations. This forms the object of 
investigation and indicates the pattern of future psychological research. 

Professor Mason’s essay is an important contribution to the study of the 
foundations of psychology from the viewpoint of a definite philosophical 
system. The basic postulates, such as, the logical core, the relational theory 
of truth, the modified ego-content theory of mind (without a substantial 
ego) are clearly indicated and their implications thoroughly delineated. 
Though well written, the discussion tends te develop the related philosophi- 
cal disciplines so completely that one is often left with the impression that 
psychology is merely a secondary theme or that it has been temporarily for- 
gotten. For a psychologist, keenly aware of the need for a philosophical 
housecleaning within the field of psychology, the omission of recent trends 
and developments is quite disappointing. To get at the foundation of a 
growing science one needs to examine the newer roots that have sprouted 
where the old ones have withered. 

Fordham University. JoserH F. Kusis. 
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FIELDS OF PsycHoLocy. Edited by J. P. Guilford. New York: D. Van 

Nostrand Co. Pp. x, 696. $3.50. 

“When the history of science is written a hundred years from now, the 
twentieth century will probably be known as the psychological century, just 
as the one before it is regarded as the biological century and the ones preceding 
that as the physical and chemical centuries.” This opening sentence of the 
book might seem a gross exaggeration on the part of the editor did he not 
assemble impressive evidence to warrant his statement. Should the reader still 
be unconvinced and feel that ‘‘the case for psychology has been grossly over- 
stated, he is begged to indulge the author’s optimistic faith in the future of 
the young science.” 

The assistance of twelve experts is secured to evaluate more adequately 
the significant developments in all the fields both theoretical and practical 
into which psychology has expanded since the beginning of the century. In 
turn, animal, child, social, abnormal, clinical, individual, educational, indus- 
trial, vocational and physiological psychology are surveyed, and brief ex- 
cursions are taken into other applied and theoretical fields. This may sound 
like a dull catalogue of chapters replete with trite “elaborations of the 
obvious” where a few general findings repeatedly appear ill-disguised in 
different terminology. 

Such is far from being the case. There is a wealth of recent material 
culled from the literature pertinent to the topic under discussion. Should 
the reader’s interest be aroused, he is offered abundant references. Following 
each chapter there is a selection of books recommended, while a list some 
thirty pages long at the end of the book deals with the more specific 
references. 

Obvious disadvantages follow from the method of compilation of the book. 
The style is quite uneven. Though most of the chapters are simply and 
clearly written, some of them, notably those written by Dr. Shirley, are 
compiled in a style whose attempts to simulate popular journalese has only 
resulted in an uncommon number of mixed metaphors. The philosophies and 
personal preferences of the authors determine the selection and evaluation of 
the material. This is to be expected, but in a few cases personal bias seems 
to have prevailed over the scientific weighing of evidence. The editor’s task 
has not been an easy one, but he has accomplished it with his usual thorough- 
ness. 

Fields of Psychology is a well-documented exposition of the many branches 
into which psychology has spread. ‘The material is up-to-date, many of the 
illustrations are original, and the interpretations in general are sound. As a 
second text in psychology, to be offered to those students who have covered 
an elementary general course, the text has admirably achieved its purpose. 


Fordham University. B. R. Pup. 
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SociAL PsycHoLocy. By Otto Klineberg. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Pp. xii, 570. $3.00. 

It is difficult to indicate the author’s underlying philosophy. He quotes 
some six or seven hundred authorities. Probably he realized his text would 
have been damned at the outset had he tried to be consistent; at a very 
recent meeting of Social Psychologists at Des Moines, Iowa, Dr. Reuter 


said: 


Certain writers have undertaken to present a coherent system of thought, to 
maintain a single point of view, to keep to a single system of harmonious concepts, 
to observe consistently one order of explanation. But such books commonly have 


few readers and little use. 


There are three problems raised in Social Psychology: Why is man social? 
What forces and conditions operate in the formation of a social person- 
ality, i.e, what are the finer and more significant relationships of social 
behavior? How can we best interpret and control these social conditions 
to ensure better human adjustments? The author attempts to solve these 
problems from the anthropological point of view. He seems to have taken 
his cue from Wissler’s Introduction to Social Anthropology, Lowie’s Culture 
and Ethnology, Tromas’ Primitive Behavior, Linton’s The Study of Man 
and Kantor’s Anthropology, Race, Psychology and Culture. ‘Thus, he 
writes : 

There is no strict line of demarcation from general psychology on the one hand, 
or from sociology and anthropology on the other. For this reason, the attempt is 
here made to bring about an integration between the material collected by students 
of society, particularly the anthropologists, and the material referring more directly 
to the individual. The aim is not merely to arrive at the constants of human nature, 


but also to indicate the variations in behavior resulting from social and cultural 
factors. The method may be described as that of a Comparative Social Psychology. 


His modified behaviorism may be gleaned from such remarks as the 
following: 


The science of psychology proceeds on a deterministic rather than a “free will” 
basis. It is assumed that behavior results from the interaction between the organism 
and his environment, and that it is to be explained by the nature of the individual and 
of the internal and external forces acting upon him (p. 542). 


In his discussion on instinct, there is a flippant disposal of vitalistic and 
finalistic theories of animal behavior so common with Social Psychologists 
to-day. There is an insinuating denial that man has a God-given sense of 
modesty. The evidence adduced is not sufficiently indicated as the excep- 
tional rather than the rule. Surely as, for example, Msgr. John M. Cooper 
in The Early History of the Family has shown, a considerable number of 
tribes observe very rigid premarital standards and, among nearly all, adultery, 
except under certain limitations, is looked upon askance or rigidly tabooed. 
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To quote with apparent approval Mauthner’s statement, “If Aristotle had 
spoken Chinese or Dacotan, he would have had to adopt an entirely different 
logic, or at any rate an entirely different theory of categories,” is to betray 
an inexcusable ignorance of the Stagirite. There is only one reference to 
God in the whole book and that in a sarcastic quotation from Hooton, 
However, in many matters, Dr. Klineberg has a sane commonsense out- 
look. He maintains that criminality and mental abnormality are best attacked 
by social betterment and not by sterilization; that wars and conflicts are not 
inherent in human nature, but in the structure of our social and economic 
system; that racial hostilities are not due to the innate characteristics of 
biologically distinct groups, but to historical and economic forces, and so on. 
The selection of topics and the organization of chapters may please some, 
but to this reviewer there is too much emphasis on Differential Psychology 
and not enough on Social Interaction. The book is clearly written and may 


serve as a reference text. 
The Creighton University. JAMES Francis WALSH. 


CuILD PsyCHOLOGY FOR THE PROFESSIONAL WorkKER. By Florence Tea- 
garden, Ph.D. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. xxv, 641. $3.25. 
This sizable yet handy volume, covering the salient topics of Child 

Psychology in seventeen chapters backed up by more than one thousand 


references, strikes a nice balance between what the social worker should 
know about the normal and the abnormal in children. Dr. Teagarden 
rightly deprecates the lifeless and barren discussions of “emotions” in “ortho- 
dox elementary courses” and “textbooks that have not yet taught us how to 
rear children.” To a great extent, she avoids this current defect in her 
own chapter on The Child’s Emotions, which she concludes with the state- 
ment: “the safest precaution is good sense and empathy.” Points of emo- 
tional maturity listed are: 

maximum self honesty, growth in selection of things, constructive and productive 


behavior in crises, positively balanced control of feelings even in spite of environ- 
ment, understanding and respect for the emotions of others (p. 345). 


The chapter on The Sex Life of the Child is a sensible, moderate, com- 
prehensive and illuminating treatment of this difficult matter, so often 
treated either in a highly strained and eccentric or merely flippant manner. 
The author’s point of view is expressly stated in ten measured and balanced 
propositions, the last of which runs: 

When an obvious explanation for human behavior is at hand, we may not drag 


in a gratuitous, subtle and hidden explanation until the obvious one has proved 
inadequate. This principle is often overlooked by psychoanalysts (p. 359). 


The problem of delinquency is treated under the heading of Behavior 
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Difficulties. Dr. Teagarden concludes that the factors of delinquency are 
unitary in the individual child, multiple in society, yet “to help the child 
misbehaving because he is suffering will still be worth while” for the psy- 
chologist ; and the critical point of attack is the home. Finally, in tne face of 
so much failure in the past handling of this problem, the philosophy of the 


Children’s Charter is appealed to: 


For every child who is in conflict with society the right to be dealt with intelli- 
gently as society’s charge not society’s outcast, with the home, the school, the 
church, the court and the institution when needed, shaped to return him whenever 
possible to the normal stream of life (p. 496). 


Although there are eight references to religion in the Index, these are 
merely single-line and disconnected obiter dicta. ‘This, it may be said with- 
out any particular aspersions on this work, is quite in accord with the 
common practice of minimizing a difficult yet vital problem. A chapter on 
religion might rightly be expected in a compendious volume of this type, at 
least for the benefit of the large number of social workers of religious 
agencies contributing to the mental and social welfare of children; not to 
mention the reason that religion is perhaps the only factor that can func- 
tionally regulate the home without disturbing its privacy, independence and 


self-esteem. 


Fordham University. Grecory J. SCHRAMM. 


A Hanpsook OF ELEMENTARY PsyCHOBIOLOGY AND PsycHIATRY. By 
Edward G. Billings. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. xix, 271. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Billings’ handbook presents in simple and succinct form the ele- 
mentary principles of psychobiology, psychopathology and psychiatry, and 
furnishes the student with a working guide to each of these fields. A valu- 
able and practical chapter on examination procedures provides the beginner 
with a basic orientation in the clinical aspects of psychiatric interviewing. 
From a theoretical point of view, the section on the principles of psycho- 
pathology is orderly and systematic. In these respects, the purpose of the 
book is adequately fulfilled. Though summary in nature, the work rarely 
suffers from lack of clarity. The reviewer, however, feels that. certain 
aspects of the presentation, especially the discussion of the principles of 
psychotherapy, could have been developed more substantially. Comparative 
statistics, national or regional, would have further enhanced the value of the 
data based on the records of but one hospital. And even though we do not 
expect to see psychiatric disorders relieved “solely with a needle and syringe,” 
a more detailed evaluation of the recent treatment techniques would have 
added to the comprehensive picture for which the author was striving. 

Fordham University. JosEePpH F. Kusis. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL SUPERVISION FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Burton Confrey, Ph.D. Manchester, N. H.: The Magnificat Press. 
Pp. 307. $2.00. 


Dr. Confrey’s use of the words supervision and guidance gives rise to an 
immediate difficulty. 


We have [he writes] avoided the latter purposely because we wish to get away 
from the idea that it is our purpose to prepare the student for a particular job, 
which may not exist or which he may not want when he finishes his college course. 


Those well acquainted with the field of supervision will feel that an 
extremely weak excuse is here offered for substituting the term supervision 
for guidance. Dr. Confrey defines supervision thus: 


an economical and effective method of achieving the desired result of so directing 
youth in their choices that they will reach the goals they desire with as little loss 
as possible (p. 21). 


Now, whatever these words mean, they do not define supervision accord- 
ing to the commonly accepted connotation of that term among educators 
today. Strange to observe, after using the term in his title, and defining it, 
and attempting to defend the use of the term in the opening pages of his 
book, Dr. Confrey seldom if ever uses it thereafter in the text. Instead, he 
uses the term guidance almost exclusively. 

Quite definitely, then, this book does not treat of supervision. One might 
very properly ask, therefore, With exactly what field is the book concerned? 
Chapter I is entitled: “Academic Instruction.” It is divided into five parts 
of which the first is concerned with, ‘““The Catholic Philosophy of Super- 
vision.” At best, this part sets forth, somewhat platitudinously, what might 
be called “The Catholic Way of Life.” Whatever merit the other four 
parts may have in themselves—and they contain a wealth of factual in- 
formation—there appears to be no central theme uniting the parts into a 
single whole. ‘This same weakness can be observed in other chapters. 
Chapter II, “Moral Training,” is excellent in itself; but again it is diffi- 
cult to find its relationship to the chapter which precedes and the chapter 
which follows it. Chapter III, “Regulating the Emotions,” is well done, 
except for the fact that the continuity of the text is frequently interrupted 
by innumerable references, chiefly to some earlier writing of the author, 
which, more properly, should be relegated to footnotes or to an appendix. 
Chapter IV, “Social Guidance,” repeats, somewhat, the material in his chap- 
ter on “Moral Training.” There is no apparent relationship between Part 
I and Part II, nor can any clear relationship be easily established between 
the chapters which precede Chapter IV and the two which follow it. 
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Chapter V deals with “Physical Training,” and Chapter VI with “Student 
Personnel Work.” Dr. Confrey seems to have mounted his educational steed 
and, to paraphrase Stephen Leacock, to have driven off furiously in all educa- 
tional directions. 

The lack of a central theme makes it extremely difficult to classify the 
book, and to decide in exactly what division of the educational field it really 


belongs. A reader might very reasonably ask, Is it Dr. Confrey’s purpose 


merely to orientate students in the field of educational and vocational guid- 
ance, or to interpret for students the field of the social studies in the 
light of Catholic teaching? Is the author’s purpose to make manifest the 
basic principles of mental hygiene in a Catholic setting, or is “Catholic 
Action,” a term which occurs so very frequently in the text, the author’s 
central theme? Or, perhaps, has the author merely put together various 
lecture notes, or some unrelated magazine articles, and then called this 


disparate union a book? 
There is a serious defect in this book to which attention must be drawn. 


In Chap. II, Pt. 1, Dr. Confrey attempts to give instruction on the Sacraments. 
He was, therefore, bound by Canon 1385 of the Codex Juris Canonici to 
obtain a Nihil Obstat and an Imprimatur; neither of which appears in the 
copy of the book read by this reviewer. 

Much of the religious instruction in this particular part of Chapter II is 
of doubtful value. It is surely merely a half-truth to say: 

The liturgy contains the solution of all our social problems, because it fosters 


renunciation of individual in favor of communal worship and in every problem 
leads us back to Christ, the Head of the Mystical Body (p. 58). 


Again, Dr. Confrey writes: 


He who comprehends that the Mass is the repetition of the Crucifixion could 
never during Mass say the Rosary or Stations of the Cross, recite the Office, attend 
to novena prayers, encourage any cult, or do anything except assist at Mass (p. 63). 


Here, as in so many similar instances throughout his bock, the author fails 
to distinguish three categories: things that are permitted by the Church; 
things that are laudable in themselves; and things that are to be preferred. 

Nevertheless, it should not be assumed that Dr. Confrey’s book has little 
merit. The book contains much factual information that is valuable. 
Moreover, the Catholic way of life is well brought out and admirably ap- 
plied to concrete situations. Furthermore, one could hardly read this book 
without being convinced that Dr. Confrey is an extremely devout Catholic, 
a man of wide and intensive reading, and of broad general culture. 

Fordham University. Francis A, RYAN. 
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SEMIMICRO QUALITATIVE ANALYsIS. By W. B. Meldrum, E. W. Flosdorf 
and A. F. Daggett. New York: The American Book Co. Pp. xiv, 354. 
$2.75. 

SEMIMIcRO QuALITaTIVE ANALYsIs. By A. R. Middleton and J. W. Wil- 
lard. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. xi, 446. $3.50. 

The work of Drs. Meldrum, Flosdorf and Daggert is a very readable book 
for beginners in the study of qualitative analysis. ‘This method implies a total 
of 0.5 to 30 milligrams of each ion to be detected. The introductory section 
comprises a good review of the modern concept on the structure of matter and 
its relation to valency and compound formation. The review of the ionic 
theory is well written, particularly in regard to its historical development, 
the hydrated proton (oxonium ion) and its formation, as well as the modern 
Lowry-Brénsted theory on acids and bases. In addition, the methods for 
determining degree of dissociation and the quantitative mathematical applica- 
tions of the theory are well worked out. This is especially true in the case 
of buffer solutions and their applications, as well as in the outline on the use 


of indicators. 
The section on gas-solution equilibria seems rather superfluous in an ele- 


mentary course, although it furnishes a good introduction for the section on 


solid-solution equilibria. It would also seem more advisable to have inserted 
ionic equations, and more particularly those involving oxidation and reduction 
processes, at a much earlier stage, preferably nearer the place at which atom 
and compound structure are discussed. In like manner, the common ion 
effect and hydrolysis are parts of the quantitative application of ionization 
equilibrium data, and as such should be included at that place. The section 
dealing with complex compounds is very well written; but might, because of 
its inclusion under the heading “Tonic Equations,” lead to the mistaken notion 
that all complex compounds are necessarily compounds which dissociate to 
form complex ions. On the contrary, many complex compounds are formed by 
the analyst which are definitely non-electrolytic. The redox equations and 
their balancing are well described and exemplified. The law of partition or 
distribution and a brief discussion of the colloidal state complete the first, or 
theoretical, section of the work. 

The second section comprises a set of general directions, which are, unfor- 
tunately, all too frequently omitted from the usual laboratory discussions. 
Directions are also given for the writing of reports on laboratory work, 
together with detailed directions for carrying out the processes necessary in 
separating and determining the various ions considered. The methods for 
cation separation are standard. In separating the anions, the substances con- 
sidered are classed under four group headings. In most cases, confirmatory 
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tests are made by means of the extremely sensitive spot test reagents of Fiegl 
and his co-workers. The methods employed in the systematic analysis of each 
group of anions seems to work well. The anions seem well chosen and only 
a few of the commoner substances are omitted. 

The third section, which summarizes the reactions of the commoner cations 
and anions, is also well written, and furnishes equations for all the reactions, 
some of which cause trouble continuously with inexperienced students. 

The text is well printed in type which is easy to read. It gives a well- 
ordered, logical approach to a subject which most students find difficult, and 
is written from the modern standpoint, the tendency of which is the use of 
smaller and smaller amounts of material. In addition, it does not, as so many 
other texts do, limit the beginner to the use of purely inorganic substances, but 
allows him the use, when necessary, of more sensitive reactants of an organic 


nature. 
Semimicro Qualitative Analysis by Middleton and Willard is divided into 


two main parts, the first covering the theory upon which modern qualitative 
procedures are based, and the second comprising the laboratory practice. 

The theoretical portion begins with a review of the standards of weight 
and volume commonly used by the chemist. Of particular value for the 
beginner, in this connection, is the method of reasoning to amounts of material 
present. In accordance with the modern tendency, this is reduced to a series 
of formulae appearing as a separate table. This is followed by a review of 
logarithms and their application—something which most beginners either 
never understood or else have gracefully forgotten. Then follows a dis- 
cussion of the gas laws and the structure of matter from the modern con- 
cept. In regard to this section, the authors are to be particularly congratu- 
lated on their early inclusion of the modern ideas on valency, and their 
stress of coordination compounds (complex salts and ions). They are also 
to be commended on their treatment of equations, especially those repre- 
senting redox reactions. 

The treatises on equilibrium, and especially ionization equilibria from 
the standpoint of the Debye-Hiickel theory and the Hantzsch theory are 
especially well done. The introduction of the action of water in chemical 
reactions and the concept of pH at this point seems extremely logical. The 
relationships obtaining during conditions of heterogeneous equilibrium and 
the limitations of the solubility product principle are well explained, as are 
the conditions existing during the process of hydrolysis, regardless of me- 
dium, and the equilibria established during the formation and decomposition 
of complex ions. Although the redox equilibria from the viewpoint of the 
Nernst equation are well presented, the reviewer believes this subject should 
be covered more particularly in courses on Physical Chemistry and is not 
specially necessary for the beginning student, but tends rather to confuse him. 
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The section on laboratory practice begins with a description of the various 
pieces of apparatus and their use. This is followed by a study of the re- 
actions of the anions. In this regard, the authors are to be complimented 
on including substances which will oxidize or reduce the ions capable of 
undergoing such change, and including the modern concept of structure of 
amphoteric hydroxides. Of particular interest to the analyst is the great 
time saving effected by analysis of the iron-zinc group of cations without 
removing phosphates. 

The anions are grouped partly according to the Duschak-Sneed method 
and partly as per Noyes and Bray, the group reagents being employed to 
prove the absence of groups of anions rather than the presence of any or all 
of the members of the group. This is followed by application of confirma- 
tory tests for the individual anions found to be definitely or possibly present. 
Such a procedure demands logical deduction on the part of the student 
analyst and offers definite training in what the late Geo. L. Coyle, S.J., 
termed “mixing brains with chemicals.” 

This text seems to the reviewer to combine the best features of the standard 
texts on theoretical qualitative analysis, the convenient, time saving pro- 
cedures of the semimicro method, and, above all, to be perhaps the most 
logically written and teachable text this reviewer has so far seen on this 
subject. 


Fordham University. Wa ter A. Hynes. 
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